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AUTHOR’S NOTE 


T he river clyde and its shipping and shipbuilding 
interests are elaborately documented, and no man 
writing on the subject now could dare to claim the 
merit of original research. The material, however, 
lies scattered through a hundred volumes, many of 
them out of print; and it may at least be suggested 
that the time had come for the sifting, selection and 
reorganisation of the records so as to follow the clear 
narrative line that seems to run through the chroni¬ 
cles of the waterway and its predominating industry 
from the days of the Comet to those of the Queen 
Mary. 

But certain specific and grateful acknowledgments 
must be made. For the general historical background 
there is no better guide than Scotland and the Modern 
World , by Dr. G. Pratt Insh (W. & A. K. Johnson). 
Much of the standard history of the early days of 
shipbuilding and all the facts about the industry’s 
noblest figure are embodied in The Life of Robert 
Napier of Shandon, by James Napier, F.R.S. (Black¬ 
wood). The story of the distinguished and typical 
firm of Messrs. Alexander Stephen & Sons, Ltd., of 
Linthouse, is admirably told in A Shipbuilding 
History: 1750-1932, and from it I have derived a great 
deal of specialised and generally suggestive informa¬ 
tion; so also from that delightful volume of 
local history, The History of Port. Glasgow , by Dr. 
W. F. Macarthur (Jackson, Wylie). The Greenock 
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Chamber of Commerce has done me a. favour in 
allowing me to print—for the first time in a public 
way— passages from the Narrative of Archibald T. 
Ritchie. And a special debt has to be acknowledged 
to Mr. John Donald of Greenock for the patient 
research beyond the newspaper files which has given 
us the memorable story of the stowaways of the 
Arran in its fulness. 

In other directions the obligation may be obvious 
even to the general reader. No man may con¬ 
fidently write of the great days of sail without refer¬ 
ence to the brilliant works of Mr. Basil Lubbock 
in the matter of the Clippers. Nor could any account 
of the Clyde pleasure steamers be valid without the 
resources provided by the late Captain Williamson 
in The Clyde Passenger Steamer (Maclehose), and by 
the late Andrew McQueen in Clyde River Steamers 
and Echoes of Old Clyde Paddle Wheels, these last two 
published by Messrs. Gowans & Gray. 

To all the parties concerned, even if it be only to 
their memories, I am grateful; and I am indebted to 
those publishers and authors who have given me 
permission to quote from their works, where it 
seemed courteous to solicit that permission. I trust 
that I have in no way been guilty of omission in 
this particular respect. And may the authors forgive 
me my own way of handling their facts! And the 
purists a year out in a date here and there! 

It is a particular pleasure to acknowledge the most 
gradous, eager and efficient help and advice from 
Mr. Herbert Henderson of the Greenock Library 
and from Mr. Robert Bain and his assistants in the 
Mitchell Library, Glasgow—enthusiasts all, and 
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contriving somehow to make research a pleasure. 
Finally, with or without his permission, I must say 
that much was suggested to me by the knowledge¬ 
able conversation of my friend, Mr. Laurence D. 
Henderson. 

George Blake. 
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THE SETTING 




CHAPTER ONE 


RIVER CLYDE 

T he river Clyde has its source among the gaunt 
hills that interpose their mass between the valleys 
of two other I'ivers of Southern Scotland, the Annan 
and the Nith. Out of the fork traced by these south¬ 
ward-flowing streams it runs towards the north. 

It takes its name from a burn that rises near the 
springs of the Tweed, but the true parent wells of 
Clyde are on the northern slopes of the great hill of 
Queensberry, in a vast bowl of straw-coloured 
moorland, where the smoke from the chimneys of a 
shepherd’s solitary cot strikes the explorer as a 
surprising irrelevance. It is first the Crook Burn, 
and then it flows clear over grey boulders under the 
fine name of Daer Water until, near Elvanfoot, it 
merges its greater volume and its identity in those 
of the Clydes Burn. 

Now a sturdy river, the Clyde flows slowly enough 
through open moorlands for a span of miles, 
accepting some substantial tributaries on the way. 
Then, through a gap, it tumbles over falls to seam 
and irrigate a valley of orchards, a paradise of blos¬ 
som in the spring. 

Soon, however, it has to accept the pollutions of 
industrialism. Coal bings and the peculiarly gaunt 
machinery of pitheads crowd to its banks, though the 
inherent beauty of the stream fights brilliantly for 
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its self-respect up to the outskirts of the black sprawl 
that is Glasgow. 

There, in the heart of the city, it meets the tides 
and surrenders the force of its How to their greater 
power; being, for a distance of some twenty-two 
miles thereafter, neither river nor estuary, but a 
ship-channel ordained and maintained by the human 
will. Finally, at Greenock, it is completely absorbed 
by the sea, and the charm of the little Crook Burn 
fades at last before the dramatic splendour of the 
Firth. 

Of the 106 miles that the geographers give as the 
length of the Clyde’s flow our concern now is almost 
entirely with that hermaphroditic phase between 
Glasgow and Greenock. For on this twenty-two 
mile stretch, and for reasons to be discovered in the 
following pages, a great and romantic industry of 
building ships has developed with a swiftness in 
itself remarkable. 

Grey Clydeside, Red Clydeside even; and many a 
slum and human degradation along its banks. But 
the river retains its nobility and its own unique 
identity. It has on one side the green escarpment 
of the Kilpatricks, on the other the fertile holms, the 
white farm-steadings, and wooded slopes of Renfrew¬ 
shire. The steep Kilpatricks are but the footstools of 
true mountains to the northward, so that you may 
stand at the heart of a moorland, with not a sign of 
human life in view, and yet hear from the valley 
the rattle, mitigated by distance to a drone, of the 
riveting hammers. 



CHAPTER TWO 


INHERITANCE 

W hat the piece was I cannot now remember. It 
may have been “Woodland Whispers” or its 
elegant variant, “Forest Murmurs”; it may have 
been “ The Merry Peasant” of Schumann. Memory 
holds nothing whatsoever of the substance of that 
music lesson on the summer evening on which, so 
long ago, the Lusitania came down the canalised 
Clyde to meet the sea. 

It must have been the talk of the town for days 
beforehand, else why should a conscientious boy, 
not lacking in a gift or fondness for the piano, have 
been so distracted that he cannot remember now the 
composition—surely a proper mnemonic detail— 
with which he greeted the first arrival of that mighty 
ship at the Tail of the Bank from the fitting-out basin 
at Clydebank? Nor was he a bumpkin that he should 
go a trifle daft at the thought of seeing a vessel of 
size. The sight of ships had been familiar to him 
from babyhood when, wheeled in a perambulator 
along the Esplanade, he would point a fat forefinger 
at the lovely old City of Rome with her fiddle-bow 
or at the squat yellow funnels of the Renbow (for 
only a battleship was fit to guard the anchorage in 
those brave days) laugh to his mother, and gurgle, 
so the family legend tells, “Our ship!” 

But attending the appearance of the Lusitania 

19 
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there must, as I say, have been special circumstances. 
She was then the biggest ever, probably, and the 
newspapers no doubt classed her in news value with 
triple murder and the Stirling divorce case. Perhaps 
it was simply that a boy at that age, entering his 
’teens, had just succeeded to his patrimony of pride 
in the products of the River. 

Mr. Trench, good man, was every bit as excited as 
he, though there was upon his severe Northumbrian 
conscience the sense of duty to the child and the 
parents who had paid tire fees. While with only half 
a mind the boy followed the numbered notes of the 
score (old style; + for the thumb) and with nerveless 
fingers translated their probably feeble meaning on 
the keyboard, the master would be at the window, 
craning Iris long and lumpy neck to sec up the Clyde 
beyond the pilot box at Princes Pier. Furtively he 
did this, and once he exclaimed in the manner of one 
who has been wrought up by expectation. Where¬ 
upon the boy swung round on the stool, crashed his 
feet down on the wooden rods upon which Mi’. 
Trench’s organ pupils practised their bass notes, and 
was at the window in a flash. 

Man and child made a double bow, straining to 
look up-river. 

“Where, where?” gasped the boy. 

“I thought ...” hesitated the man. 

Their breaths made pear-shaped smears on the 
panes. The boy remembers yet the red sandstone 
sill of the window, hot in the summer sun. 

The Firth was calm. A copper beech glistened in 
Bailie Murdoch’s garden across the street. Voices of 
children at play rang down the stairs of tbe tcnc- 
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ment building. The windows of the Craigendoran 
villas, four miles over the glassy water, were taking 
the light of late afternoon. 

But Mr. Trench had spoken too soon. It was the 
more knowledgeable eyes of the pupil that sized up 
the situation—perhaps by a movement of straining 
tug-boats or a drift of smoke over the harbour 
buildings. 

“ We can’t see her yet,” he said. “ She’s been swung 
into the bend opposite Port Glasgow.” 

“Very well. Now . . 

Back to the piano-stool and the silly notes of 
“Woodland Whispers.” 

“Now,” repeated Mr. Trench. “One, two, three, 
four. One, two three, four ...” 

She came at length, however, looming gigantic 
as she stood out in the ship-channel opposite the 
Custom-house Quay, and with her there came to the 
boy a sudden sense of exaltation and glory. 

Was it the size of her, that great cliff of upper- 
works bearing down upon him? Was it her majesty, 
the manifest fitness of her to rule the waves ? I think 
that what brought the lump to the boy’s throat was 
just her beauty, by which I mean her fitness in every 
way; for this was a vessel at once large and gracious, 
elegant and manifestly efficient. That men could 
fashion such a thing by their hands out of metal and 
wood was a happy realisation. Ships he had seen by 
the hundred thousand, but this was a ship in a mil¬ 
lion; and there came to him then as he saw her, 
glorious in the evening sunlight, the joy of the 
knowledge that this was what his own kindred 
could do, this was what the men of his own race, 
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labouring on the banks of his own familiar River, 
were granted by Providence the privilege to create. 
In that moment he knew that he had witnessed a 
triumph of achievement snch as no God of battles or 
panoplied monarch had ever brought about. 

It was not, as I say, that the boy was an innocent 
in such matters. All his life he had been an inveterate 
wanderer about the quays of that town of Greenock, 
and ships he understood; from the lighters puffing 
up the roadstead, by way of the tug-boats and the 
river steamers at Princes Pier, to the giants of P. & O. 
and Holt jutting out under the cranes in the 
harbours. A brother—as was every third boy in 
town—had been sent to his apprenticeship in Scott’s 
yard. He played daily with the sons of shipbuilders, 
shipowners, ships’ engineers, and ships’ captains. 
And when they would be at football or cricket on the 
Battery Park, off he would go mooning about the 
wharves and docks with which many miles of the 
Renfrewshire shore are indented. 

His habit was to start of a Saturday morning, 
early, so that he could see the Jupiter (that miracul¬ 
ously survived years of minesweeping in the North 
Sea later on) take her passengers off the Glasgow 
train and set off for Arran in the purposeful, way of 
the big paddlers the railway companies used to run 
on the Firth. There would be the old Coiumba, still 
swift and steady as a rock despite her forty years, 
bound for Ardrishaig and the mysteries of “the 
Royal Route.” For the new-fangled turbines, King 
Edward (for Inveraray) and Queen Alexandra (for the 
rougher voyage to Campbeltown) he would have 
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eager and slightly dubious eyes—for liis memory 
went back to the Vivid , that veteran whose steeple 
engine thrust above dcclt-lcvel into a little misty 
cabin of its own. And when that morning parade of 
lithe little ships had streamed away down the 
estuary he would still have time to wait for the Lucy 
Ashton that kept, and still keeps, the ferry service 
to Craigendoran for what was then gloriously 
known as the North British Railway Company 
and is now debased as the London and North Eastern, 

So on eastwards, dawdling to gape at whatever was 
there to see. Perhaps a great consignment of cattle 
from Ireland had been landed that morning and 
were penned, lowing like the damned, in the yards of 
the Glebe. As like as not a Clan Liner was dis¬ 
charging sugar against the western quay of the 
Albert Harbour, the cobbles all sticky with the brown 
stuff that had oozed out of burst bags, the air heavy 
with its odour as of burning toffee. Often he could 
scrape a fistful when a porter had dropped his truck 
and was not looking, and move away, rapturously 
licking the mess. It was as his father and uncles 
had done before him, but in their day there had 
always been the hearty captain of barque or full- 
rigged ship to let them have their fill for an hour, 
dose them with black draught, and, chuckling to 
know that his cargo was safe from then on, send 
them home. The boy operated in an age of angry 
mates and screaming derricks, and there were 
checkers and police to pounce on such as he. 

Passing among the squat, unlovely transit-sheds 
he would find himself on the edge of the Albert 
I-Iarbour itself, the westernmost of the town’s 
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system, and it was seldom he saw it empty in those 
equable early days of the century. Almost certainly 
there would be another tramp there, unloading cane 
sugar from Cuba—sugar that was to be bleached 
white and refined by a process of which his own 
grandfather had been at least a part-inventor. Often 
a brace of destroyers lay against the southern breast, 
and not for the life of him could he keep his staring 
eyes off the hooded guns, wondering in what dark, 
flurried fight they would first speak in anger. Under 
the great crane there was sure to be a P. & O. liner 
fitting out—one of the giants launched twice a 
year from Caird’s yard next door. 

It was in that yard he had seen his first launch 
near at hand. The Mooltan she was, for the P. & O. 
(did Caird’s ever build for anybody else?) and he saw 
a spirt of spray where the beribboned bottle struck 
the bow and a small wet mark on the plating; saw, 
as in a hypnotic trance, the great hull begin to move; 
sniffed the foul odour of the heated grease on the 
ways. She moved. Surely she was too large and 
heavy to move. But no, she moved. Then it seemed 
that she moved too fast and could never be stayed. 
Now she rushed at the water, a thing gone daft. 
Those men perched high on her fo’c’sle must perish, 
her fluttering flags be soused. Rushing at the water, 
the check-chains clattering infernally. She must 
dive and never come up again. Now . . . The 
surge of her immersion was stupendous. Part of his 
brain registered the sigh of tension that came from 
the crowd about him. He saw a man in a bowler 
hat, his face white, rushing towards the launching 
platform as if with a dire message; the yard mana- 
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ger, father of his own friend, Joclc, who was to die at 
Jutland. And when he looked again, the Mooltan was 
riding high and safe on the Clyde, the men on her 
fo’c’sle were cheering, and tug-boats were purpose¬ 
fully nosing her towards the fitting-out berth. 

It could be an endlessly entrancing business, that 
Saturday forenoon sauntering among the harbours. 
Never for a moment did the boy pause to ponder 
the grave of Burns’s Highland Mary in the shadow 
of the pre-Reformation kirk that the people who 
bought Caird’s later on had to remove and rebuild, 
stone by stone. What were a grave, a poet’s love, and 
a church in the light of the West Harbour’s tiny 
graving-dock, constructed in the Eighteenth Century, 
and the pilot tender that would be in it for painting 
and repairs? They might even be unloading cattle 
from the Irish steamer—hoisting them high and 
helpless in slings from swinging derricks—before 
the mass of the Custom House, built large and 
grand and classical when Greenock had looked like 
being the port of all the West. As like as not there 
would be the steam yacht of an American million¬ 
aire, a sweet and graceful thing, in the larger 
graving-dock of the East Harbour; and certainly, 
beyond, coal would be clattering down the chutes 
to fill the fat bellies of the gabbarts bound for the 
Isles. The Victoria Harbour—perhaps it was the 
Albert Harbour over again, substituting a product of 
Scott’s for one of Caird’s under the cantilever crane, 
but to the boy it was another world altogether, a 
world with its own unique surprises and delight. 

It was a long walk along the Main Street and round 
the back of Scott’s yards and that of the Greenock 
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and Grangemouth to the greatest harbour of all— 
the James Watt Dock. Many a time he passed that 
way, through the dust of summer, in the soft, 
smirring rain of the West, oftenest when low 
clouds were threatening rain and the cobbles were 
slippery with a thin veneer of mud that looked as if 
it would never dry. Greenock is a grey town, a drab 
town, in those parts where its money is made, but 
it is a strange fact that the boy had no eyes for its 
misery. Even after twenty years of absence his 
pictures of it are colourful and sunlit. Like the 
sundials —floras non nnmero nisi serenas. 

Thus, at all events, he would pass eagerly through 
the gate of the James Watt Dock; and that was 
before they put a great dull door across it and 
would admit you only through an oblong hole and 
on the strength of a permit. At a glance he would 
see what the tides had brought in to divert him. 
Two tramps, perhaps, one with spoolwood for 
Coats’s Mills at Paisley, another with esparto grass 
in crackling bales. If luck was in, the mysterious, 
highly-polished engines would be working; sucking 
the dock-bridge into recesses in the granite jaws 
of the harbour to let a ship in or out. (Odd that he 
was nearly lulled on that same bridge by a nervous 
Reservist in the early winter of 1914, when, going 
his midnight rounds and a high wind blowing, he 
did not hear the sentry’s challenge, only the whine of 
the bullet overhead. And wasn’t there a tiled sub¬ 
way that could be used when the dock-gates were 
open?) Another dry-dock here, bigger than any of 
the others in the town, but it was somehow most 
romantic when it was empty. Beside the dry-dock 
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the preposterous Georgian pile of Garvcl House; all 
that remained of Mr. Campbell’s estate, out of which 
the Victorians carved their ambitious harbour 
scheme, and even then degenerated into something 
like a slum, with washings of poor folk fluttering 
from its windows. 

It must be out of the early years of his harbour 
wanderings that the boy got his abiding memory 
of the James Watt Dock as a timber-pond first and 
foremost. It is long now since Quebeckers, painted 
like Nelson’s ships of the line in black and white, 
discharged logs into those still waters through ports 
in their bluff bows. It is long now since men with 
peavics handled rafts of vast extent through the 
harbour-entrance in the wake of Davcy’s tug. The 
timber ponds at Langbanlt are derelict. Yet it is that 
brisk trade in wood from the Americas he chiefly 
associates with the greatest and easternmost harbour 
of the town—that and the occasional Clipper, which, 
passed from the hands of her British owners into 
those of Balts, had been reduced to windjamming 
with nitrate or ore and lay against the northern 
breast of the dock, decayed but still beautiful, for all 
the bleached dungarees fluttering to dry on the 
fo’c’sle. 

One smile for the excessive romanticism of that 
boy is permissible. It was a fine ship of the full- 
rigged sort that inspired him in his adolescence to an 
essay in glowing praise of the old ways of the sea 
and of the craft of the Steele’s and other builders 
of beautiful sailers, and in disparagement of the 
dirty mechanic ways of steam. A great Scottish 
newspaper printed that piece and paid guineas for 
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the privilege. These guineas he would gladly have 
repaid to obliterate the shame of hearing from a 
veteran of the shipping world that the vessel of his 
text—the Lancing , was it?—figured prominently in 
the lore of seamen as one of the few, strange cases of 
conversion back from steam to sail. 

Yes, the harbour of Greenock seems to have been 
full and lively in those days, yet it would not have 
been surprising had the boy, not without powers of 
observation, pieced his facts together and reached a 
doleful conclusion on the basis of them. Surely he 
saw that the West Harbour had become nothing 
more than a lying-up basin for the river steamers, 
and that its tiny graving-dock, built so long ago, was 
comically inadequate to the maritime needs of 1906. 
(It would, perhaps, have been beyond the prophetic 
powers of a boy. The West Harbour is filled up 
now, and the rank grass grows where the Gkn Sannox 
and Iona lay in winter quarters.) lie did see—for the 
building is great and fine enough—that the Custom 
House had been built in optimism to the scale of 
Bristol or Hull; and, later on, a lawyer’s apprentice 
sent to the Excise to buy stamped paper, he had 
cause to learn that the edifice was in size far beyond 
the needs of the port. Only gabbarts and coasters 
used the East Harbour, and in boilers under decaying 
pent-roofs by the dry-dock there was tar, solid and 
dirty, that plainly had not run for decades to anoint 
spar or hull. As for his beloved James Watt Dock, 
can it be that he did not see in it a mighty failure, a 
last, costly projection of the local pride which could 
not admit, even in the late ’seventies, that Greenock 
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as a port was destined to bow the knee to Glasgow, 
all-conquering in her position of vantage at the 
bridgehead? 

That is the story of Greenock and of many another 
lesser port of the Clyde; a period of lavish prosperity, 
then the inevitable defeat by Glasgow and her canal¬ 
isation of the River. It is a long and tangled story, 
but figures can help us to understand at a glance how 
the balance of power has tended to move from the 
lower reaches to the upper. This is how the table ol 
ships and tonnage stood three years after Waterloo:— 



1 Ships 

Tons Burden 

Glasgow 

78 

5 > 72 T 

Port Glasgow 

X14 

18,255 

Greenock 

341 

46,171 


So the register stood in 1818. And everybody 
knows how it stands now; most of Scotland’s 
tonnage registered in Glasgow, most of Scotland’s 
seaborne trade passing through Glasgow—so notori¬ 
ously that figures are hardly worth the quoting. 
Yet there is extant a print that illustrates the River 
as it was near Glasgow Bridge in 1829, *md in that 
picture a cart is shown as being submerged hardly 
to the axles, while the horse that draws it drinks 
placidly of the waters of Clyde. Old feu-chartcrs of 
Greenock reserve to the landlords the right of 
netting salmon ex adverse their lands. But now the 
River is canalised and takes Glasgow’s sewage, 
albeit in purified form, and ships wait at the Tail 
of the Bank for the tide to take them past Greenock. 

Yet the boy flushed with wonder and pride at the 
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sight of the Lusitania come from another port to 
meet her natural element; and now it seems signi¬ 
ficant that his pride in the Town was less in the 
moment of test than his pride in the River. Almost 
exactly a hundred years of industrial and social 
movement had subdued the small rivalries and 
diverted the local passions into a patriotism of the 
Clyde as a symbol of something fine. He did not 
know then how strange and colourful is the story, 
how intimate and fundamental were the effects of 
the shipbuilding industry’s rise on the lives of men 
and women. But he was to learn, and that in some 
strange ways. , 



CHAPTER THREE 


THE PALMY DAYS 

A small boy’s view of his native town, if he has 
any at all, is liltely to be a matter of vague 
impressions; and no doubt that urchin on a piano- 
stool thought of his Greenock as another lad had 
thought, and written, before in Of the Making of a 
Poet. 

His father’s house looked out across a firth 
Broad-bosomed like a mere, beside a town 
Far in the North . . . 

I need 

No world more spacious than the region here: 
The foam-embroider’d firth a purple path 
For argosies that still on pinions speed, 

Or fiery-hearted cleave with iron limbs 
And bows precipitous the pliant sea; 

The sloping shores that fringe the velvet tides 
With heavy bullion and with golden lace 
Of restless pebble woven and fine spun sand; 

The villages that sleep the winter through, 

And, wakening with the spring, keep festival 
All summer and all autumn; this grey town 
That pipes the morning up before the larlc 
With shrieking steam, and from a hundred 
stalks 

Lacquers the sooty sky; where hammers clang 
31 
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On iron hulls, and cranes in harbours creak, 
Rattle and swing, whole cargoes on their 
necks; 

Where men sweat gold that others hoard or 
spend, 

And lurk like vermin in their narrow streets: 
This old grey town, this firth, the further 
strand 

Spangled with hamlets, and the wooded steeps, 
Whose rocky tops behind each other press, 
Fantastically carved like antique helms 
High-hung in heaven’s cloudy armoury, 

Is world enough for me. 

It was not a bad town that could inspire such a 
poet as John Davidson to such a ptean—a town with 
its social imperfections but with a noble site above 
the Firth of Clyde; with industrialism as the source 
of its fortunes but with the romantic interest of 
shipping ever before it. The poet might have touched 
on the ancient association of it with the West Indies, 
whereby the streets of the town are freely named 
after the islands—Jamaica, Antigua, Tobago, and 
the rest—and sugar brought the place much of its 
ancient wealth and bordered the handsome streets 
of the West End with mansions of impressive size 
and dignity. But the identity of Greenock is essen¬ 
tially rooted in ships and shipping. Without the 
ships there would have been no sugar. And though 
the productivity of both shipping and sugar have 
declined, the building of ships remains the main¬ 
spring of the town’s economy. 

The interest of this particular history of this 
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particular town lies far beyond mere local patriotism. 
For one thing, it embodies within itself much of the 
economic history of a nation. Again, it reveals the 
immense importance of what was done when men 
deepened the Clyde so that big ships were enabled 
to sail into the heart of Scotland to the bridge¬ 
head at Glasgow—a single act of enterprise that 
provides the material of this study. And it is a 
history inherently dramatic, with communities 
posed as individuals in a deadly battle for power 
and wealth. Put at its crudest, Greenock looked in 
the early years of the nineteenth century like bci ng 
the commercial capital of Scotland; and the deepen¬ 
ing of the Clyde was an act of war by which the 
consummation was defeated. 

It would be dull enough perhaps to tell the story 
in terms of strict history. One could even dispose 
of the matter curtly by saying that the Napoleonic 
Wars, with the opportunities of privateering they 
provided, opened an Elizabethan era in which 
Greenock, then the innermost port of a great, 
natural, westward-looking harbour, flourished enor¬ 
mously ; its merchants privateering and profiteering 
on the grand scale. Yet that is not enough. It is to 
disregard the human values in the dramatic situa¬ 
tion; and that there must have been men of singular 
character and ability in the Greenock of those brave 
days is surely the point. Fortunately, there is in the 
library of the Greenock Chamber of Commerce a 
document which throws a bright and steady light 
on the period, on the types of men involved in these 
high mercantile adventures, and on the scope of 

their enterprises. It is assuredly one of the most 
d.t.s. ' c 
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vital documents in the archives of Scottish 
trade. 

This is a long letter, dated New Year’s Day, 1872, 
and the original is “backed” in the legal manner, 
thus: 

Narrative of the Proceedings of the l'irm of 
Messrs. Walter Ritchie & Sons 
by 

Archd. T. Ritchie, 

London 

Addressed and dedicated to Miss Agnes Ritchie, 
Helensburgh. 

Though the manner of the “Narrative” is formal 
enough, the internal evidence is that writer and 
recipient were at least distantly related, and though 
he must have been an old man when he sat down to 
tell his strange tale, Mr. Ritchie writes with the 
respectful awe of the industrious apprentice assisted 
towards fortune by his correspondent’s grandfather, 
grand-uncles, fathers and uncles. Through the 
stiffish, counting-house style there emerge con¬ 
tinuously the notes of pride in, and regret lor, 
glories departed. The man’s days as a young clerk 
in the Greenock office of Messrs. Walter Ritchie 
& Sons and their associate firms remained to the 
end the grandest of all. “I have often thought,” he 
admirably begins, “of the desirableness of narrating, 
as far as my memory enables me, the proceedings of 
your grandfather’s firm, Messrs. Walter Ritchie 
& Sons of Greenock, in which firm I received my 
mercantile education.” And in the very next sentence 
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the guns are booming at the Tail of the Bank and 
we are back in the days of the privateers. 

“The salute proceeded ...” Mr. Ritchie goes on; 
and it is well to remember that he was writing of 
the Napoleonic Wars when the Franco-Prussian War 
was already over and done . . . “The salute pro¬ 
ceeded from the celebrated Letter Marque Neptune, 
Captain Fraser Smith, belonging to Walter Ritchie 
& Sons, which had returned after a short cruise off 
the South Western coast of France, bringing with 
her a large East India ship, the Charles Maurice , 
from the Isle of France, loaded with a valuable cargo 
of such goods as we, at that time, never received 
direct from India, and which I afterwards ascer¬ 
tained realized upwards of £25,000.” 

That was in 1807, so far as our historian could 
remember, and we may pause to reflect that, mutatis 
mutandis, privateering seems to have been an even 
more profitable enterprise than the making of 
munitions for more recent disputes. One ship could 
capture in the course of one short voyage a cargo 
worth £25,000, and the Ritchies owned what was 
then “by far the finest mercantile fleet in Great 
Britain belonging to one firm. These were— 
Harmony , Neptune, Minerva, Garthland, Fame , Fortune, 
Favourite, Royal Sovereign, Castle Semple and Catherine ” 
—a sufficiently impressive list, to which a later hand, 
over the initials “M. R.,” has added “ I-Iope and 
Collmgivood and 2 prizes, the Clyde and Gipsy.” 

“The finest mercantile fleet in Great Britain. ...” 
It was a large claim, but this fading document goes 
on to establish it and to stun us with revelations of 
the ramifications of the business. Empire-building 
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in the Kipling tradition seems mere conducted 
touring in comparison with the far-roving com¬ 
missions carried out by these decent men from 
Greenock. One of the Ritchies is casually mentioned 
as living for years in San Domingo, “operating 
extensively in coffee” on the firm’s account. In 
Honduras James Galt, brother of the novelist, was 
a managing partner, exporting mahogany and log¬ 
wood. “When a cargo was landed, measured, valued 
and lotted, we sent circulars to all the principal 
cabinetmakers and wood merchants in each town for 
20 miles round, and I think I am right in asserting 
that one half of the household furniture of the 
inhabitants of Greenock, Port Glasgow, Kilmarnock, 
Ayr, etc., was constructed of mahogany imported 
by Walter Ritchie & Sons.” 

Where are those antique pieces now, one wonders? 
Tastes change, and probably the solid stuff, em¬ 
bellished with horsehair no doubt, shared in time 
the fate of the Fortitude and Harmony that brought 
the odorous woods across the Atlantic. 

Or we may follow in imagination the South 
American adventures of James Ritchie, the hero of 
“a very adventurous but well-managed set of 
operations, of which the more I think the more 
I am astonished at the boldness and advance of mind 
beyond the period which suggested and conducted 
them.” The enterprise was undertaken in conjunc¬ 
tion with an English firm, its name unfortunately 
forgotten by the historian, and it was designed “ to 
force a trade with the coasts of Chile and Peru.” 

It is not at all difficult to share the awe and 
admiration of this exploit that filled the breast of 
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our author of the “ Narrative.” Even in the twentieth 
century the coasts of Chile and Peru seem remote 
and mysterious. In the early nineteenth there lay 
between them and the quays of Greenock endless 
leagues of sea, an infinity of doldrums, the prowling 
ships of the king’s enemies, and the sinister wastes 
of Cape Horn. The thought behind these mercantile 
adventures of yesterday is not to be dismissed as 
leisurely. One must rather envy and admire the 
patience and boldness which could plan over long- 
distances in space and time. The immediate 
difficulties were considerable enough. 

These remote coasts of Chile and Peru were then 
“ strictly prohibited to any but Spaniards, and even 
then only to such as were licensed by the Spanish 
Government, all others being impeded and driven 
away by a flotilla of armed vessels called ‘Guarda 
Costas.’ Even our own India possessions, hermeti¬ 
cally sealed as they were against free trade, were not 
more vigilantly or jealously guarded than were all 
ports and places on the whole extent of the South 
American coast; and yet this was the field of 
operation chosen by the intrepidity of your father 
and his house.” 

“To carry their resolution into practice they 
found out who, in the manufacturing districts, were 
employed to fabricate the cotton and woollen 
textures used by the natives of those countries, and 
having fitted out the Harmony and Neptune as 
strongly-armed Letters of Marque, with full appoint¬ 
ment of officers and crew to meet all exigencies, 
they were loaded with these stuffs and other assort¬ 
ment of cargo amounting to nearly .£100,000 and 
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despatched with proper instructions under the 
charge of your Uncle James Ritchie (I mean as far 
as the two cargoes were concerned).” 

Again one pauses to breathe deeply. One hundred 
thousand pounds represented a very splendid fortune 
in the economic terms of the Napoleonic era. But 
the eye of the imagination lingers most wistfully 
on the douce figure of that good Greenock man, 
James Ritchie, setting out in his canny Scots way 
on his fantastic expedition to lands unknown. 

Our historian’s ultimate account of the affair is 
somewhat unsatisfactory. He records that both the 
Harmony and the Neptune encountered enemy ships 
and suffered gravely. Apparently the Harmony's 
adventure took place on the outward voyage, when, 
at Teneriffe on October 20th, 1808, she "fell in with 
a brig, which was afterwards found to be an enemy’s 
privateer of 14 guns and full of men, it falling calm 
and the enemy without gun shot, three boats were 
armed and sent to attack her.” Thus did battle 
blend pleasantly with trade in those brave days! At 
all events, the attack was a dismal failure. The 
Harmony's boats were beaten off with the loss of 
some fourteen men killed, including “your Uncle 
William Noble, who distinguished himself by his 
fearless activity and daring, but was at last killed 
by a cannon ball passing through his lungs.” 

The lot of the Neptune was tragedy pure and 
simple. We may surmise from Archibald Ri tchie’s 
vague accounts that she duly made the coast of 
Peru and landed Uncle James Ritchie on those dim 
shores. On February 4th, 1808, however, “while 
wooding and watering by permission of the Govern- 
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ment of the port”—was it Lima?—she was attacked 
by the Spanish privateer brig, La Llecha., and forced 
to stand out to sea, the boatswain having been 
mortally wounded in the fight. A fortnight later 
she finally met her match. This was the Spanish 
privateer Cantibria of Lima, twenty-two guns and 
170 men. The Don was hot in defence of his decaying 
empire. The ships fought for three days on end 
until all the Neptune's ammunition was spent and 
she was obliged to strike. 

The assumption that the expedition was neverthe¬ 
less a commercial success, that the Harmony had got 
through and the Neptune also before her final mis¬ 
adventure, rests on the two charming paragraphs 
with which our recorder closes this phase of his 
“ Narrative.” 

“Your Uncle James was not on board the Neptune 
when she was captured, and had with great difficulty 
to retrace his steps to Potosi with the treasure lie 
had received, where for weeks he had to lie in con¬ 
cealment, and had it not been for the romantic 
fidelity and honourable bearing of his friends, the 
Spanish merchants, he would doubtless have been 
captured by the order of the Viceroy of Lima, his 
life probably sacrificed, certainly all the property 
taken. 

“After many hardships he reached Buenos Ayres 
(550 leagues from Potosi) on 19th Sept., whence 
before the end of 1810 he was enabled to ship every 
dollar for England.” 

Does a romantic novelist seek an idea? Surely it 
is here, with all the appropriate decorations. The 
Viceroy of Lima . . . 550 leagues from Potosi . . . his 
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friends, the Spanish merchants. And always the 
preposterous figure of James Ritchie, the Scots 
merchant, perhaps attired like Mungo Park on the 
Niger in a beaver hat, solemnly passing two long 
years of danger in the conduct of a commercial 
operation. 

The fact cannot be blinked that these splendid 
operations were inspired by acquisitiveness, that 
depressing inspiration of so many of the most 
gorgeous passages in the imperial story of the 
United Kingdom. These men proceeded according 
to the lights of their time, but Leitch, Ritchie 
& Company and their numerous offshoots were 
buccaneers, if we face the cold truth; just as an 
earlier Greenock produced two of Britain’s most 
distinguished pirates—the minister’s son, Captain 
Kidd, and Nicholas Monacre, born Jamison, the 
clothier’s boy. They had the sanction of war, to be 
sure. No vessel could take to the seas unarmed in 
those days. The point of morality remains, however. 
Letters of Marque, transforming a merchant vessel 
into a privateer, cost a cool £3,000 for a ship carrying 
a crew of more than 150 men, and, for one less 
elaborately manned, still £1,500. That was 
speculation, pure and simple. 

Yet the charm of these antique transactions 
remains. Greed, if you please; but the bloom of 
history lies sweetly on the tale of courage and enter¬ 
prise. With this town of Greenock what it is to-day, 
its shipping pretensions run down, its activities 
directed in quite other ways, one must marvel at 
the power and pervasiveness granted its burghers by 
the circumstances of an almost momentary phase in 
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British history. A generation still surviving must 
know a peculiar stir of interest in this last note on 
the mercantile exploits of the Ritchies. The reference 
is primarily to a junior partner, one William Leitch. 

“He was stationed on our newly acquired Island 
of Heligoland, which the British Government found 
it needful and politic to possess as a strategic point. 
It was in 1810 and 1811 nearly covered with the San 
Domingo coffee of Walter Ritchie & Sons, who, 
after having no less than eleven cargoes burnt at 
one time in the Prussian harbour of Pellen in fulfil¬ 
ment of Napoleon’s ‘burning decrees,’ took advantage 
of Heligoland and hence could sell cargoes of coffee 
to those of the northern ports of continental Europe 
who came there for them, although we dared not 
enter under the English Flag to frequent their 
ports.” 

Heligoland covered with Greenock coffee! The 
Ritchies and the Leitchs in their broadcloth defying 
Buonaparte himself! It is a picture not easy to con¬ 
jure up against the drabness of modern Greenock, 
and one wonders if the people have changed. Our 
historian has at least left portraits of the great men 
he served and idolised. 

“Your grandfather who founded the House, and 
who, until your father, uncles and cousins became 
of age, conducted it alone, I had not the pleasure of 
seeing until 1813. A native of Argyllshire, he was 
a man of great natural powers of mind and wonder¬ 
ful firmness of character, in appearance tall and 
athletic, even when grey-haired. His address, his 
clear-headedness and position in the mercantile 
world gave him great command in society, where 
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his intimacy and friendship was eagerly sought 
by all.” 

The sketch is clear enough, even if the historian’s 
powers of veneration arc imperfectly matched by 
his command of grammar. We may note in passing, 
and we shall have to note it more definitely later on, 
how many leaders of Lowland commerce came of 
Highland stock, just as Highlanders were the back¬ 
bone of the armies of colonisation. What a bitter 
irony it is that they must emigrate to prosper! . . . 
But to return to these conquering Ritchies. 

“Your father, who greatly resembled his father, 
had a remarkably impressive countenance, and a pair 
of the sharpest bluish-grey eyes I have ever seen. 
He possessed a vast fund in information both from 
reading and actual experience, which conferred 
great conversational powers, and his advice was 
largely prized by young and old, rich and poor.” 

We have to realise, in short, that these old pioneers 
—these exploiters of the early nineteenth century, 
merchants of a small port in an out-of-the-way 
corner of Scotland—were civilised men: for a cer¬ 
tainty infinitely more cultured and cosmopolitan in 
outlook than their counterparts of to-day. The 
Greenock of 1808, looking far overseas for its liveli¬ 
hood, possessed the open, informed mind, while the 
Greenock—or the Leith or the Birkenhead—of our 
own times has, despite increase of size and ease of 
communication, tend to fall back into a drab 
parochialism. Or should it be “because of” the 
so-called advances? The Ritchies appeared at the 
dawn of the phase of expansion. Their descendants 
are perhaps in the last ditch of defence. 
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There is ample material to inform us wliat manner 
of place was Greenock in these early days. It was 
a town of a country at war, but the war was clearly 
a more distant affair than another was to prove to 
he a hundred years later. One gets from the news¬ 
papers of the period an impression of a community 
rather enjoying the experience, apart from the fact 
that it handsomely profited by it. All the likely 
lads were gallant volunteers in one decorative corps 
or another. For the Corps of Greenock Sharp¬ 
shooters, the roll of lieutenants including a Ritchie 
and a Galt, it was claimed that it “ had the honour 
of being the first Volunteers in the Kingdom who 
came forward under that title”; and there was a 
Greenock & Port Glasgow Regiment of General 
Defence as well. A regiment of militia was regularly 
quartered in the town: the Berwickshire Militia 
being called out in 1803 when the carpenters of the 
town, mistaking a victim of the Press Gang for one 
of their number, attempted his rescue and gave the 
sailors a bad time of it. 

The armed forces enjoyed one particularly grand 
day in 1805. This was precipitated by a report from 
Inveraray that “a suspected large French vessel” 
had passed through the Sound of Tiling on the 
western coasts of Argyll and a suggestion that she 
could “be easily taken at Armaddy.” liven though 
this menace must have been fifty miles away as the 
crow flies, ancl three times that distance by water, 
patriotic Greenock rushed to arms. The first 
Greenock Regiment mounted guard. The militia 
prepared itself for action. The RiU'lucs volunteered 
the Neptune of their licet and saw her manned with 
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“sharpshooters and carpenters,” while the townsfolk 
crowded to the quay to cheer her off. Unhappily, 
just as she was about to start on the punitive 
expedition, the informant in Inveraray changed his 
mind and sent word through that the suspected 
vessel was in fact Ills Majesty’s ship Brilliant, 
patrolling the coast on her lawful occasions. The 
local newspaper, however, was quite satisfied as to 
the importance of the occasion and the gallantry of 
all concerned. 

Not a hint of hardship or shortage of food or of 
the curtailment of amusement informs the con¬ 
temporary records. Greenock enjoyed in that golden 
age, for instance, richer theatrical fare than it has 
known these last fifty years. Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Siddons would he at the New Theatre one week “ at 
very heavy expence” in Shakespeare’s celebrated 
comedy of the Merchant of Venice or Davis’s cele¬ 
brated play of the Castle ti/nrirc; the next it would 
be the Keans, the Kembles, the Macldins or the 
Macreadys—if it was not “Signor Tkd/.oni, the cele¬ 
brated Patagonian Samson,” in his “elegant 
exhibition,” including the Musical Glasses. If it 
was not some enterprising pioneer proposing to put 
up a balloon and inviting “persons of taste” to 
witness the spectacle, it was “ a Dancing Assembly 
in the Tontine Hall . , , Tickets for the Country 
Dances to be drawn at half-past eight o’clock,” If 
there was not a Ploughing Match in prospect at 
Fancy Farm, there were the booksellers to advertise 
the Quarterly Review and solicit subscriptions for 
The Pleasures of Hope by Mr. Campbell. 

The seafaring preoccupations of the community 
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enabled the citizens to divert themselves in some 
quite unusual directions. In 1809 Captain Alexander 
of the ship Mary, “just arrived from Jamaica,” was 
intimating in a modest advertisement that he “ has 
Three Turtles, of from thirty to one hundred and 
seventy pounds weight, for Sale on reasonable 
terms. For further particulars apply on board”; 
while the year of Waterloo produced this remarkable 
distraction: 

“Just Arrived, and to be seen in a commodious 
Room in Mr. Morrison’s Land, foot of Highland 
Close, a Live Alligator, imported in the ship I Triton , 
which arrived here on Saturday. This great Natural 
Curiosity, which lives either on Land or Water, and 
is in every respect of the same species as the Crocodile, 
which infests the banks of the Nile, will be exposed 
to view for a few days only . . . Intending visitors 
are requested to satisfy their curiosity without loss 
of time.” 

There is significance in a fashion note of i8ir: 

“ The Comet hat and mantle, made of coquclicot 
velvet, or fine merino cloth, claim a place among 
the most novel articles; the hat is made somewhat 
in the form of those turbans worn by the Moorish 
peasantry; it is trimmed with a very narrow silver 
galon, with a delicate silver flower in front, forming 
a cluster of small stars, with light and elegant sprays 
issuing from them, representing the tail of the 
superb and awe-inspiring stranger. The mantle 
trimmed with long tassel fringe, is peculiarly 
elegant, and falls in starry points over the 
form.” 

After all, that “ superb and awe-inspiring stranger” 
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gave a name to the pioneer commercial steamship 
of Europe. 

So wc gather from these old records the impression 
of a community much nearer a true culture than 
arc most provincial towns of this year of grace. At 
the height of its fortune this town of Greenock 
was dominating the shipping trade of Scotland and 
actually shaping like a capital. The leaders of its 
commerce, albeit the population of the place was 
then in the neighbourhood of 20,000 only, acted as 
citizens of the world. Archibald Ritchie’s “ Narrative” 
is explicit enough in this respect. It hardly matters, 
being only of local interest, that the Ritchies of 
1808 projected a harbour scheme for the town that 
was realised only in the tSHo’s. They were actually 
the leaders of the most significant, if inevitable, 
revolution in British commercial history. As they 
had dared the “Guarda Costas,” so were the Ritchies 
not afraid to beard the august Honourable East 
India Company—as a bold man might nowadays 
think of attacking the Bank of England. 

Our historian takes up the story at the point of 
James Ritchie’s return from “his celebrated expedi¬ 
tion to the Southern Pacific.” Home from PoLosi in 
1810, the good man was sent to MalLa, there to 
establish such a depot as had been created in 
Heligoland, So: 

“About this time your father and Mr. Hugh 
Crawford of Kilblain Square became objects of 
general admiration throughout the whole kingdom, 
both through the channel of newspapers as well as 
by the more important monthly reviews and 
periodicals. The Monopoly enjoyed by the Hon. 
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East India Co. had long been looked upon as a sore 
grievance by the people of the United Kingdom. 
The duration of the charter being about expired, 
these two friends, whose mental powers were upon 
a par, and their sympathies and opinions coincided 
on the subject of the national grievance, came to 
the resolution to memorialise Parliament (a privilege 
far less exercised in those days than now) to decline 
renewing the Hon. Cods charter as regards trade 
with Europe. Little did they think or distantly 
realise in their own minds the transcendent influence 
and important future results which their resolution 
was to bring about within the short period of a 
generation. It was a bold determination when it is 
considered that neither periodical nor review or 
magazine, great oracles in those days, even indicated 
a desire of denying to the all potent East India Co., 
with their armies and their fleets, indeed their 
almost regal power, the removal of the monopoly 
of trade. When the framers of the petition got it 
into condition to be shown, they called together 
as many of the leading merchants in Greenock and 
Port Glasgow as the inner office could accommodate 
and laid it before them. I need not say how surprised 
they were when they found what they were to 
deliberate upon, but after making a few verbal 
alterations they agreed to support it, and to press 
its being adopted by Parliament. 

“As it was expedient that some one should be on 
the spot, the experience, tact, and address of Mr. 
Crawford conspired to single him out as the most 
suitable Commissioner for the occasion, and as 
travelling and the expense of living* in London were 
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alike fabulous prices, it was thought expedient that 
contributions to defray both should be solicited. 

I was therefore requested when procuring signatures 
to solicit subscriptions. Both of these I accomplished 
zealously and successfully. The Memorial for the 
limitation of the blast India Company’s Charter, 
backed as it was by the unanimous voice and petition 
of almost all the country, England, Scotland and 
Ireland, the legislature, no doubt convinced of its 
desirability, cordially met the petition. Tree Trade 
with India was decreed to take place from and after 
the expiration of their charter in July 1813.” 

To lead the movement that eventually broke the 
monopoly of the East India Company was some¬ 
thing. One likes the Ritchies best of all, however, 
for tlieir part in a splendid failure quite unrelated 
to the earning of profits. It has been suggested that 
they were civilised men. We are assured that even 
their cashier was a man out of the ordinary, lie 
was “Mr. Peter Buchanan . . . who had sole charge 
of the Books and Accounts (quite enough for two 
ordinary men). I-Ie was never out a penny in any 
of his calculations; not so much to he wondered at, 
as intellectually he had scarcely an equal in Greenock; 
a first-rate mathematician, and who, in conjunction 
with John Spence, then at the head of Scotch 
mathematicians, used to write articles for Blackwood 
or the Edinburgh Review.” As for the Ritchies 
themselves, they may not have been mathematicians, 
but they had at least a large educational idea. 
Unhappily, it is dealt with only briefly, and between 
brackets, in the “Narrative,” in a passage on “the 
contemplated designs and improvements by yonr 
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father and his Associates.” The memorialist appar¬ 
ently regarded it as a side issue. At all events: 

“ They had also petitioned Parliament for a 
University to be situated in the centre of the town, 
with two accessory scholastic establishments, the 
expense to be defrayed by a very moderate assess¬ 
ment, but this tax Bill was thrown out.” 

It might be worth while looking up ancient 
volumes of Hansard to discover whence the opposi¬ 
tion came. One fancies, for reasons still to be dis¬ 
cussed, that Glasgow had a hand in the suppression 
of Greenock’s cultural ambition. For this University 
idea surely represents the peak moment in the 
town’s affairs. Its commercial history had been 
brief enough. In the early seventeenth century the 
place was little more than a cluster of fishermen’s 
hovels. Then, as foreign trade began to develop, 
a vigorous laird, Sir John Schaw, organised harbours 
and obtained rights, so that the townlet was in the 
happiest situation when shipping “boomed” in the 
eighteenth. If Glasgow at the bridgehead of the 
river was the ordained market of West Scotland, 
Greenock at the limit of deep water commanded 
the approaches; and it did so with the effect of a 
blockading squadron. Deliberately its merchants 
hindered the free passage of goods to the interior. 

We shall discover how that was done and how 
sorely Glasgow was put to it to maintain its com¬ 
merce. It was long on the cards that Greenock, and 
not Glasgow, should be Scotland’s greatest port. 
But whether such as the Ritchies realised it or not 
—and that seems doubtful—the cards were being 
stacked against the outer port even when it seemed 
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at the peak of prosperity. Some twenty miles up¬ 
river men were discovering with certainty how the 
Clyde might be deepened to carry the ships past the 
Tail of the Bank. Only three miles or so across the 
Firth an eccentric hotelkeeper was planning that 
fatal fragment of industrial high-explosive, the 
Comet —-the first commercial vessel driven by steam 
power on European waters. The writing was already 
on Greenock’s sea walls. 

Of the Ritchies and Leitchs only vestigial remains 
are left now. (As a law apprentice the boy of the 
piano-stool assisted in winding up some of the last 
of their estates. He was even to deliver a notice in 
bankruptcy to one of the last of Greenock’s ship¬ 
owning firms.) The “Narrative” itself concludes on 
a sigh. “After your father’s lamented death in 1812 
at Barbadoes, your Uncle James was recalled from 
Malta and placed at the head of the Greenock 
establishment.” Archibald Ritchie himself pro¬ 
ceeded to India, fulfilling the Scot’s sad destiny of 
empire-builder. Retired in the seventies of last 
century, and writing from London on a New Year’s 
Day, he penned an epitaph. 

“Such, my dear friend, is a brief sketch from 
memory of the partners who conducted and those 
who co-operated with them in carrying on one of 
the most extensive and eminent houses of business, 
which then, or ever since, has existed in Scotland; 
and I am the only one left who took active part in 
its affairs, now dedicate the narrative to you, the 
last surviving child of my early benefactor. 

“Archd. T. Ritchie.” 



CHAPTER FOUR 


CITY, TOWN AND RIVER 

T he settlement of which Greenock forms tire centre 
is something of a topographical curiosity. As 
seen from the Firth of Clyde, it appears to be one 
enormously long town, a serpent of buildings coiling 
itself under the hills along some ten miles of coast. 
It undulates round bay and promontory. At few 
points does it stretch deep into the hinterland. One 
guesses easily at streets falling to the sea at quite 
astonishing gradients. 

The oddity of this lay-out is matched by the 
strangeness of its political constitution. For the 
long town is three towns in the municipal sense. 
Three Provosts atrd three Town Councils rule gravely 
in those parts, and every attempt by Greenock to 
absorb Port Glasgow on the east and Gourock on 
the west (where Britain’s first red herrings were 
cured) has dismally failed. It is hard to conceive 
a good administrative reason for the division, even 
if the burghs were once not so closely knit together 
as they are now. On the other hand, it is pleasant 
enough to know that the identities of the lesser 
burghs have been maintained by the strength of 
nothing more potent, nothing less imponderable, 
than sheer pride. 

Between Greenock and what is known as the Port 
the jealousy, itself the wraith of real enmity, has 
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good historical warrant, even if it has to-day some 
merely comic echoes. It is still possible at least to 
irritate a native of Port Glasgow by asking an absurd 
question—“Who boiled the bell?” And if the 
questioner be a Greenock man, the man from the 
Port will fiercely retort with another—“ Who hung 
the monkey?” Trainloads of football enthusiasts, 
homing on Saturday evenings to Greenock, would 
in fairly recent times occasionally challenge the 
Port with a glad shout of “ Bell soup!” as they passed 
through the station. To which Port Glasgow 
had a poor enough response in “The gilded 
gabbart!” 

The provenance of these absurdities is obscure 
enough. Even the oral legends are clearly inventions. 
As to the Port’s intromissions with the bell, the 
story goes that the Magistrates of the town, troubled 
by the cracking of the instrument, effected an 
economical repair by having it tarred. The results 
being lamentable in the musical sense, they arc 
credited with having placed the bell in a vat to boil 
the tar awayl (Greenock men used even to allege 
that the very steeple supporting the bell was off 
the plumb.) Another version declares the boiling 
to have been the necessary sequel to the painting of 
the bell by envious neighbours, fons et origo mali. 
It does not seem to matter. Perhaps the whole 
affair started from the episode recorded in the 
Gazetteer of Scotland as having happened some 200 
years ago, when a representation was made to the 
Town Council of Glasgow, complaining that the 
church bell, “having but a weak sound, was not 
fully heard by the inhabitants of the Port.” Glasgow 
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duly responded with a bell, bearing the inscription 
Soli Dei Gloria , which served the purpose until the 
old kirk was demolished. It was then sold to the 
owner of a Clyde steamer and was in use as a ship’s 
bell till 1845, when it disappears from history. 

The riposte to Greenock has an equally absurd 
basis in fiction. The legend tells how a fishing 
vessel put into Greenock harbour, the ship’s com¬ 
pany including an ape which its owners had arrayed 
in the uniform of a French soldier. This so alarmed 
the people of Greenock, nervous for good enough 
reasons of the Napoleonic threat, that they lynched 
the unhappy animal. The exploit is actually com¬ 
memorated, in another version, in popular rhyme. 

A boat was wrecked on Greenock coast, 

And a’ the hands on board were lost, 

Except a monkey that clung to a post 
And was washed ashore sae spunky-o. 

Some fishermen were standing by; 

They cam’ and took him for a spy; 

Says one: “We’ll hang him, he maun die— 

He’s auld Napoleon’s Nuncio.” 

Of all the inter-burglial exchanges indeed, “the 
gilded gabbart!” alone has substantial provenance. 
It is a fact that the steeple of Greenock’s Mid Kirk 
in the heart of the town is surmounted by the 
model of a sort of fishing smack only, whereas the 
corresponding minaret in Port Glasgow holds up to 
the skies the proud effigy of a full-rigged ship. 

For some description of the rivalry during the 
early years of this century, and some amusing 
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comments thereon, the curious can be recommended 
to that odd farrago of travellers 5 talcs, The Steam- 
Boat by John Galt. Meanwhile, the student of 
human nature will not fail to mark that quality in 
the jibes which raises them above the level of mere 
brickbats in a local fracas. They are racial pheno¬ 
mena; to denigrate by ridicule is one of the oldest 
of Scottish customs. And one must again emphasise 
the fact that, though they are now almost forgotten 
by a generation which has had its character ironed 
out by the influence of the wireless, the cinema, and 
the bus, they were the authentic expressions of 
bitter rivalry in the struggle for mercantile power. 
The Port was the creation of Glasgow in deliberate 
challenge to Greenock in its commanding situation 
at the innermost point of anchorage on the Clyde. 
For generations the people of Greenock waged war, 
even with their fists on occasion, to abate that 
challenge. 

The story of the Clyde as a port is in essence the 
story of Glasgow’s effort to bring the Atlantic to 
the doors of its warehouses. Greenock’s Indian 
Summer of power and prosperity under the Ritchies 
and Leitchs was only an episode. All the factors 
insisted on Glasgow’s destiny as the commercial 
capital of Scotland. Its clear emergence as such was 
only a matter of time. But as in all high drama, 
time was precisely the element that gives the tale 
its fascination. 

One has to imagine the community at the bridge¬ 
head of the river, a community fired by its sense of 
. destiny, struggling through long centuries to get 
at the sea and the fecund tides. In that respect its 
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history is almost one of desperation. At one time 
it was using Blackness on the Forth as its port for 
Continental trade. At another it hired its vessels 
out of Whitehaven and other Cumberland harbours 
—instituting, incidentally, the romantic calling of 
supercargo. For a time it used Irvine on the Ayrshire 
seaboard as its foreport, carrying its goods by pack- 
mules over the Covenanting moors about Fenwick. 
A canal that never got nearer the Ayrshire coast 
than Paisley is one of the most interesting relics of 
that drang nach western. There is a theme for the 
novelist in that canal. It was filled up to make a 
railway line. It is a monument, as is also the 
Caledonian Canal, to the frustration of the genius 
of its builder, Thomas Telford, who kept on 
believing in canals far into the days when the 
distinct triumph of the railways was manifest to 
lesser men. A poet, Robert Tanuahill, drowned 
himself in one of its vestigial culs-de-sac. 

What stood longest in the way of Glasgow, how¬ 
ever, was the most primitive of human motives— 
jealousy, rivalry; call it what you will. There lay 
between the Cathedral-University city and the sea 
much more than several miles of sandbank, dry at 
low tide. Other communities with their own livings 
to see to were industrious in denying her access to 
deep water. A town so far up the river as Renfrew 
long exercised its curious privilege as a Royal Burgh 
in restraint of Glasgow’s trade. Another Royal 
Burgh, Dumbarton, declined to become Glasgow’s 
satellite port on the ground, it is prettily said, that 
“ the influx of mariners would tend to raise the price 
of butter and eggs to the inhabitants”—though for 
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this pleasant legend there is, unfortunately, abso¬ 
lutely no historical warrant. And when the opposi¬ 
tion of these places had abated through natural 
causes, there remained in the last ditch Greenock, 
with its vigorous laird, Sir John Scliaw, and such 
as the Ritchies to fight for the wealth from the 
Indies. 

Hence, directly enough, the artificial creation by 
Glasgow of Port Glasgow on the lands of Newark, 
a mile or two to the eastward of Greenock. Newark 
Castle still stands, a rose-pink gem brooding on the 
tidal waters of Clyde but hidden from the sight of 
main-road travellers by the red-briclc buildings and 
gantries of shipyards. It seems to represent a charm¬ 
ing irony. For one thing, it fell ultimately to the 
descendants of that Sir John Schaw of Greenock, 
who was the sharpest thorn in the side of the young 
Port. By them it was handed to the care of His 
Majesty’s Office of Works; and in that care it seems 
likely to outlive the shipyards. 

Maxwell, however, was the name of the family 
in possession of the lands of Newark in the late 
seventeenth century, and the vendor to the Magis¬ 
trates of Glasgow was Sir Patrick Maxwell, with 
the consent of other parties. The transaction was 
completed on January 4th, 1668, and is pleasingly 
recorded in the Burgh Records of Glasgow, thus: 

“The provost (Mr. John Anderson) declared in 
counsell that he and utheris with him had had ane 
meiting, yesternight, with the lairdis elder and 
younger, of Newark, and that thei had setled with 
them anent the taking of ane peice land of theirs in 
few, for loadening and livering of their ships there 
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anchoring and building ane harbour there, and that 
the saidis lairdis had subscryvit the contract of few 
this morning, quhilk was all allowed and approvine 
be the saidis magistratis and counsell.” 

Of this agreement confirmation was rapidly forth¬ 
coming from that cheerful monarch, Charles II. 
Newport of Glasgow became forthwith a Burgh of 
Barony, with the Magistrates of Glasgow in supreme 
power. Their declaration of trade war on Greenock 
was complete. The war was to last almost exactly 
a hundred years—and the Port was fated to be its 
Belgium. 

It was a bright war while it lasted, with a brisk 
atmosphere of brigandage pervading its crises. It 
was in part a war of political skirmishing, the 
Magistrates of Glasgow not disdaining to “lobby” 
in influential quarters for privileges. Thus the 
honour and profit of maintaining the principal 
Custom House of the Clyde was a chronic issue 
between the communities, first one town and then 
the other securing the advantage. And if Glasgow’s 
superior political power generally prevailed, and if 
Glasgow could persuade the majority of Scottish 
traders to use the Port in preference to Greenock, 
Sir John Scbaw and his associates would retort by 
taking the law into their own hands. Their usual 
expedient was to forget the rules of excise and the 
sanctity of His Majesty’s Custom-house books, and 
to unload likely cargoes into their own cellars over¬ 
night and dispose of them before authority realised 
what had happened. Rivalry of the kind could lead 
to fisticuffs between mobs on the rough wooded 
ground which then separated the burghs. Even the 
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persons of Customs officers were not always secure 
from the impact of local passions. 

This state of affairs, of which the detailed history 
is picturesque enough, has its bearing on the evolu¬ 
tion of Scotland as a whole and on the curious 
question of Scottish nationality. For it is clear 
from these and similar records that, so late as the 
end of the seventeenth century, the writ of national 
government ran but weakly, and that the effective, 
productive Scotland was no more than a congeries 
of independent and competitive pockets of com¬ 
merce. That we may indeed ascribe to the weakening 
of central government after the Union of the 
Crowns in 1603, and to the schisms, mainly of the 
spiritual order, that seared the national conscious¬ 
ness throughout a century. Some may look upon 
the phase as one of the disagreeable consequences of 
Union with England. For the present we may 
perhaps see in the process, whatever its causes, at 
least a partial explanation of the fatal dichotomy, 
that wonderful capacity for schism, which still 
denies unity and poise to the Scottish character. 

For all their rivalry, Greenock and Port Glasgow 
were fated, indeed, to share a vast deal of both 
commercial and spiritual experience. Together they 
saw to the fitting out of the last tragic effort in 
commercial independence, the Darien Expeditions 
of 1696-1706, when Scotland went forth to colonise 
Panama on the strength, among other trading goods, 
of 4,000 periwigs and 1,500 English Bibles. Together 
they exported to the colonies the sweepings of the 
country’s prisons. They endured an occasional raid 
by Rob Roy and his men, whose ability to ford the 
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Clyde with ease above Dumbarton is an interesting 
measure of the then state of the channel which can 
now take the 80,000 tons of a Queen Maty. During 
the Napoleonic Wars they knew the meaning of the 
Press Gang, and, as they knew again in 1914-18, 
of the convoy system, once at least seeing as many 
as 150 ships anchored in line, awaiting their turns 
to discharge. And their joint experience was to 
culminate in their inevitable humiliation by 
Glasgow. 

It was for the Port a peculiarly bitter fate. As wc 
have seen, Greenock remained in the predominant 
position on the Clyde well into the second decade 
of the nineteenth century. By 1774, however, 
Glasgow had had its use of its own satellite creation. 
In that year the Port received the dubious benefits of 
self-government. No doubt its people were delighted. 
But did a few among them not realise that, whatever 
good things the future might hold, the first 
romantic phase of the community’s life was 
over? Shipping, with all its charm as well as its 
material benefits, was moving relentlessly up the 
river. 

Plappily, there are records still extant to let us 
understand something of the spirit of the Port in 
its antumnal days. We can read how the town’s 
drummer or bellman would parade the streets, 
crying a gallant, “ Notice! All hands and passengers 
of the ship Leguan (or whatever it might be) must 
repair on board immediately as she goes direct to 
sea by steamboat.” While the sailing ships still 
survived and their crews, all natives, came back 
from their long sea-wanderings, it was the pretty 
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custom to arrange a communal “Welcome Home.” 
This involved the borrowing of bunting, the for¬ 
mation of a procession through the town, and a 
vast patronage of hostelries, where, united with 
their wives and sweethearts, the tars suitably 
reaffirmed their ultimate allegiance to the straggling 
town under the steep slopes of Clune and Devol. 
A period piece about Port Glasgow in definite 
decline as a shipowning centre must be quoted in 
full. It refers to 1842 or thereabouts. 

“A considerable number of wealthy shipowners 
and merchants also resided here; but as most of 
them were advanced in years and had ample incomes 
to live on, they did not embark in business to any 
extent, or give any impulse to the trade or commerce 
of the place. On a fine forenoon, if you had taken 
your place in front of the Town’s Buildings, you 
would have seen several of them with cancs in their 
hands approaching you from various points of the 
compass, retiring to the Coffee-room and reading 
the newspapers, adjourning thereafter on some 
special days to the Court-house to act as Magistrates 
or Justices of the Peace, and after discharging their 
duties sallying forth to the pavement in front of 
the buildings, walking about in pairs, chatting and 
laughing, and never giving over their pedestrian 
movements until they had snuffed in a sufficient 
amount of the caller air to give a stimulus to their 
gastronomical powers in digesting a good dinner.” 
_ There is irony in that, conscious or not. Only 
six shipowners were left in the Port while the 
Crimean War was being fought, and each owned 
only one small ship. There are no deep-sea ships 
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sailing now out of the Port that Glasgow created 
episodically. 

The community, like the individual, has its pre¬ 
ordained destiny. There are not many to speak 
kindly of modern Glasgow, but it was for an 
observer so shrewd as Daniel Defoe “ the beautifullest 
little city in Europe,” and for another travelled 
alien “to outward Appearance the prettiest and 
most uniform Town that I ever saw; and I believe 
there is none like it in Britain.” That great jour¬ 
nalist, the author of Robinson Crusoe , saw only a 
pleasant little market town built on a hillside sur¬ 
mounted by the Gothic of the Cathedral, with a 
lovely old college building (which survived well 
into the nineteenth century and should he standing 
to this day) on the road that led from the summit 
to the pleasant banks of the Clyde. If he knew that 
coal was mined in a domestic way on the outskirts 
of the town, he could hardly surmise the seams of 
blackband ironstone in the hinterland and the 
imminent births of James Watt and James Beaumont 
Neilson. We need not wonder that he ignored the 
significance of the shallow river, dribbling over 
gravel and sand on its way to the distant sea. 

Bishop Lesley before him—-he who was Chaplain 
to Mary, Queen of Scots—had appreciated fully 
enough the commercial significance of Glasgow. 
His Latin History of Scotland, Scottished in 1596 by 
Father James Dalrymple of the Scottish cloister at 
Regensburg on the Danube, delightfully describes 
the place. Following references to Renfrew and 
Govan—■which “ brews gude ale commended through 
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the whole land”—he proceeds: “ From this beyond 
the water of Clyde, distant other twa miles, is ane 
noble toune to wit, of Glasgow, where is ane arch¬ 
bishop’s scat. Surely Glasgow is the most renowned 
market in the West, honourable and celebrate. It 
sends to the East countries very fatt kye, herring 
lylcewyse, and salmon, ox-hidcs, wool, and skins, 
buter lykewyse, that nane bettir, and cheese. But 
contrary to the West (where is a people very numer¬ 
ous in respect of the commodity of the sea-coast) 
besides other merchandise all kynd of corn to them 
it sends: to Argyle, to the Hebridian Isles, and 
lykewyse to the outmost isles in Ireland it send 
baith wine and ale. ... It has a very fair situation 
and pleasant, abundant in gairdine herbes, aple 
trees, and orchards. Farther, it has a very com¬ 
modious seyport quhairin litle ships, ten miles from 
the sea, restes beside the brig, quiliilkc brig, having 
8 bowes, is ane great delectation to the lukers 
upon it.” 

It is clear, in fact, that Glasgow had a sense of its 
sea-destiny at an early period in British commercial 
history. A feeble effort to deepen the Clyde was 
made even in the sixteenth century—as if something 
of the Elizabethan spirit had percolated to the 
North; and Glasgow’s ultimate inspiration towards 
the Atlantic was certainly a by-product of the 
Elizabethan endeavour. For, as every schoolboy has 
known at one time in his scholastic career, there 
was a brief union of the Kingdoms under Cromwell, 
when the Scottish merchants enjoyed for the first 
time free access to the American colonies. It was 
a short interlude of free trading. The Restoration 
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put a stop to it, and the subsequent Navigation Acts 
were aimed as much against the Scots as against 
the Dutch and other lesser breeds. But while it 
lasted Glasgow had smelt the spices of the Indies 
and glimpsed the colour of their gold. She was 
henceforth to be haunted by those alluring spectres. 

The making of Glasgow into a port may be said 
to have started in earnest in 1662. A quay was to 
be built at the Broomielaw—the name sweetly sur¬ 
vives—and masters of families were instructed in 
due course to give the labour of their servants for 
the carrying of sand to fill in the back of it. Some 
might say there was a prophetic brutality in the 
record that “ the Council, having decided to increase 
the height of the quay, instruct the Dean of Gild 
to endeavour to obtain additional oak timber, either 
in the High Kirk or back gallery”—though it is 
piously believed that the Cathedral was never raped 
in the manner suggested. A register of ships entering 
the port was instituted only a few years later. 

They must have been miserably small craft, these 
ships that made their laborious way to Glasgow in 
the i67o’s. Traffic on the river between the Tail of 
the Bank and the Broomielaw was chiefly main¬ 
tained by clumsy wherries and, latterly, what were 
known as fly-boats. Built and owned in Greenock, 
these vessels of some twenty-eight feet in length 
took before the coming of the Comet the bulk of 
the passenger traffic. Winds and tides favouring, 
they could make the twenty-mile passage in four 
hours or thereabouts. It was apt to be adventurous 
voyaging, the passenger frequently finding himself 
standing on a sandbank to lighten a vessel that, 
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drawing four feet of water, had stuck fast. One 
sighs for the charming leisureliness of the age! 
What a convivial picture is conjured up by the 
record of action taken by the Magistrates of Greenock 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, when 
the owners and masters of these fly-boats were 
summoned before them, to be urged towards the 
better management of their vessels, the reasonable 
discipline of their passengers in the matter of 
liquor and its use, and the suppression of obscene 
and improper language! If such admonitions were 
necessary in 1795 or thereabouts, we may fancy that 
the standards of conviviality in the fly-boats were 
high. 

The leisureliness of the age, however, was a sur¬ 
vival; it was something carried over from the old 
Scotland. It is pleasant indeed to think that these 
ancient frequenters of the Clyde waterway were 
Scots pure and simple, whether of Lowland or 
Highland blood. The Irish were still to come. It is 
pleasant to think of a civilised Glasgow, that pretty 
town still dominated by the influences of the 
Cathedral and the University. But the new forces 
were already at work. There were men in Glasgow 
who had seen and were realising visions of wealth. 
Their activity was in due course to make “pretty” 
the epithet least applicable to their city, to reduce 
the standing and influence of an ancient University 
to those of a glorified technical college, and to 
import, in their search for cheap labour, an alien 
and still disturbing element of population. 

Perhaps the unpopularity of the Act of Union of 
1707 was the measure of the plain Scot’s instinctive 
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feeling that, if he might seem to be gaining the 
world, he might also be losing his own soul. Even 
in Glasgow the mobs rioted in protest against 
what was felt to be a surrender of something 
imponderable but important. The disturbances 
marked the hour of change. It was more than the 
hour of political change and the disappearance of 
the last shreds of independence. It was the hour of 
passing from a simple economic system of barter 
and conquest to the system we can only call 
Capitalism, with all its fantastic extremes of 
enormous wealth and desperate, hopeless poverty. 

What the Union of the Parliaments did for the 
merchants of Glasgow was to restore to them their 
trade with the American colonics; and we must at 
least pause to marvel at the vigour with which 
they accepted the opportunity. Glasgow’s mercan¬ 
tile story takes on at this point an air of the fabulous. 
With astonishing rapidity the place became a world 
centre of the tobacco trade with the plantations, 
endangering even the position of Bristol in that 
fragrant respect. The Scotsmen could undercut in 
the market. They could evade in dexterous ways 
the strict rules of Excise. They could afford to give 
the planters vast credits on the security of their 
growing crops. They could supply the colonists 
with a vast variety of cheap goods in exchange fox- 
bulging cargoes of the Virginian weed. In 1771-73 
the Glasgow merchants brought in 46 million 
pounds of tobacco from the Colonies, re-exporting 
44 millions, and 10,000 pounds of manufactured 
tobacco, to all parts of Europe. By 1775 the impor- 
tation had risen to 57 million pounds. At its^pealc 
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the Glasgow trade represented more than fifty per 
cent, of the whole British commerce in that 
commodity. 

It was the beginning of the Revolution completed 
by the industrial developments so shortly after to 
take place. It stimulated right away certain social 
developments of vast importance. Scotland saw for 
the first time the rise of the merchant prince, aspir¬ 
ing in the now familiar way to buy himself into the 
ranks of the landed gentry. A plutocracy appeared; 
and of the new breed there was none more remark¬ 
able than the Tobacco Lord of Glasgow. It is told 
of these hard and successful men that, unconsciously 
or not, they aped their predecessors of Genoa and 
Venice, strutting the pavements of the town in red 
cloaks, powdered wigs, cocked hats, silken hose, and 
buckled shoes. They carried gold-headed canes— 
and an overbearing sense of the power vested in 
them by their wealth. Humbler men must give 
them the sidewalk as they sailed along; petitioners 
for their favour must cringe in the gutters, smiling 
obsequiously; no woman dared show her face in 
the Trongate. They “were in a fair way,” says one 
shrewd historian of Glasgow, “to demoralise the 
nation by their wealth.” No doubt the common folk 
grinned when Charles Edward Stewart came back 
from Derby with his ragged army and mulcted the 
city in cash and supplies. Probably they smiled, for 
your Scot i-ejoices a thought too easily in the 
humiliation of the mighty, when the revolt of the 
American colonists brought the tobacco trade 
crashing to ruin. 

This was a commercial calamity on the grand 
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scale. To avert it the Glasgow merchants, warm 
for their Hanoverian King and his productive 
Empire, had raised a thousand men at a cost of 
£10,000 and fitted out fourteen privateers—good 
money spent in vain. The huge debts owed by the 
planters to the Tobacco Lords were promptly 
repudiated. As a financial disaster the episode 
ranked with the failure of the Darien Scheme. 

Glasgow was to recover in remarkable fashion, 
as we know, but now we see clearly the causes that, 
in the scale of history, reduce the creation of Port 
Glasgow to a mere episode and give those twenty 
miles of river between anchorage and bridgehead 
their interest and significance. Even while American 
Independence was a calamity unforeseen, even while 
the Port flourished in its merry little war with 
Greenock, the effective men of Glasgow, less con¬ 
cerned now that the place should flourish by the 
preaching of the Word than that they themselves 
should prosper by expansion, had still those dull 
sandbanks and those sluggish tides on their minds. 
On the deepening of the river they set to work in 
earnest in the 1750’s. 

A report produced in that year by John Smeaton, 
the builder of the Eddystone Lighthouse, lets us 
understand the nature of the problem. lie found 
between Glasgow Bridge and the harbour of Ren¬ 
frew—a distance of only about five miles—twelve 
shoals standing between the city and the sea. Over 
four of these there were only eighteen inches of 
water at low tide. One, a few hundred yards down 
from the bridge, was covered only by fifteen inches. 
And Smeaton’s recipe was to build dams and locks; 
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he would have made a canal. That was in itself 
nearly impossible. Had it been possible, it might 
have involved a calamitous decision. The scheme 
was dropped. 

Another man appears on the scene, in 1768. This 
was Mr. John Golborne of Chester, an engineer 
experienced in the problems presented by the River 
Dee. He appears to have understood the Clyde at a 
glance. His admirable suggestion to the Magistrates 
of Glasgow was that they should build jetties, 
which, jutting into the natural channel of the river, 
would tend to confine its flow and let the volume 
of water do its own scouring of a new bed. The 
report was detailed as to methods and probable cost; 
it was confirmed by a survey made by James Watt, 
a Greenock man; and Golborne was ultimately 
instructed to proceed. 

He proceeded—and succeeded. There was trouble 
with the ford at Dumbuck (on that same Bowling 
Bend on which was focused so much of the popular 
interest in the Queen Mary’s passage to the sea), but 
he mastered it. Where he had contracted to produce 
a depth of six feet, his jetties and the resultant scour 
created a depth of nearly seven. The gratitude of 
Glasgow was thereupon expressed with more than 
the legendary abundance. Golborne got from the 
Council .£1,500 over his contract price of ^'2,300. 
They were simultaneously moved by a pleasing 
sentiment to present him with a silver cup, also 
a hundred pounds for his son. 

Other engineers than Golborne contributed to the 
successful deepening of the Clyde. One came along 
later to point out that the linking up of the ends of 
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his jetties with quays would still further intensify 
the scouring action of current and tide. The prin¬ 
ciple revealed and adopted, it became, roughly, a 
simple enough matter of narrowing the Clyde in 
order to deepen it. But the brilliance of Golborne’s 
original idea remains undimmed. Where there were 
seven feet of water at Dumbuck in 1773 there were 
fourteen feet at low tide in 1781, the increased depth 
produced simply by the primitive force of the 
current. In 1806 the Harmony of Liverpool, 120 
tons, made her way to the Broomielaw on the 
springs. The gate was open. An 8o,ooo-ton liner 
could pass through it in 1936. 

The unique character of the achievement should 
be carefully comprehended. In making the Clyde, 
which is said to have made Glasgow, Glasgow did 
not make a canal. It insinuated a channel through 
miles of sandbanks, allowing the freer passage of 
waters that carry always their burden of silt to 
increase these sandbanks. In short, the Magistrates 
engaged themselves and their successors in eternal 
warfare with the forces of nature. The battle has 
lasted more than a century now. Upwards of ten 
millions have been spent on the channel’s main¬ 
tenance and improvement. Between 1844 and 1913 
some ninety million cubic yards of materials were 
lifted by the steam dredgers—the makings, one 
fancies, of quite a tidy little island. Five million 
tons of material were removed so that the Queen 
Mary alone might be safely launched and piloted to 
the sea. 

There is a story in these dredgers alone, in the 
evolution of the restless monsters that may be 
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heard rattling day and night in one part of the 
channel or another. One is not thinking of the 
ancient tale of the Edinburgh man who counted 
453 buckets and refused to move on until he had 
counted the last! The mind seizes on the interest 
of this side-issue of prosperity, which has forced 
men to evolve a high and special, if popularly 
neglected, technique. A dredger does wear a comic 
air, with its squat hull and coarse buckets on an 
endless chain, tearing up the river-bed and shooting 
it overside into the attached hopper-barge. But the 
science of the business remains; and the dredger is 
the symbol of a sharp imperative. 

Glasgow’s dreadful need to keep the channel clear 
produced in the early days some queer machines 
indeed. Pennant tells in his "Tour (1769-1772) how 
he saw the primitive method applied: 

“The machines, called ploughs, are large hollow 
cases, the back is of cast-iron, the two ends of wood, 
the other side open. These are drawn across the 
river by means of capstans placed on long wooden 
frames or flats, are drawn over empty, returned 
with the iron side downwards, which scrapes the 
bottom, and brings up at every return half a ton 
of gravel, depositing it on the bank, and thus twelve 
hundred tons are cleared every day. Where the river 
is too wide” (He must have seen. Golborne at work!) 
“the shores are contracted by jetties.” 

The first steam dredger, capable of working to a 
depth of twelve feet, was built in Glasgow in 1824: 
the credit for the idea being given by some to lienry 
Bell of Comet fame. Just as these words are being 
written a voice on the wireless is telling how a 
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Clydeside firm is to build seven dredgers for a 
variety of ports at home and abroad. 

The ship-canal of Clyde remains a wonder in the 
right sort of eyes. You see it at low tide, a mean 
enough stream in all conscience, meandering among 
the mud-flats, lazily writing its name over the 
broad stretch of the river’s original bed. At high 
tide it is marked by red beacons and perches and 
miniature lighthouses, of which the precise sig¬ 
nificance is apt to baffle all save certified mariners. 
It runs here past a crowded town on a steep hillside, 
there through fields and the wooded policies of 
gentlemen’s houses: “first a cow and then an iron 
ship,” as the American essayist, John Burroughs, 
reports in a famous passage. The Highland hills 
are over it on the one side—and Paisley’s sewage 
comes out on the other. The passage from Greenock 
to Glasgow is a crystallisation, as it were, of Scot¬ 
land, ancient and modern. Great ships go up and 
down. Over the tides hang the bald sterns of vessels 
in the making. 

But the eye that can probe to the significance of 
any spectacle will see much more. It will see that 
vessels of size on the waterway must fly the red and 
white flag which indicates the presence of a licensed 
pilot on her bridge: the familiar spectacle predi¬ 
cating the existence of a corps of men knowledgeable 
in the quirks and whimsies of the channel. It will 
observe that the units of a whole flotilla of tugboats 
are, like insects on a smooth stream, always fussily 
on the move, swinging ahead and astern of the 
monsters their power must help to steer round 
bends and through the narrow gates of docks. Even 
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the generic name of these small titans has its special 
provenance. According to the historian of Port 
Glasgow, the word “tug” in this connection has 
not its ordinary significance—and the action, after 
all, is hardly that of tugging. It appears that John 
Wood of the Port built in 1817 a small vessel for 
the Firth of Forth coasting trade, which, proving 
unsuitable for her destined work, was thereafter 
used for towing only, giving her ingenuous name 
in perpetuity to a splendid fleet, of which the epic 
has still to be written. The first steam vessel built 
specifically for towing work seems to have been the 
Samson, a thing of 53 tons with two engines of 
twenty horse-power each, produced by Denny’s of 
Dumbarton in 1819. 

Of all the constant features of the river’s life, 
however, there is none more pervasive and yet less 
ostentatious than the continuous passage up and 
down the channel of squat red ships with bluff 
bows and black funnels set well aft. These are the 
hopper-barges that eternally carry the scourings of 
the dredgers to be dumped in the deep water of the 
Firth off the Garroch Heads, the southernmost 
point of the Island of Bute. It is a humble trade. 
These vessels move unpretentiously about their 
affairs. Not many eyes recognise them as the red 
corpuscles in the blood-stream of Scottish trade. 

Seldom, by any chance, do they halt in the course 
of their innumerable passages past Greenock and 
the Port. They actually seem to wear the air of 
disdaining places less important than Glasgow and 
of having much more to do upstream; as indeed 
they have in their endless task of carrying away the 
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ever-silting sand, so that the tide may flow from 
Greenock to Glasgow in an hour as against the 
three hours it took in 1806. They keep Glasgow open 
as a port. They ease the passage of big ships past the 
sparsely-patronised harbours of the downstream 
ports. These had their hour. It is over and done 
with now. 

But, as we shall see, all the power of Glasgow 
could not kill Greenock and the Port. Iier ultimate 
triumph in shipping necessitated no more than a 
diversion of energies. The long struggle for shipping 
power was but the prelude to an even more urgent 
drama of development, in which the twin towns on 
the lower reaches were to play their large parts. 
The opening of Glasgow as a port on the grand 
scale coincided with other events to make of the 
Clyde the destined cradle of shipbuilding. After all, 
the firm that in Port Glasgow made the ropes for 
the Comet survived to make the hawsers of the Queen 
Mary. The little boatyard at Greenock in which 
John Scott built small fishing busses as early as 1711 
is now one of the most famous shipbuilding 
establishments in the world; and there is still a 
Scott at the head of it. 

And_all that is another story. 



CHAPTER FIVE 
LOWER REACHES 

"SCOTTISH sunshine is bewitching, and the scenery 
Oof the Clyde is unequalled by any other approach 
to Europe. It is Europe, abridged and assorted and 
passed before you in the space of a few hours—the 
Highlands and lochs and castle-crowned crags on, 
the one hand, and the Lowlands, with their parks 
and farms, their manor halls and matchless verdure, 
on the other. The eye is conservative, and loves a 
look of permanence and order; and these Scots 
shores, with their stone houses, compact masonry, 
clean fields, grazing herds, ivied walls, massive 
foliage, perfect roads, verdant mountains, fill all 
the conditions.” 

Thus, again, the American John Burroughs, in 
praise of the Firth of Clyde; and no native -would 
charge him with overdoing it. That estuary has 
been lauded by others and even more lavishly, but 
surely it would be impossible to praise it excessively. 
It would be a very grudging eye that would deny 
the tidal waters of the Firth a nobility and fitness 
unique and refuse to see the harbour as fit to be 
compared at least with Sydney, Vigo, Valetta, and 
the rest of the fabled ports of the world. 

The pen of patriotism would readily, and perhaps 
legitimately, expand the American tribute to point 
the unusual features of the Firth of Clyde. For one 
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thing, its size alone is remarkable. It is more than 
thirty miles broad at the entrance between the Mull 
of Kintyre and the Rhinns of Galloway, and as a 
refuge it is guarded from the worst furies of Atlantic 
by the mass of Ireland. From the Tail of the Bank 
opposite Greenock to Corscwall Light is three 
hours’ steaming for even a vessel of speed. Observe, 
again, how the approach to the inner ports is 
dramatically sentinelled: first by the lump of hard 
rock that is Ailsa Craig, and then by Arran of the 
majestic peaks. There is another cluster of islands 
within—Bute, perfectly split by a geological fault, 
so that it is half-Highland and half-Lowland, and 
utterly charming in both its aspects; and the 
Cumbraes—of which the parish minister is said 
once to have prayed for the “adjacent islands of 
Britain and Ireland,” and on the smaller of which 
stands the lighthouse that is the milestone of deep- 
sea skippers, who there put out the log and count 
the outward voyage begun. 

Sec once more, if only on the map, how the Firth 
splits into lochs, innumerable fingers groping deep 
into the flesh of Scotland—not one of them without 
a strange, wild beauty. The longer lochs have off¬ 
shoots of their own; and a man might make a fine 
poem of the names of them. Loch Fyne alone has 
its Loch Gilp, Loch Gair and Loch Shira, Loch Long 
its dark Loch Goil. There is even a Holy Loch, so 
called, they say, from the sinking under its waters of 
a vessel laden with earth from the Holy Land and 
destined for the foundations of Glasgow Cathedral. 
It has at least a fine flavour of the Spanish Main 
in the name of one of its promontories, Lazaretto 
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Point, where was once the quarantine station of 
the Clyde, its foundations traceable to this day. 

It is one of the most tarnished of jibes that Glas¬ 
gow is a good place—to get out of; and the reference 
is in part to the splendour of the country so near the 
gates of a grey industrial city. In the nature of 
things, the city extends itself towards this lovely 
West continually. It is not merely that the im¬ 
prisoned million goes “ doon the watter” on holiday 
occasions, and that a constellation of pleasure resorts 
has appeared on the shores of Cowal, Bute and Ayr 
to gratify their somewhat rudimentary tastes in 
entertainment. There has also been a vast outward 
movement of the wealthier sort of folk, so that 
many corners on the Firth have a comic air of being 
suburbs of Glasgow. Most of these settlements were 
Victorian adventures, and it is a diverting thought 
that our solid grandfathers, realising to the full the 
charm of a “place at the coast,” must nevertheless 
build in a purely urban spirit. Thus in some of the 
most delectable corners of the West Highlands— 
Kilmun, Ardnadam, and Port Bannatyne, for 
instance—where the background would suggest to 
the enlightened mind at least an adaptation of some 
native form of architecture, you will find some of 
the most deplorable extant exercises in Gothic as 
applied to domestic building. Here, against a noble 
mountain and on a rocky bluff above a fishing port, 
stands a terrace such as you would expect to find 
inPollokshields. There, among the intense greenery 
of a hillside on which the clansmen ranged not so 
long ago, is some candlemaker’s notion of a tasteful 
thing in pagodas. 
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Much could be made of the thesis of imperfect 
taste in an industrial community despoiled of a 
native tradition in such matters. That is perhaps 
the fair basis of any charge against the Victorians. 
Meanwhile, the material relics of their colonising 
endeavours on the Clyde coast is fascinating enough 
in itself. There is the stuff of a fat volume of social 
history between Gourock and Rothesay. For one 
thing, the passion to escape from the towns and 
build in Arcady was not confined to the well-to-do, 
nor was its indulgence their perquisite. Solid 
artisans of the old school saved for a lifetime to 
gratify their native interest in “proaperty,” and 
there is, or was, on the shores of the Holy Loch one 
small villa rejoicing in the lovely, the redolent, the 
utterly just name of Rivet Bank. Again, the various 
settlements took on in due course their own differing 
social characters. Thus the small places round the 
Holy Loch and, latterly, Kirn and Dunoon, came to 
be the resorts of the humbler sort of folk. The rich 
tended to congregate round Cove on the Rosneath 
peninsula (of which Walter Scott conveniently made 
an island in The Heart of Midlothian) and at the 
lovely Ascog corner of Bute. Such a queer little 
resort as Innellan turned out betwixt and between. 
This was, by the way, one of Greenock’s colonial 
expansions. Its parish minister wrote the words of 
the hymn, “O love, that wilt not let me go!” 

The age of solid building at the coast is long past, 
and the mansions of the Victorian rich are two-a- 
penny in the market now. Many of them have 
become boarding-houses, convalescent homes, or 
genteel hostels of the Young Men’s Christian 
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Association. They were put up when domestic 
labour was cheap and before the automobile con¬ 
ferred a restless mobility upon the well-to-do. They 
are the relics of an age that believed more thoroughly 
in the virtues of stone-and-lime than it is possible 
to do nowadays. The plutocracy of Clydeside has 
largely forsaken the Firth and given it over to the 
crowd. The newer building developments are apt 
to run in the direction of bungalows, swimming- 
pools and beach pavilions. Even the traditional 
pageantry of yachting is but the shadow, albeit a 
lively enough shadow, of what it was. 

This shifting of the centres of social balance is 
a common phenomenon, and it is more to the point 
that we should understand how this Clyde coast 
came to be developed in the first place. There are 
records which delightfully show that Glasgow was 
conscious at an early stage of its growth of the 
allure of the Firth, its bays and islands. The actor, 
Edmund Kean, has his own villa in Bute, to which 
he gloomily retreated from the boards of Glasgow 
and Greenock. A family holiday in 1800 or there¬ 
abouts partook of the nature of a hegira, with long 
hours of travel over primitive roads in coaches that 
rolled as mightily as the smack that would eventually 
land a pea-green household on the shores of Bute 
or Arran. But the coasts of Argyll remained remote 
and barbarian until no more than a century ago. 
They were discovered by the mob only when the 
mob could secure rapid access to them—by means 
of the steamboat. The principal monument in the 
town of Dunoon should not be to the memory of 
that winsome wraith, Burns’s “Highland Mary”; 
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the effigy should in logic be of a bearded shipwright 
in a hard hat, a businesslike spanner in his gnarled 
fist. 

It is an interesting if obvious enough fact that 
the earliest developments of the steamboat favoured 
the pleasure-seeker almost exclusively. That came of 
the accident which made the Clyde the cradle of the 
steam-shipbuilding craft. The tentative vessels that 
followed the Comet would naturally try their paces 
in the sheltered waters of the immense natural 
harbour; and there was an urban population, 
growing and groaning to burst through the prison- 
gates. The history of the Clyde fleet of pleasure 
steamers is an integral part of the history of ship¬ 
ping. Its continuous expansion and improvement 
has, for more than a century, marked (one might 
fairly say led) the evolution of the mechanically- 
propelled vessel; and to that fascinating topic we 
shall return in another chapter. Pleasure-sailing 
and yachting—they are native products as char¬ 
acteristic and flavourful as a good cheese is of 
Wensleydale. The social structure of outer Clyde¬ 
side embodies the history of a people that has led 
the world in one branch of the science of com¬ 
munication. 

Of that long and tortuous coastline there is one 
short stretch in which the associations with the 
earliest days of shipbuilding are dramatically con¬ 
centrated. The Gareloch is the innermost arm of 
the Firth of Clyde. It is a marvellously pretty 
stretch of water, round which a sweetness as of 
Devon blends finely with Highland austerity. Its 
mouth, which is unusual in that region in facing 
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the east, is narrow, so that the loch is warmly 
enclosed. A ducal mansion surrounded by high old 
trees smiles graciously upon it. If in times of bad 
trade it is apt to be cluttered with shabby laid-up 
ships, while its bordering roads are paced by bewild¬ 
ered Lascars, its numerous bays are lively and bright 
in summer with the coloured enamels and varnished 
spars of yachts. Groups of fine villas display their 
slated roofs and upper windows through greenery, 
crinkled like parsley. Yacht-building yards witness 
to the survival of the most exquisite, if most 
luxurious, of trades. The elegant scene is gloriously 
backed by the serrated peaks of the Cowal hills on 
the far side of Loch Long. 

This is the oldest and riclaest of Glasgow’s riparian 
colonies, and it is different from all others in being 
a creation of forces not exclusively related to the 
steamboat. It was in the late eighteenth century 
that the Colquhoun Estates were opened up to city 
merchants desirous of “taking the baths,” as sea¬ 
bathing was then politely described. They were 
deliberately offered plots of sub-Highland land for 
such mansion-houses as their sweeping fancies con¬ 
ceived, and since the mouth of the Gareloch was 
only some twenty-five miles by coach from Glasgow 
Cross, there were many to take advantage of the 
opportunity of acquiring the status of landed 
gentleman, however obscure. And it is a fact that 
this element of convenience has maintained Gare- 
loch-side in social and economic favour while such 
as its near neighbour, Cove, is largely given over to 
the notably tender mercies of the Y.M.C.A. On the 
wooded slopes of Shandon and Rhu are many 
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mansions much too grandiose for modern tastes 
and pockets. (The demesne round one of them gave 
cover for some of the more ebullient activities 
of poor Madeleine Smith.) Yet the prices, and 
the level of exclusiveness, in the region remain 
high. 

Of all these great houses there is none more 
remarkable than that which is said to have caught 
the eye of Hailie Selassie when, recuperating from 
the bludgeonings of Mussolini, he spent a brilliant 
week-end of a recent summer on the Firth of Clyde. 
Well might it take the Amharic fancy of the Lion 
of Judah! It is a vast place and a wholly marvellous 
exercise in what one can only call the Elizabethan 
Gothic. It boasts eccentric towers and lots of 
assorted “whigmaleeries” such as Andrew Fair- 
service discerned in the structure of Glasgow 
Cathedral. It is protected from the main road by a 
high, long embankment that is crowned in its 
turn by a handsome balustrade of stone, broken 
here and there by small turrets in the Italian manner. 
Its creator, we read, “ got permission to alter the road 
at this point, and at great expense built the high 
retaining wall, with its ornamental balustrade, 
concealing the road altogether from the house, and 
forming a conspicuous feature as seen from the 
passing steamers on the loch.” 

That “great expense” and that elaborate bid for 
privacy may suggest a typically vulgar exercise of 
plutocracy; but the real irony of it all is that this 
house of West Shandon was the creation of a fine 
man of genius, Robert Napier; a man fit to be 
regarded as the tutelary deity of the science and art 
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of shipbuilding. It may seem strange, but it is not 
beyond the rules, that a man of his exquisite skill 
and judgment should in his later years create what 
we now regard as a vulgarity. He was a Victorian, 
fated to certain tastes. He was a man of his hands, 
who broke out in affluence into a luxuriance of 
possession. Local historians tell with respectful awe 
of how “his refined taste displayed itself in the 
accumulated treasures of art he had gathered under 
his roof, and which he delighted to shew to his 
friends. ... It was a great delight to the courteous 
old gentleman to go round with his visitors and point 
out the rarer gems of art treasures he possessed, and 
year by year he had hosts of visitors of all ranks, 
for his hospitality was on a lavish scale. The collec¬ 
tion contained many choice specimens, which, at its 
subsequent disposal in London, were acquired for 
some of the most famous galleries and museums of 
Europe ...” 

There is reason to believe that the collection 
would nowadays be regarded as somewhat—shall 
we say?—indiscriminate, but the fact has its lovely 
historical value, especially as measured against the 
noble fact of Robert Napier’s achievement in an 
art he knew all about. And his creation of this 
monstrous great house at Shandon was to have its 
proper sequels. Too big for any respectable purse, 
it has been, according to the subtle distinctions of 
modern catering, both hydropathic and hotel, or 
both. During the War of 1914-1918 it was an 
Admiralty research station, and anxious men saw 
from its windows a submarine go under the small 
waters of the loch before it with heavy loss of life. 
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It is, at the moment of writing, a hotel again; and 
young Glasgow drinks cocktails where one of the 
founders of the city’s prosperity paused, hands 
behind back, to brood on his objets d’art, or plunges 
carelessly into one of the swimming-pools, beside 
which weary scientists watched with passionate 
concentration the behaviour of intricate models 
among artificial billows. 

A mile or two down the road from Shandon and 
in the direction of Glasgow stands Rhu Church. 
Rhu (more correctly rudha) is Gaelic for point or 
promontory, and it is at this point that a long spit 
of gravel runs out from the land to form the Narrows 
at the entrance to the Gareloch. One night in the 
’eighties of last century a doctor drove in his carriage 
to answer a call from Rosneath. The tide ebbing 
low, and though it was dark, his coachman took the 
machine out to the extremity of the spit to get the 
ferry—and that was the last heard of doctor, coach¬ 
man, carriage and horses. A cushion thrown up on 
the shore some days later witnessed alone to a strange 
little tragedy. ... It was no doubt only one small 
episode in the history of what was once a route of 
importance in the economy of the West Highlands. 
The hamlet of Rhu was by way of being a junction 
of consequence, for one of the tracks to the North, 
used by drovers of cattle and such, ran over the 
shoulder of the hill behind and is still known as 
the Highlandman’s Road. Smugglers and illicit 
distillers operated briskly in the region. Round 
about 1825, the population of the parish being then 
a trifle over 2,000, its narrow bounds contained thirty 
inns. 
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One is tempted irresistibly into another digression. 
The then state of affairs in Rhu so worked on the 
mind of its parish minister, John McLeod Campbell, 
that he took to preaching the Gospel to his dis¬ 
reputable flock on lines distinctly novel in the 
Presbyterian philosophy. “ I according began to urge 
on my people that . . . their first step in religion 
would require to be, resting assured of His love in 
Christ to them as individuals.'" Not, one feels now¬ 
adays, a uniquely startling doctrine; but it led to 
the arraignment of John McLeod Campbell before 
the Courts of his Church. He was accused of 
“promulgating doctrines contrary to the Word of 
God, and to the Confession of Faith—namely, the 
doctrine of universal atonement by the death of 
Jesus Christ, of pardon for the whole human race, 
and that assurance is of the essence of faith and 
necessary for salvation.” 

The purists got him down. His old father made a 
lovely appeal to the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland that heard the case. “ Moderator, I am 
the oldest father at present in this house; I have 
been forty years a minister of the Church ... I 
bow to any decision to which you may think it 
right to come. Moderator, I am not afraid for my 
son; although his brethren cast him out, the 
Master whom he serves will not forsake him; and 
while I live I will never be ashamed to be the father 
of so holy and blameless a son.” It was in vain, By 
a majority of 119 to 6 the men with the lantern 
jaws deposed John McLeod Campbell from his holy 
office. 

All is peace in Rhu nowadays. The thirty public- 
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houses, the drovers and smugglers and cattle-thieves, 
are ghosts, and yachtsmen in canvas shoes and 
trippers from Glasgow have the place to themselves. 
One fancies that not a whisper of theological unrest 
—perhaps not even a murmur of religious fervour 
—disturbs the parish. Even the existing church is 
relatively new—a plain enough exercise in Victorian 
Gothic put up in 1851, “towards the cost of which 
Sir James Colquhoun and the late Robert Napier of 
Shandon were large contributors.” And though the 
graveyard still has its antique monuments to link 
us wistfully with the picturesque past, the most 
prominent tombs belong, by the most direct of 
associations, to the age of steam. 

One of the most regrettable of these is of the sort 
affectionately known to our great-grandfathers as 
“massive.” It is a flat slab of solid iron cast, as we 
are informed in large letters, by the Shotts Iron 
Company in 1829, and it rests on iron pillars. Under¬ 
neath lie the remains of Captain Robert Bain, and 
the inscription proceeds to inform us that Captain 
Bain, who died in 1827, was master of the Comet , 
and that it was by that small and important vessel 
that a communication was opened up between the 
Western Islands of Scotland and Glasgow by way 
of the Crinan Canal in 18x9. The monument was 
put up as a tribute of honour for sixteen years’ 
faithful service by Henry Bell, engineer, Helens¬ 
burgh; and if we are entitled to a smile at the 
topical character of Bell’s testimonial to his skipper, 
at least we must see that the quiet churchyard 
of Rhu has its historic ells. 

Not far away stands another monument even more 
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conspicuous, but much more tolerable in conception. 
T his consists of the sculptured figure of a weary- 
faced man, seated in a chair; and it marks the 
resting-place of Henry Bell himself and that of his 
wife, Margaret Young. The owner of the Comet 
was not originally buried in that precise spot; his 
body was moved to it in the i87o’s so that, as Bell 
had honoured Robert Bain, the greatest of his 
successors might honour the memory of Bell. The 
inscriptions record the significance of the Comet , and 
a legend on the back of the monument tells how it 
was “Erected by Robert Napier, Engineer and Ship¬ 
builder, Glasgow.” It is the second strong link in a 
remarkable chain of associations. 

The chain continues along the road towards 
Glasgow and into the bright town of Helensburgh, 
just a little more than a mile from Rhu. Helens¬ 
burgh is an artificial creation, originated in 1775 by 
Sir James Colquhoun of Luss, who perceptively 
realised that the merchants of Glasgow, visibly 
waxing rich, might wish to take pieces of his land 
at suitable rates for the building of coastal houses. 
While he had the aboriginal name of Millig (accent 
on the second syllable) at his disposal, he piously 
chose to give his new creation the Christian name of 
his lady, a daughter of Lord Strathnaver of the 
family of the Earls of Sutherland. 

It is not without its irony that Sir James bought 
the lands of Millig (or Malig) he proposed to 
develop from those acquisitive Schaws of Greenock, 
of whom we have heard so much. And his original 
advertisement in the Glasgow Journal of January 11, 
1776, has its interest. 
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“ NOTICE.—To be feued immediately, for build¬ 
ing upon, at a very reasonable rate, a considerable 
piece of ground, upon the shores of Maiig, opposite 
Greenock. The land lies on both sides of the road 
leading from Dunbarton to Row. The ground 
will be regularly laid out for houses and gardens, 
to be built according to a plan. There is a free¬ 
stone quarry on the ground. 

“For the accommodation of the feuars the 
proprietor is to enclose a large field for grazing 
their milk cows, etc. 

“N.B. —Bonnet-makers, stocking, linen and 
woollen weavers, will meet with proper en¬ 
couragement. There is a large boat building at 
the place for ferrying men and horses with 
chaises.” 

At all events, Helensburgh was the first of the 
“watering-places” on the Clyde coast. They were 
not afraid in the early days to call it “ the Brighton 
of Scotland.” It even boasted a theatre during its 
first thirty years or so, but as the gifted author of 
Strath- Clutha, or The Beauties of Clyde , published in the 
1830’s, very properly observes: “The inhabitants 
of the west of Scotland, to their credit be it said, 
are not proverbial for their encouragement of this 
species of amusement, even in winter; it was hardly, 
therefore, to be expected that they would neglect the 
beauties of nature, and the enjoyments to be found 
on the shore, or on the hills, for the paltry perform¬ 
ances at any time exhibited here. The sons of 
Thespis need thus no more expect to find here a 
‘local habitation and a name,’—‘Othello’s occupa- 
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tion gone.’” Which is surely a pretty instance of 
swift reaction from the Regency standards that 
allowed Greenock to welcome the Siddons, the 
Kembles, Keans and Macreadys. 

The town is not now a watering-place of first-rate 
popularity. The Glasgow crowds tend to go much 
farther afield. Helensburgh has become very largely 
a dormitory for the more prosperous sort of city 
business man. Ostensibly it consists of a typical front 
and esplanade with, on the hill behind, innumerable 
villas of varying degrees of size and elegance; 
while between these extremes lie one or two shopping 
streets and several pockets of discreetly-concealed 
slums. No visiting eye, however, can fail to be 
arrested by an obelisk in red granite which stands 
on the green by the water’s edge towards the West 
End of the town. It is still another tribute to the 
memory of Henry Bell. It mentions once more his 
achievement in “practically applying steam power 
for the purposes of navigation.” And, believe it or 
not, the men mainly responsible for its existence 
were again those inveterate memorialists, Sir 
James Colquhoun and Mr. Robert Napier. In a 
square behind the sea-front a Celtic cross marks the 
centenary of the appearance of the Comet. 

There is, however, specially good warrant for 
two monuments to Bell in Helensburgh—or should 
it be three? There is a Henry Bell Street in Helens¬ 
burgh. He was from 1807 to 1810 the town’s first 
Provost: a man prominent in the life of the place 
through both his inventions and his tenancy of the 
Baths Hotel. That institution is now known as 
the Queen’s Hotel. It can put up a Bronx or a fashion- 
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able wedding with the best. Yet it remains another 
enduring monument to a man of genius. Even his 
period is still delightfully suggested by the battle¬ 
ment that surrounds the roof of the central block 
of the building. The fact that he was an innkeeper 
had, as we shall see, not a little to do with his 
anxiety to develop the steamboat. 

The chain of association runs on eastwards. Some 
seven miles up the Glasgow road from Helensburgh 
is the ancient town of Dumbarton in the shadow of 
its Rock. Here was born Robert Napier; and there, 
in the old churchyard, his body lies. The first marine 
engine he built, for the paddle steamer Leven , wore 
out three hulls and now stands on the green below 
the Rock, another and curiously eloquent memorial. 
Here his pupils and associates, the Denny’s, were 
to set up their shipyard, build many a lovely vessel, 
and in our own time win a new and shining reputa¬ 
tion through their development of the turbine 
steamer. 

The last of the chain is still another monument 
to Henry Bell. It stands high beside Dunglass Castle 
on a rock, still another two miles or so nearer 
Glasgow. That rock was the natural fortress on 
which the Romans rested the left flank of their 
Wall across Scotland; the most northerly outpost 
of the Empire. It overlooks that ford of Dumbuck 
which gave the deepeners of the Clyde such a great 
deal of trouble. As for the monument, it is an 
expression of the grateful piety of the Magistrates 
of Glasgow, who were never backward in their 
recognition of what Bell’s forcefulness meant to 
their city. 
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The man is thoroughly memorialised indeed; in 
stone, at least. But it is perhaps charactistic that 
the Dunglass monument is not easy of access. It is 
now surrounded by the huge containers of an oil 
concern, and the approach to it is not encouraged; 
though there is every reason to believe that singu¬ 
larly few pilgrims ever desire to do so. Bell and 
Napier are not much more than names now to the 
generality of a folk more familiar with the achieve¬ 
ments and histories of professional football teams. 
But it is not for nothing that a fifteen-mile stretch 
of pretty sub-Highland country is littered with 
testimonials to their existence. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


HENRY BELL 

H enry bell has his many monuments, and some¬ 
times one wonders why it should be so. A rest¬ 
less man of ideas as we shall see, he was not an 
inventor so much as an exploiter of other men’s 
notions. Even the credit given him for having put 
out the first successful commercial steamboat might 
not survive really rigorous inquiry. 

But this question of credit for the invention is 
one of the most sadly vexed in the whole range of 
scientific history. You might reasonably take it all 
back to Blasco de Garay of Barcelona, who toyed 
with steam as a propellant power as long ago as 1543. 
In 1736 England could boast—except that she chose 
to condemn— 

Jonathan Hulls 

With his patent skulls 

Invented a machine 

To go against wind with steam; 

But, being an ass, 

Couldn’t bring it to pass, 

And so was afraid to be seen. 

Then, America might properly claim much for 
John Fitch, who worked on the problem in the iySo’s; 
said in 1792: “ This, sir, will be the method of cross- 

93 
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ing the Atlantic whether I bring it to perfection or 
not;” and in 1798 committed suicide, asking to be 
buried on the banks of the Ohio, so that he might 
“hear the music of the steam-boats passing up the 
river.” 

The problem can be left to partisans; i t is probably 
insoluble even by the most exact historian. What 
stands out clear above the undergrowth of legend 
is the fact that the coming of the steamboat was 
hastened, was even made inevitable, by the force of 
an idea that came one day to a mild man of genius 
called James Watt. He was working in Glasgow then, 
it being the winter of 1763-64 and the man himself 
only twenty-eight years of age. The University 
authorities had given the young maker of mathema¬ 
tical instruments protection and encouragement, 
and his immediate problem at the moment was the 
improvement of the Newcomen engine, of which a 
model belonged to the Natural Philosophy Depart¬ 
ment of the University. Watt himself called it “ a 
fine plaything,” and it still wears a comic air in its 
honoured place in the Plunterian Museum. But it 
set a first-class mind seriously to work. Many years 
later he told the story to a friend. 

“I had gone to take a walk on a fine Sabbath 
afternoon. I had entered the Green by the gate at 
the foot of Charlotte Street, and had passed the old 
washing-house. I was thinking upon the engine at 
the time, and had gone as far as the herd’s house, 
when the idea came into my mind that, as steam was 
an elastic body, it would rush into a vacuum, and if 
a communication were made between the cylinder 
and an exhausted vessel, it would rush into it, and 
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might be condensed without cooling the cylinder 
... I had not walked farther than the golf-house 
when the whole thing was arranged in my 
mind.” 

So much for the legend of the intelligent boy 
watching the steam lifting the lid of his mother’s 
kettle; so much for “the invention of the steam- 
engine.” It was infinitely more dramatic than that. 
The idea came into his mind as he walked between 
the herd’s house and the golf-house on Glasgow 
Green on a quiet Sunday afternoon. The separate 
condenser was peacefully born. Watt was to live to 
see, as a very old man in his study at ITeathfield 
near Birmingham, the universal triumph of the 
engine he had perfected with the splendidly generous 
collaboration of the practical Englishman, Matthew 
Boulton. 

In the particular story of the Clyde the episode is of 
uniquely dramatic significance. For the fact that 
Watt’s discovery was made in Glasgow combined 
with other natural circumstances to localise an 
industry and shape a civilisation. And one lingers 
over the ironical turn of fate which ordained that 
the gentle son of a solid merchant of Greenock 
should make the discovery, with others to follow, 
that was to seal the fate as a port of his native 
town. 

So, at all events, the steam-engine enormously 
improved in efficiency and compactness, the aspira¬ 
tions of men who had dreamed of sending ships 
through water by mechanical means became realis¬ 
able. And it is at this point that the business of 
allotting credit for the invention arises to bewilder 
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the chronicler. A few plain dates and facts, how¬ 
ever, stand beyond question. 

On the 14th of October, 1788, the poet Robert 
Burns among others witnessed the remarkable 
spectable of a boat, its paddles turned by a steam 
engine, cross the waters of Dalswinton Loch, Dum¬ 
friesshire, at a speed of five miles an hour; the 
vessel being the joint product of an inventive 
young man called William Symington and his 
patron, a retired banker, Patrick Miller of Dals¬ 
winton. Only a year later, a larger boat was built 
and engined at Miller’s instance and touched a 
speed of seven miles an hour on the Forth and 
Clyde Canal. In 1802—the dates are important— 
Symington built the Chailotte Dundas to be used for 
towing purposes on the same waterway; and it 
turned out that she could take two laden barges, 
each of seventy tons burden, over a course of twenty 
miles in six hours, and that against a strong head¬ 
wind. The proprietors of the canal, however, came 
to fear that the wash of her would injure the banks. 
The Charlotte Dundas was beached and abandoned, 
and William Symington set to thinking of other 
things. But his boat lay long enough on the canal 
bank for inquisitive eyes to examine and appreciate 
her structure. 

The Comet did not appear until 18x2. When the 
first Symington-Miller boat ran her trials on Dal¬ 
swinton Loch, Henry Bell was just coming of age. 
Nor is this to take into account the fact that a bright 
young American, Robert Fulton by name, had made 
abortive experiments with a steamboat on the 
Seine in 1802 and 1803, and in 1807 had the Clermont, 
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with engines by Boulton and Watt, running success¬ 
fully between New York and Albany. ... It is all 
a muddle. The claim made for Henry Bell—that he 
was the father of the steamboat—does not appear to 
stand. Symington was before him in sheer invention. 
Fulton was before him in producing a steamboat 
profitably employed. Must Bell’s distinction be 
reduced to that of fathering the first steamboat 
profitably employed in the Eastern Hemisphere? 
That, to be sure, was something; and history 
discerns a curious correspondence between Bell 
and Fulton. There is good, if not certain, evidence 
that both men had the opportunity of inspecting 
the Charlotte Dundas as she lay abandoned in the 
Forth and Clyde Canal. There is reason to believe 
that Bell acted for Fulton as reporter on European 
progress. He was even to claim, for he was not a 
man of notable integrity of mind, that Fulton had 
fashioned the hull and engines of the Clermont 
from drawings supplied by him. Which was a lie, 
plump and plain, or a typical bit of self-deception. 
Fulton was in Britain for two years from 1804 and 
ordered, and saw completed, a steam-engine from the 
Soho Works of Boulton and Watt. 

It is best to bring dispassion to this extremely 
confused and controversial phase of industrial 
history. What we can appreciate by and large is 
that simultaneously, as by a miraculous upspringing 
of genius in the ordained circumstances, a number 
of men, able in their different ways, were working 
on the same problem and gaining benefit from each 
other’s discoveries. One might reasonably wish 
to give most credit of all to William Symington. 

D.T S. (3. 
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And if Henry Bell did most of the borrowing, there 
still remains much to the credit of the first Provost of 
Helensburgh. 

It is not irrelevant to state here and now that the 
standards of early nineteenth-century biography 
were lamentable. The fog enveloping the facts of 
the steamboat’s evolution was largely produced by 
men incapable of saying of the dead anything but 
good. The panegyric was the literary fashion of 
the day; the warts failed to show on the portrait. 
Not merely that; hardly a glimmer of the reality of 
the man as he lived and hoped and sinned conies 
through the enamel of laudation. Fulton and Bell 
are buried under their biographies. If we can, 
from scattered sources and with the aid of a little 
imagination, get some sense of the human quiddity 
of Henry Bell, that is the measure of the man’s own 
vitality. Even the Dictionary of National Biography 
is fain to deplore the inadequacy of the only existing 
“Life.” 

This is a remarkable volume. Published in 1844, 
it was the work of Mr. Edward Morris, author also 
of The British River of Death and The Banner of 
Temperance , who was, on strong internal evidence, 
an Englishman employed in Glasgow in the cause of 
the Blue Ribbon. He had been personally acquainted 
with his subject, to the grave detriment of his 
critical faculties. His book is an orgasm of apos¬ 
trophes. Even the title-page promises effulgent 
things with its motto 

Soon shall thy arm, unconquer’d steam, afar 

Drag the slow barge, and drive the rapid car. 
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The text proceeds:— 

“Yes, my honoured and venerated friend, Henry 
Bell! Thy genius shall be talked of in every land. 
Some future Plutarch will tell thy story in a 
prouder strain than can the humble individual who 
now, in the fulness of his heart, takes up his pen 
in the eleventh hour. ...” 

So it goes on, references to “restless, volatile 
Genius” interspersed with verses of the author’s own 
composition, in this manner:— 

“ The Comet moves—Dumbarton’s rock 
Displays its front amid the storm— 

She rides, nor heeds the tempest’s shocks, 

A fairy thing, a beauteous form; 

She triumphs on that trying day, 

While shouts of joy burst on her way. 

Ye rulers of Britannia’s isle! 

How meanly treated ye my friend! 

Will not the thought on you recoil, 

Now he is gone—with dust to blend? 

Two hundred pounds were all ye gave 
To him who conquered wind and wave. 

Glasgow! thou didst not Bell forget, 

Thy sons and daughters knew his worth— 
Ewing, and Garden, Campbell, set 
Their seal to this—they knew his birth; 

His zeal, his labours—Telford too, 

And Brunei, Fawcett, stood most true. 
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Gladstone and Smith, McGavin, Hume, 

Finlay and Alston, Downie, stood 
Firm by the man whose name will bloom 
In beauty far ...” 

It will be seen, in short, that the work is one of 
piety. That does great credit to the heart of Edward 
Morris, indeed. He was outraged by the failure of 
the State to recognise in tangible form Bell’s services 
to civilisation; an extremely interesting topic, to 
which we shall return. Unfortunately, the passion 
served to obscure the relevant facts of Bell’s life and 
to blear the outlines of a portrait. . . . One wonders 
why biography of the period suffered from this 
blight of wordy imprecision. Was it the chaste 
eighteenth-century manner in decay? Or was it the 
onset of Victorianism, with its reaction from the 
Regency and its insistence on the sanctity of the 
private life? 

The outlines of Bell’s career arc clear enough. 
Like Mary, Queen of Scots he was born in West 
Lothian, and the place of his birth at Torphichcn, 
suitably adorned with still another memorial 
tablet, stands not far from the palace in which the 
tragic lady was cradled. He learned masonry and 
something of the practice of the mill-wright in his 
native village, and in 1783, being then seventeen 
years of age, proceeded to Bo’ness to acquire knowl¬ 
edge of ship modelling. His next venture was into 
engineering with one, James Inglis, and on coming 
of age he went to London, there to have the interest¬ 
ing experience of working for Rennie, the builder 
of the Waterloo Bridge. The year 1790 saw him back 
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in Scotland and domiciled in Glasgow, apparently 
as partner in a firm of builders; and it was as a 
builder that he settled in Helensburgh shortly after 
the turn of the century. 

It is clear enough that the man’s technical training 
was both comprehensive and varied, probably un¬ 
usually good for a man of his period and position; 
but when we come to trace the development of his 
interest in the steamboat we are back in the mist 
that surrounds his earlier years. There is ample 
warrant for the assumption that he was a man 
consumed by a passionate interest in the subject. 
He is believed to have confessed an immediate 
curiosity as to the work of Symington, and known 
to have had opportunities of inspecting the Charlotte 
Dundas at close quarters. After that, the dark. 

One authority declares roundly: “In 1800 he 
fitted a small engine and boiler into a pleasure boat 
on the Clyde, and in the same year forwarded a 
statement to the British Admiralty setting forth 
‘the practicability and great utility of applying 
steam to the propelling of vessels against wind and 
tides.’” The legend goes on to tell that my Lords 
of the Admiralty were indifferent, all save Nelson 
himself, who is reported to have cried a gallant: 
“My Lords, if you do not adopt Mr. Bell’s scheme 
other nations will, and in the end vex every vein 
of the empire. It will succeed, and you should 
encourage Mr. Bell.” 

That is the authentic Nelson touch; and it would 
be nice if it were true. The files of the Records 
Office, however, contain no evidence of the trans¬ 
action. They show that Bell wrote about his project 
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in 1813, when Nelson was eight years under the 
floor of St. Paul’s; and then the Admiralty certainly 
did reply to the effect that they would not trouble 
him to extend his observations. 

Another diverting story is that Bell was not above 
accepting inspiration from the town’s drummer of 
Greenock, Andrew Rennie. This functionary was 
also a part-owner of fly-boats plying on the River, 
and it is said that, being “a man of considerable 
ingenuity and speculation,” he proposed to his 
partners to build one that would be propelled by 
wheels, the paddles to be turned by manual labour. 
The record proceeds to the effect that “Rennie’s 
wheel boat” made a number of journey’s between 
Greenock and Glasgow, but that, no saving of 
labour being discernible, the device was abandoned. 
It is credited at least with having aroused Bell’s 
restless interest in such matters. This particular 
historian declares that the man actually had built 
in Greenock a small boat on the Rennie model, with 
a single paddle-wheel in a well; that experiment 
moved him to favour two paddle-wheels, one on 
each side of the boat; that he shortly realised the 
hopelessness of making such a craft go by virtue 
of brawn and sweat; and that “ after long considera¬ 
tion he came to the conclusion that, if he could apply 
steam power to his wheel, the deficiency in propelling 
power would be amply made up. . . . Henry Bell 
now resolved to prosecute his steamboat scheme.” 

That is delightfully circumstantial, and it may be 
true in part. One doubts, however, if a man so sharp 
as Henry Bell had not by then fully, and with allow¬ 
able artistic envy, appreciated the fact that Syming- 
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ton had, more than a decade before, demonstrated 
beyond a peradventure that the best way to make 
paddle-wheels go round was by the application of 
steam-power. Moreover, the statement runs beyond 
the deliciously human facts of Bell’s circumstances. 

He had come to Helensburgh as a builder; but he 
had also taken over, or his practical wife had, the 
Baths Hotel. It seems quite beyond doubt that, a 
person of lively notions, if given to somewhat 
sketchy gestures, his desire to attract custom to the 
hotel was a motive behind the astonishing appear¬ 
ance of the Comet on the waterways of the world. 

An early advertisement of the Baths Hotel is 
extant, safe now in the burgh records of Helensburgh. 
It appeared in the Star newspaper of London on 
September 6, 1809, in this form;— 

HOT AND COLD BATHS AT HELENSBURGH, 
NORTH BRITAIN 

Mr. Bell has now nearly completed that part of 
his extensive plans of the Baths which he intends 
at present to execute. Lie has finished and fur¬ 
nished a great variety of Lodging-rooms; fitted 
up a number of Hot and Cold Baths; opened a 
Public Reading Room, which is supplied with 
Magazines and London and Glasgow Newspapers 
daily; an elegant Greenhouse, and large Assembly 
Room. Pie has also completed his extensive range 
of stables with a large covered Coach Yard. 
Adjoining to the baths there is a separate and 
elegant lodging-house for the reception of a 
genteel family, and every possible exertion will 
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be made to give the most entire satisfaction to all 
parties who may see it proper to frequent the 
Baths. 

The surrounding country presents scenes the 
most rural and magnificent that are almost any¬ 
where to be met with. 

The distance to Inverary is only about thirty 
miles, and the seats of Roseneath, Ardincaple, 
Luss and Cambuseskine are quite at hand. The 
lakes of Loch Lomond, Lochfine, Lochguile, Loch- 
long, and Lochgaer, and others are all within a 
few miles distance, and Greenock and Port Glasgow 
lie directly opposite to the Baths. 

The spelling of place-names suggests the breezy 
hand of Henry himself. He was never very good at 
detail. 

It would be interesting to know what sort of 
patronage was attracted to Mr. Bell’s Baths, and 
what took the place of the cocktail in the evening. 
The regular patrons were at least distinguished 
enough to include John and Charles Wood, the 
sons of Mr. John Wood, senior, a justly-esteemed 
boatbuildcr of Port Glasgow. They were very young 
men at the time, though a high authority said of 
them much later on, “as naval architects and 
practical shipbuilders, I think I may say that they led 
for many years the march of improvement in steam 
navigation.” Perhaps they were moved by the 
volubility of their host; perhaps they dreamed 
with him the same dream. The fact is that they 
persuaded their father to enter into a contract with 
Henry Bell to build the vessel that, because she 
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conceived in a year of sidereal activity, was ulti¬ 
mately christened Comet. She was to be 42 leet in 
length, 11 feet in breadth, and 5 feet 6 inches in 
depth, with a bowsprit and the curved stem we 
nowadays associate with yachts. Old John Wood 
died shortly after the contract was signed. The 
work was carried out by young John. He was then 
twenty-four years of age, and he ranks with the 
pioneers. 

That part of his ambition realised, Henry Bell 
then cast about for a likely engine for his new ship 
—and here, again, we encounter the ambiguity of 
the early records. His first dealings were with one, 
Thomson, whose Christian name is not even pre¬ 
served for posterity. He is described simply—and 
a man might be described less nobly—as “ engineer 
in Glasgow.” One version of the story makes it out 
that he was consulted by Bell in the matter of his 
adaptation of “ Rennie’s wheel boat”; another that he 
w r as actually instructed, and actually began, to make 
bits and pieces of the machinery of the Comet. What 
matters is that, like many another man, he was 
baffled and infuriated by Bell’s washy notions of 
procedure; ultimately to react in an interesting 
fashion. 

The original engine of the Comet was supplied by 
another “engineer in Glasgow,” John Robertson. 
It is now in the museum at South Kensington. It is 
about five feet in height, and it developed about 
four horse-power—much the same power as a modern 
motor-cycle engine the size of a breakfast cup. It 
seems that Robertson had built it speculatively, 
with the notion that it would be used on land. 
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But it suited Bell, and the deal was concluded, the 
agreed price being £165. 

Then there was the question of a boiler. It was 
supplied, with the brickwork regarded as appro¬ 
priate in those days, by David Napier, cousin and 
predecessor of the Robert Napier who flourished 
sufficiently to build the mansion of West Shandon. 
The price was £ 62—and Bell gave Napier a promis¬ 
sory note that now, like so many of the symbols of 
the man’s activities, adorns a museum. 

So an ambition was realised and the first vessel to 
ply for profit in open, tidal waters came into being. 
Henry Bell burst upon the world with another 
advertisement:— 

STEAM PASSAGE-BOAT TEIE COMET.\ BETWEEN 
GLASGOW, GREENOCK, AND HELENSBURGH, 
FOR PASSENGERS ONLY. 

The subscriber, having at much expense, fitted 
up a handsome vessel to ply upon the River Clyde, 
between Glasgow and Greenock, to sail by the 
power of wind, air and steam, he intends that the 
vessel shall leave the Broomiclaw on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays, about mid-day, or at 
such hour thereafter as may answer from the 
state of the tide—and to leave Greenock on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, in the morn¬ 
ing, to suit the tide. The elegance, comfort, safety, 
speed of this vessel require only to be proved, to 
meet the approbation of the public; and the 
proprietor is determined to do everything in his 
power to merit public encouragement. The terms 
are for the present fixed at 4s. for the best cabin, 
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and 3s. for the second; but beyond these rates 
nothing is to be allowed to servants or any other 
person employed about the vessel. The subscriber 
continues his establishment at Helensburgh Baths, 
the same as for years past, and a vessel will be in 
readiness to convey passengers in the Comet from 
Greenock to Helensburgh. Passengers by the 
Comet will receive information of the hours of 
sailing by applying at Mr. Houston’s office, 
Broomielaw; or Mr. Thomas Blackncy’s, East 
Quay Head, Greenock. 

Henry Bell. 

Helensburgh, 5th August, 1812. 

The first appearances of the vessel on the River 
aroused an appropriate medley of emotions in the 
breasts of the populace. There were as many to 
laugh at her owners’ pretensions as at the absurdly 
long smokestack, which served also as a mast for a 
square sail. There were the pious to view the appari¬ 
tion with horror and to maintain that ships should 
proceed by virtue of “ the Almichty’s ain win’ and 
no’ wi’ the devil’s sunfire and brimstane.” There 
were boys to run with her down the River’s banks, 
cheering and jeering. There were the progressive 
and the fashionable to patronise the new mode of 
transport and admire the elegance of the ship’s 
fittings; the prevailing fashion in cabin furnishings 
including “handsome carpeting ... a sofa clothed 
with marone . . , twelve small windows, each 
finished with marone curtains, with tassels, fringes, 
and velvet cornices, ornamented with gilt orna¬ 
ments, having altogether a very rich effect. Above 
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the sofa there is a large mirror suspended, and at 
each side bookshelves are placed, containing a 
collection of the best authors, for the amusement 
and edification of those who may avail themselves 
of them during the passage.” 

One wonders what sort of turbid soul could sit in 
the cabin with Mr. Campbell’s “ Gertrude of Wyom¬ 
ing,” while this shattering novelty in ships puffed 
its way up or down the Clyde. It appears, however, 
that there was ample time for reading in the Comet ; 
she did not notably improve on the performances of 
the fly-boats. Five hours seems to have been the 
average duration of the Greenoclc-Glasgow passage 
by the first steamboat. One traveller of the year of 
Waterloo records his experience on one that occupied 
seven hours, three of which were spent on a sand¬ 
bank opposite Erskine. 

The Comet , in fact, was never a success according to 
the ledgers, if Henry Bell troubled to keep records of 
the kind. He was soon to find that her hull was 
indifferently suited for the work she had to do, and 
he had her beached at Helensburgh and lengthened 
by twenty feet. The original two paddle-wheels on 
each side gave place to the now conventional one-a- 
side. He had to persuade John Robertson to provide a 
larger cylinder and undertake other alterations, 
bringing that good man’s bill up to £365. She 
was very quickly superseded by better vessels, and 
her end was miserable enough. 

The pioneer had indeed mighty poor luck from 
beginning to end, but the most pious respect for the 
great cannot render us blind to the conclusion that 
the defects of his genius were numerous and fatal. 
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For every instance of the casualness of his tempera¬ 
ment, every sanguine impulse he had—and he had 
many—had its sequel in the shape of a reverse. His 
treatment of Thomson, the first engineer he con¬ 
sulted, only stirred that worthy to put out a steam¬ 
boat of his own. The Woods were again the builders, 
but the design was superior to that of the Comet , 
and the Elizabeth , appearing on the River only a 
few months after Bell’s venture, took the cream of 
the trade. She was larger and faster; her flat bottom 
allowed her to ignore the tides, and she could make 
the Glasgow-Greenock passage in less than three 
hours. And she was infinitely more comfortable. 

It is tolerably certain that it was the challenge of 
the Elizabeth which moved Bell to lengthen the hull 
and improve the engines of the Comet ; and it is 
quite certain—the dramatic rightness of the sequence 
is satisfying—that the lengthening of the Comet led 
to the ultimate disaster. By 1816 she was definitely 
outclassed on the Clyde. Bell thereupon tried her 
on the Firth of Forth, but again she was a failure. 
In what now wears a suspicious look of being a last 
despairing effort, he put her on the long run up and 
down the West Highlands from Glasgow to Fort 
William by way of the then nearly new and the 
now nearly derelict Crinan Canal. Her first voyage 
in these perilous seas began on March 31, 1820. 

It proved at first an adventure of brilliant promise. 
Perhaps the Idighland folk were flocking to pick 
their share of the new wealth of the industrial 
Lowlands; perhaps it was all due to the art of 
Donald McDougall, who was hired—-just as the 
Cunard White Star Company took Mr. Henry Hall 
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on the maiden voyage of the Ouecn Mary —to delight 
the passengers with the music of the bagpipe: his 
emoluments being six shillings a week “and his 
meat.” At all events, Bell was cheerfully declaring a 
dividend of 37! per cent, by December. 

It was almost certainly never paid. On the fourth 
of that month the Comet arrived at Fort William in 
poor shape, and good Captain Bain would have 
laid her up at Corpach for the winter. Bell would 
have none of this .caution, however, and ordered 
his skipper to keep his schedule. The ship was 
leaking when she got back to Oban; it was in a 
snowstorm that she set off to face the fierce tides of 
the inner isles and find the sheltered waters of the 
Firth of Clyde. And she failed to get there. Between 
the islands of Jura and Scarba and the mainland the 
currents of Corryvrechan rage powerfully. To get 
through that Dorus Mhor, the Great Door, is still 
a matter of navigational anxiety. The worn Comet 
took the rocks at Craignish Point. 

She broke up, of course, the after end coming 
away at the point where she had been lengthened; 
the forward part, including the engines, remaining 
attached to the County of Argyll. In all probability 
the fat dividend went in the attempts to salve her; 
for the net profit which permitted such a grand 
share-out amounted to only .£640. We know at 
least that the sum of £5 i8.v. 6 d. was expended on 
whisky alone, the beverage served out to the helpful 
natives of the Craignish peninsula. It was all in vain. 

One source of popular confusion may as well be 
mapped at this stage of the inquiry. A second 
Comet met with even more desolating disaster only 
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four years later. Bound for the West Highlands, 
she was run down by the in-bound steamer Ayr 
early on a morning of October, 1825, and sank like a 
stone; and that in circumstances reflecting not too 
pleasantly on the manliness of the captain of the 
Ayr, who fled precipitate back to Greenock. In this 
second Comet , however, Bell does not appear to have 
had any material interest. She was built by Denny’s 
of Dumbarton, according to more than one of the 
period’s singularly untrustworthy sources, “ by 
public subscription,” and as a sort of sentimental 
folk-gesture to perpetuate the pioneer name. 

Her loss, and it involved that of at least fifty-eight 
lives, inspired a lot of extremely bad ballads on the 
following lines:— 

But hark! that awful crash—that shock of death— 
That groan of agony that rends the sky! 

See! the last struggle of the parting breath 
That wrestled with the surge before it die! 

—but apart from the desirability of not confusing 
this second Comet with the first, all we need note is 
the large complement, seventy souls all told, carried 
by a vessel about the size of a modern gentleman’s 
very small steam yacht. 

So the original Comet , that vessel of destiny, 
brought little advantage to her projector and owner, 
or to anybody else. The Woods, nobility obliging, 
did not press for payment of their account for 
building her, nor did David Napier humbug his 
ingenious friend for the discharge of the promissory 
note in respect of the boiler. The bill to Napier 
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still shows that £35 was paid to account, but not 
until July, 18x4, with another £10 in August, 1816, 
plus £2 14s., presumably by way of interest. Both 
parties could afford to humour a genius. It was quite 
different with poor John Robertson. He needed the 
money very badly, and he got very little, if any. 
Yet that fine old mechanic lived to enjoy an apotheo¬ 
sis denied to his creditor. When the Patent Office at 
last secured for its museum the engine of the Comet , 
its maker was summoned to London to superintend 
its reassembly. He was then eighty years of age; 
it was his first and last visit to the metropolis. 
And when the job was done they took his photo¬ 
graph for the national records—the photograph of a 
white, worn, proud old man beside the engine he had 
fashioned fifty years before. 

The story of the last ten years of Bell’s life makes 
sorry enough reading. They were passed largely in 
the mood that informs the “Life” by Morris. Very 
much alive to the significance of his achievement, 
the man devoted a great deal of energy, and much 
of the unctuous self-pity peculiar to the Scot in his 
dealings with high authority, to secure for himself 
financial recognition of Iris services to civilisation. 
His harmless little pose of the good man outraged by 
fortune did little enough to melt the heart of the 
State. “ Friends” in Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, 
and other places subscribed £500 for his benefit on 
one occasion; and the Treasury at length produced 
a somewhat grudging £200. Apparently the energe¬ 
tic Morris engineered the subsidy, for there survives 
the following letter, dated June 19, 1829, to him 
from Helensburgh:— 
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My Dear Friend, —I write these few lines 
lyeing on my bed unable to sit up. But the letter 
you sent me with the remittance of £200 from the 
Treasury, a gift ordered by the late Mr. Canning, 
will relieve my mind a little, and enable me to 
get Mrs. Bell’s house finished, and to pay the 
tradesmen. I was afraid I should not have got 
this £200, little as it is. The wounds in my leg 
are rather easier during the last few days, owing 
to my keeping close to my bed. I will write you 
in a day or two more fully. 

I am, your old friend, 

Henry Bell 

The Trustees of the Clyde Navigation alone were 
faithful. They gave him a pension of £50 a year, 
raising it latterly to ^100. 

The situation has its pathos, and the spectator of 
it must know a strange discomfort; but whether it 
is more shameful that a great man had to beg or 
that he was not tardy in begging is an uneasy 
problem for posterity. It seems to be a peculiarly 
Scottish fate. That much more original genius, 
William Symington, spent the last few years of his 
life in London, cadging for a pension. He died 
disappointed in the house of his son-in-law there, 
raving the while about the right way of squaring 
the irregularly-shaped room in which he lay. 

But to assume that whining was the weakness of 
the real Henry Bell, and that he was unhappy in his 
declining years, is entirely to misread the nature of 
the man. He was the artist, the garrulous man of 
ideas, and probably his Helensburgh cronies laughed 
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behind his back at the presence among them of 
such an outstanding “blether.” lie was up and then 
down: volatile, fecund in notions, unstable. He 
threw out, indeed, many a good idea in his life¬ 
time, the feasibility of the steamboat apart. Long 
before it was undertaken, he realised that the short 
route to India must be by way of Suez, though he 
projected a railway rather than a canal. He con¬ 
trived the water system of his adopted town. One 
does not doubt that flying came within the range 
of his speculations. 

It is a curious thing that this element of flightiness 
in the man’s make-up could not be suppressed even 
by the post mortem conventions of the period. If 
we lack a reliable history of the career, we have at 
least a good enough portrait of the man. 

In person, Mr. Bell was about middle size, a 
stout-built, fresh-complexioned man, hearty and 
genial in his manner. His features were regular 
and expressive, impressing a stranger at a glance 
with a good opinion of him as a shrewd, pawky 
Scot, an impression which ten minutes conversa¬ 
tion stamped as sound. . . . He was a great 
talker when excited by any favourite hobby, and 
nothing delighted him more than an intelligent 
listener, to whom he would descant all night on 
any of his multifarious plans and schemes. There 
were always some leading projects in view. . . . 
Of all his plans he was exceedingly sanguine; 
neither the indifference of others, the want of 
resources, partial failure, or any of the thousand 
embarrassments that haunt projectors, daunted 
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him. Whatever the failure or disappointment 
met, he was always hopeful of ultimate success. 

Another critic put the matter even more sharply, 
thus:— 

The truth is, Bell had many of the features of 
the enthusiastic prospector; never calculated 
means to ends, or looked much further than the 
first stages or movements of any scheme. His 
mind was a chaos of extraordinary projects, the 
most of which, from his want of accurate, scienti¬ 
fic calculation he never could carry fully into 
practice. Owing to an imperfection in even his 
mechanical skill, he scarcely ever made one part 
of a model suit the rest, so that many designs, 
after a great deal of pains and expense, were 
successively abandoned. He was, in short, the 
hero of a thousand blunders and one success. 

Even if these words were set down in malice, they 
ring just and do not make us like Henry Bell the 
less. And such testimonies seem to explain beyond 
doubt why the history of the man’s intromissions 
with the steamboat cannot be set down with finality. 
The truth is lost and contorted out of all proportion 
by the letters, pleas, claims and statements of his 
own garrulous and acquisitive old age. 

One charming mystery associated with the Comet 
remains, unsolved. We have seen that Robert Bain 
was her faithful skipper over a period of sixteen years, 
but another man was at the wheel on the first 
historic trip from Greenock to Glasgow. That 
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event took place on Thursday, August 6, 1812, and 
except that of the fireman, the names of her crew 
are on record. The engineer was Robert Robertson, 
and the pilot Duncan Mclnnes. But the captain was 
William McKenzie, “who had been a schoolmaster 
in Helensburgh.” 

The imagination stirs to this surprising descrip¬ 
tion—the pedagogue on the bridge. The why and the 
wherefore of the change of pursuits are unknown 
and may never be explained. But it is perhaps better 
so. It is so pleasant to fancy that, the sea dogs of the 
period blankly refusing to serve in the horrible 
new fireship, the local schoolmaster, equipped with 
the dominie’s theoretical knowledge of navigation, 
came gallantly forward to assist his good friend, 
Provost Bell of the Baths. 

Bell kept his friends to the end, which came in 
November, 1830. The funeral on the 19th was a 
grand affair, the company, which began to assemble 
at eleven in the forenoon, including the heir to the 
Dukedom of Argyll and Smith of Jordanhill. In 
all 140 persons were present when “ the corpse was 
lifted” at one o’clock and the procession started up 
the road to Rhu to the booming of minute-guns 
from the steamboat Waver ley, Captain Douglass. 

The widow, Margaret Young, was left to carry 
on the hotel, which no doubt she did with a quieter 
efficiency than her poor, autointoxicated husband 
had brought to its management. She certainly 
eschewed experiments with steamboats; and there 
is a nice dash of irony in a late advertisement of the 
place under her control, which describes her as 
keeping for the convenience of travellers a full 
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equipment of “chaises, noddies, and curricles.” But 
one legend does tell that the cylinder of the Cornet's 
first engine stood for a space on the roof of the 
Baths Hotel and “ did duty for many a long year as 
a chimney can”—a tale one would be very willing 
to believe. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE NAPIERS 

T o Henry Bell, the lucky amateur, there succeeds 
in the history of the steamship Robert Napier, 
the solid professional; with an artist, David Napier, 
intervening. 

To say once more that he was just in time with 
his Comet is not to under-rate the achievement of 
the first Provost of Helensburgh, but again to 
emphasise the force of the inventive movement of 
which he was the herald. In his lifetime the steam¬ 
boat was developed by other men to a higher degree 
of efficiency and safety than he could compass. The 
David Napier who provided Bell with the boiler of 
the Comet had by 1819 created a revolution in the 
design of ships. Before Bell went to the grave in 
Rhu Churchyard in 1830 Robert Napier was building 
a steam yacht for an Englishman of wealth. 

After all, as we have seen, the Elizabeth was plying 
on the Clyde within a few months of the Comet's 
appearance, and other and still better steamers were 
to follow immediately. And even the Elizabeth , a 
vast improvement on the Comet as she was, had to 
give way quickly to the challenge of her swiftly 
improving successors and involve human beings in 
bitterness and loss. 

The small story of this second Clyde steamship 
has its interest and significance; for it was her odd 

us 
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fate to attract the passionate interest of a young- 
army officer, Colin Watson, a subaltern in the East 
York Militia. His regiment had been quartered near 
the Clyde when the Comet appeared, and what he 
saw of her seems to have induced a dream. When 
he was later moved to Liverpool he was seized with 
the notion of running a steamboat on the Mersey. 
Peace came with Waterloo to give him his chance, 
and the historical accident also liberated a cousin, 
Hargrave by name, a lieutenant in the Royal Navy. 
There were relatives and friends to form a small 
company, and in 1816 these two young men, each 
barely twenty years of age, bought for £1,200 the 
Elizabeth , then plying on the Firth of Forth. 

Consider the circumstances. The naval man could 
be trusted with the navigation of the craft, but 
neither of the owners had a glimmer of under¬ 
standing of steam-engines. Yet, with only a boy to 
help them, they cheerfully set out to sail their ship 
from Grangemouth on the cast coast of Scotland 
to Liverpool on the west coast of England: the 
Elizabeth being forty feet long with an engine of 
ten horse-power. 

From the beginning to the end of that voyage 
their luck was vile, or their equipment inadequate. 
It took them three days to cover the twenty-odd 
miles of the Forth and Clyde Canal, and with so 
many mishaps that they were held up for three 
weeks in Port Glasgow while their craft was 
repaired. Setting down the Firth of Clyde on 
June 2nd they encountered “a dreadful storm,” 
which forced them to shelter in Lamlash Bay for 
two days. On the 4th, a Sunday, they made for 
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Portpatrick on the Galloway coast, endured twelve 
hours of “great peril,” and reached port only to 
find themselves without funds, the collection of 
which from home occupied another three weeks. 

It was the 24th of June before the voyage was 
resumed, and then, “an accident throwing off one 
of the paddles,” they made in a hurry for Ramsey 
in the Isle of Man. Still another three days there 
for repairs; then a burst for the Mersey; then, 
“deceived by the compass,” they were labouring off 
the Welsh coast. Again the paddles failed them. 
They drifted helplessly until the Elizabeth was 
almost on the Irish shore near Dublin. Late in the 
night of June 27th they made Liverpool at last. 

It now seems inevitable that the gallant folly of 
these two youngsters should have had no reward, 
and we know that the company was wound up 
within a year. The naval lad was dead of drink 
before he had reached his twentieth year. Relin¬ 
quishing his dream of maritime glory, Colin Watson 
was glad to get a post as clerk in the Liverpool 
Customs House. He died aged thirty-three. 

The story has this importance: that the adventure 
ended the amateur phase of steam shipping and 
proved, indeed, the inadequacy of the amateur. One 
might say that dilletanti had opened up the science; 
but its development was thenceforward to be the 
task of the grave professional. 

It now becomes necessary to distinguish between 
David Napier and his cousin, Robert Napier, ulti¬ 
mately of West Shandon. Both came of a family of 
well-to-do blacksmiths, long settled in the town of 
Dumbarton; both were soundly educated. Robert 
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married David’s sister. Beyond that, their careers 
are separate in action though similar in spirit. 

So far as shipbuilding is concerned, David was the 
earlier on the scene of action, though he was only 
a few months older than his cousin. This was no 
doubt due to his early succession to the business his 
father had established in Glasgow in 1802. The 
father counted himself a friend of Mr. Henry Bell, 
the Helensburgh house-builder; Mr. Bell was often 
about the foundry in Howard Street; and when 
Mr. Bell ordered boiler and castings for his Comet, 
young David was, accidentally enough, enrolled in 
the army of steamship pioneers. He appears to have 
been content for some years to watch the experi¬ 
ments and failures of others, but he was watching 
with shrewd eyes. It puzzled him particularly that 
ship’s engines did not seem able to stand up to the 
pomading of heavy seas, and the fact that the 
elementary vessels of the period dared not venture 
outside enclosed waters appeared to him an illogical 
limitation. 

So he was led to a discovery that seems to us now 
no more than a glimpse of the obvious; for, although 
an engineer, he tackled his problem not through the 
engines but through the design of ships. A studious 
man, he had brooded over Bossuet on the resistance 
of fluids. A man of inquisitive mental habit, he 
made a number of passages to Belfast in sailing 
vessels and carefully noted their behaviour in seas. 
And thus fortified, he proceeded to a diverting series 
of experiments. 

Selecting a convenient stream, the Camlachie Burn, 
at the east end of Glasgow, he built over it a frame- 
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work that carried a drum on top, and over the drum 
he slung a line bearing a weight that could be 
wound up as desired. The other end of the line was 
attached to a carefully proportioned model of the 
ship of his dreams, and as the model behaved in the 
current of the stream as against the weight over 
the pulley, so could he alter its lines to secure a 
theoretical increase of speed without loss of stability. 

. . . One likes the picture of the good man, tending 
his model with a boy’s rapt eagerness. But it was 
play with purpose and a result. What David Napier 
concluded from his experiments was that the bows 
of ships could with safety and with a great increase 
of speed be very much finer than the tradition of 
sail allowed. He invented, in short, that beloved 
shibboleth of the comedians, “the sharp end.” It 
is worth noting that his method of experiment, 
duly refined, is in use to this day. In the experi¬ 
mental tank at Teddington the models of ships with 
novel features indicate how the completed vessel is 
likely to behave in all conceivable conditions. It 
took thousands of experiments in a similar tank at 
Clydebank to fix the lovely lines of the Queen Mary. 
Naval experts played the same fascinating game 
during the war of 1914-18 in what had been Robert 
Napier’s house at Shandon. And in the early days 
the Scotts of Greenock were putting six-foot models 
through their paces on a reservoir above the town 
of Greenock. 

Every advance causes its inevitable reaction of 
opposition, so often bitter. When David Napier 
handed his ultimate model to the shipbuilder and 
told him to make a real ship in that refined form 
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the comfortable traditionalists cried out as against 
a lunacy. Men had seen two vessels, built at 
Greenock and engined by Napier’s competitor, 
Janies Cook, fail miserably on an intended service 
to Dublin. They jeered; they prophesied disaster 
for the ultra-refined novelty that was the product 
of experiments on the Camlachie Burn. The rest is 
in Napier’s own words: 

“Whether it was from pique at not having been 
employed to make the engines of these vessels 
(Cook’s), or from a conviction that the ocean could 
be safely navigated by steam, I cannot now say, but 
I commenced, I think about the year 1818, to build 
a steamer on my own account for that purpose 
called the Rob Roy . I recollect the day before start¬ 
ing on the first trip from Glasgow to Dublin, Mr. 
Charles McIntosh, the celebrated chemist and 
inventor of waterproof cloth, saying we should all 
be drowned. Nevertheless we did start, and although 
we encountered a gale from the south-west, per¬ 
formed the voyage out and home successfully. I 
afterwards placed the Rob Roy on the station 
between Glasgow and Belfast, and commenced to 
build others to run .between Greenock and Liverpool 
and Holyhead and Howth.” 

That is surely a modest enough account of a great 
forward movement in maritime development. The 
good old man could not even recall the motives that 
prompted him to his experiments—those experi¬ 
ments that moved “ nautical people” to say that he 
“had put the wrong end foremost; however, when 
it was tried, it was found that they were wrong, 
and the old boats were put into dock to have their 
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bows sharpened.” There was much of the artist in 
David Napier. It may also be noted that the 
engineering urge of the age being too forceful foi 
merchants reared in the tradition of sail, till well 
into the nineteenth century the builder was often 
owner of, or shareholder in, his own steamboats. 

David Napier, artist. . . . The success of the Rob 
Roy brought a deal of grist to his mill. He had to 
buy land at Lancefield on the banks of the Clyde, 
erect extensive works, and excavate a dock to fulfil 
the orders placed with him. In 1826 he built the 
first of the “leviathans,” the United Kingdom , 160 
feet long with engines of 200 horse-power—and 
again heard the public foolishly predict disaster. 
He invented surface condensers, steeple engines, 
feathering paddles, a breech-loading gun, the “ hay¬ 
stack” boiler, a steam carriage (which he ran on the 
roads of Cowal to the astonishment and concern of 
the populace), and many another novelty. And it is 
perhaps characteristic of his type that his work 
seems to have lacked solidity. He was involved in 
many a litigation; and in 1835 a vessel of his con¬ 
struction blew up in harbour at Greenock. She 
was the Earl Grey. A tombstone in Paisley Abbey 
quaintly memorialises the event. 

This disaster hit David Napier hard, and he gave 
up his establishment at Lancefield. Not that a man 
so versatile could thus be broken. Removing to 
London, he and his sons built iron vessels for the 
Margate trade, ships described at the time as “ highly 
dangerous.” (Of one of these, the Eclipse, Barham 
makes a characteristic jest in the Ingoldsby Legends.) 
Ultimately he sold his Thames-side yard to Mr. Scott 
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Russell, so that the fantastic Great Eastern might be 
built, and retired to Worcester until, bursting with 
ideas to the end, he died in London in 1869, being 
then in his eightieth year. 

The artist had succeeded to the amateur; and 
then there appears on the shipbuilding scene the 
professional, perfectly equipped, the man who 
established the industry on Clydeside for ever and 
gave the phrase “ Clyde-built” its rare meaning. 

Robert Napier was but a few months younger than 
his cousin David, being born, the son of a blacksmith, 
at Dumbarton in 1791. Like his volatile relative he 
enjoyed a solid education and was indeed, in the 
tradition applicable to the oldest son of a decent 
Scots family, intended for the ministry. But he was 
too much a man of his hands to be denied his 
wonderful destiny. To the end he boasted modestly 
that he had been “ born with a hammer in my hand.” 
The practical essay he submitted for admission to 
the Incorporation of Hammermen in Glasgow was 
actually a bored hammer, which in his old age he 
contrived to recover and thus described: 

“This 1 Essay' Hammer was made by Robt. Napier 
in presence of Two of the Master Court of the Cor¬ 
poration of Hammermen, Glasgow, being forged 
out of a piece of square bar of Iron and steeled on 
both ends of faces of the Hammer at only Three\ 
successive heats in the fire. At this period every 
Blacksmith, before being admitted into the Cor- 
poration of Hammermen, was bound to prove that 
he was a good Tradesman.” 

It is doubtful if any Glasgow Hammerman of 
to-day, any more than one of London’s Cordwainers 
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or Bonnetmakers, could so prove his skill in the 
materials of the guild. Napier’s own note itself 
marks the break with ancient practice. He lived to 
show that hammer proudly, and as a curiosity, to 
a gathering in 1868 of several thousands of his 
employees. 

But though his ultimate achievement was so 
great, this Robert’s career was much slower than 
that of David. The tortoise beat the hare in the end, 
to be sure, but the mail was historically the successor 
of his cousin. Progress nearly missed having his 
magnificent contribution. As a boy he was all but 
taken by the Press Gang, and it was to protect him 
from impressment that he was solemnly indentured 
to his father—with Robert Denny, a kinsman, as 
cautioner. Seeking employment in Edinburgh as a 
young tradesman, and before he found it with 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s grandfather, he “ had often 
to count the lamp-posts for supper”—for a pretty 
turn of phrase was one of the man’s engaging 
attributes. A good many years passed before, with 
£ 6 ° borrowed from his father, he could rent for £20 
a year a small shop in Greyfriars Wynd, Glasgow, 
and announce himself “Robert Napier, Engineer 
and Blacksmith.” Three years had elapsed since the 
appearance of David Napier’s Rob Roy before Robert 
could afford to take over the vacated premises at 
Camlachie. 

The years of preparation were not wasted. Of all 
the fine things that can be said of Robert Napier 
the finest is that he was from beginning to end a 
superb and superbly conscientious craftsman. On 
that was the considerable edifice of his achievement 
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securely founded. It is not unimportant that his 
skill in ornamental ironwork was considerable. 
His notebooks, preserved in the Corpoi’ation of 
Glasgow’s museum at Kelvingrove, are miracles of 
neatness and delicacy; his sketches of machinery 
parts as enchanting as a Japanese print. 

That he was from the beginning inspired by the 
example of his cousin in the field of marine engineer¬ 
ing is clear enough, but the first creations of the 
Camlachie workshop under his control were of a 
prosaically earthbound nature. For tire City of 
Glasgow he executed a contract for large water- 
pipes; and for a Dundee mill he made an engine of 
twelve horse-power—that was running at the date 
of his death, half a century later. He had been two 
years in the premises before, through his Dum¬ 
barton connections, he contrived to realise an 
ambition and secured an order to build the machinery 
for a luggage-boat, the Leven. That engine out¬ 
lasted three hulls. It stands to this day at the base 
of Dumbarton Rock, a singularly solid memorial to 
its creator. 

So the odd and fascinating race between the 
cousins began, with Robert always about a few years 
behind David, but infinitely better equipped to out¬ 
stay his whimsical rival. David had put the Rob 
Roy on the Belfast route in 1818, and Robert pro¬ 
duced for the same trade in 1826 the Eclipse —a finer 
vessel in every way, but not to be confused with the 
Eclipse David subsequently built on the Thames. It 
made his name as the finest engineer on the Clyde, 
and it was a vessel of destiny, inasmuch as his desire 
to sell it took Napier on his first business trip to 
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London and into the long series of negotiations 
through which at length he broke down English 
prejudice against the claim of the North, apparently 
an astonishing one at the time, to rival the engineers 
of London. In terms of industrial history that was 
certainly one of the man’s greatest achievements, 
as we shall see. Meanwhile, he continued to have 
ships built by the Woods of Port Glasgow and to 
engine them, all “on spec.” He was finally vindi¬ 
cated and set on the road to triumph as a shipbuilder 
in a strange and amusing way. 

In 1827 the Northern Yacht Club broke sensation¬ 
ally with tradition at their August regatta by 
offering a cup, valued at twenty guineas, for the 
steamboat that should make the fastest passage over 
a course from Rothesay Bay to the north end of the 
Great Cumbrae and back. This competition naturally 
crystallised the rivalries of the up-river builders, and 
the result proved the supremacy of Napier’s pro¬ 
ducts. Plis Clarence, won the cup hands down, and his 
Helensburgh ran a good second. The novelty of the 
engagement attracted wide attention to the man and 
his amazing ships. Orders came to him and, what 
was significant, from other parts of the country than 
Glasgow. He was obliged and enabled now to buy 
the premises he had hitherto leased from his cousin. 
And his success at the regatta had the supreme effect 
of putting him into touch with Mr. T. Assheton 
Smith of Tedworth. 

This remarkable person is described in the title of 
the memoir of his life by Sir John Eardley Wilniot 
as “A Famous Fox-Hunter,” but the essential claim 
to fame is surely larger than that. He was a man of 
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ideas as well as of wealth. A member of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron, he had owned five yachts before, 
being then fifty years of age, he saw Napier’s 
Claience win the steamboat race on the Firth of 
Clyde and promptly conceived the notion of owning 
a steam yacht. The rules of the Royal Yacht Squadron 
were then against the ownership of vessels of the 
kind, and Assheton Smith’s first proposal was that 
the rules should therefore be altered. This the 
Squadron’s massive conservatism resisted; where¬ 
upon Smith resigned from its exalted membership 
and, determining to gratify his ambition, invited 
Napier to come to Penton, near Andover, and dis¬ 
cuss the project with him. Within twenty-four 
hours of their meeting these two remarkable men 
had agreed that Napier should build a steam yacht 
for Assheton Smith at a price of more than £ 20,000. 

Thus was formed an association remarkable in 
every way. Smith trusted Napier implicitly, and 
for the best of reasons. They remained lifelong 
friends. Before the old man died at nearly eighty 
years of age Napier had built for him no fewer than 
nine steam yachts, all of them experimental in some 
degree. For Assheton Smith had his own respectable 
notions of design, being, for instance, an early and 
very vigorous champion of “hollow water-lines”— 
that is, the concave moulding of the ship’s form 
towards the bow. In this he ran against the more 
conservative notions of his builder, but he had 
faith. Insisting on their adoption in the third of 
his Napier yachts, the Fire King , he was able to 
issue, in Bell’s Life and in the true spirit of the 
Regency, a public challenge, “for 5,000 guineas, or 
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a still higher sum if required,” that his yacht would 
run against any steamer from Dover Pier round 
Eddystone Lighthouse and back. Another of his 
yachts, capable of a speed of sixteen knots, was in 
her time the fastest thing afloat and was ultimately 
purchased by the Admiralty as a packet. Her speed, 
it may be added, goes to the credit of Napier’s 
second son, John, a designer so bold that, in 1846, 
he was ready to build ships capable of twenty knots. 
Only in one respect does Assheton Smith’s judgment 
appear to have been imperfect. He could not abide 
the screw in comparison with the good old-fashioned 
paddle-wheel, and wrote Napier to that effect in 
brisk terms when the design of a new yacht was 
under consideration. 

The importance of Assheton Smith, to more than 
the individual success of Robert Napier, lay in the 
issue in his influence. He had the ear of the Duke of 
Wellington; he could talk straight to My Lords 
of the Admiralty; the Governors of the Honourable 
East India Company had to listen when he so 
strangely and vigorously advanced the cause of what 
must have been to them but an obscure engineer 
from the boreal regions north of the Tweed. There 
is material for a pretty essay on the nuances of 
national and commercial jealousy in the compli¬ 
cated story of Napier’s struggle against London 
pride and prejudice for recognition as the greatest 
shipbuilder of his time. All we need heed now is 
the fact that, lacking his superlative craftsmanship 
and his invincible probity, all the power of Assheton 
Smith and all the lobbying would have been in vain. 

The best thing that one may say of Napier or of 
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any man, is that he never set profit above the per¬ 
fection of the job. Often, in the early days, his 
passion for sheer goodness of work lost him money 
on important contracts. One of his first successes 
was the production of three excellent vessels for 
what is still the Dundee, Perth & London Shipping 
Company. (Then a rising young artist, Horatio 
McCulloch decorated the saloons.) On two of these, 
at least, his losses were considerable; but he was 
mainly anxious to show what he could do. And 
with good effect. The third, the London, was within 
a few years to be mentioned by Mr. Samual Cunard, 
of Halifax, Nova Scotia, as “the description of 
vessel he required” for an enterprise of vast moment 
in shipping history. 

It is to cut a long story short to say that Napier’s 
first contract on the large scale and for an English 
company was in respect of a vessel for the East 
India Company, whose powers of resistance to the 
increasing fame of Napier appear to have been less 
formidable than those of the Admiralty. This was 
the Bernice , produced at a cost of some £30,000. To 
Napier she was of immense importance, for there 
was an implicit challenge in the fact that her sister, 
the Atalanta, was to be built and engined on the 
Thames. She left for India in the early months of 
1837, and in the summer of that year Napier had 
the felicity of receiving the following letter from 
her commander: 


Bombay, 24th June, 1837. 
My Dear Napier,— This is a copy of my report 
to Government of our arrival in Bombay. I have 
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no time to write more. I hope it will please you. 
Your noble ship behaved well, and beat the 
Atalanta by eighteen days.—Yours sincerely, 

G. Grant. 

The last phrase must have pleased Napier as much 
as the detailed report. For this meant his arrival as 
a master-shipbuilder; and, indeed, the single achieve¬ 
ment went far to break down the old prejudice 
against the Scots engineers. Napier’s friendly 
associations with the East India Company endured 
till the day of his death. 

It was in the spring of the following year that 
Napier made his first successful tender to the 
Admiralty. It was for two side-lever engines of 
280 horse-power each, and Napier’s price was 
£13,480, “the whole of the engines and machinery 
guaranteed to be equal,” says his offer proudly, “to 
the best made in Britain.” They were installed in 
the Vesuvius and Stromboli and drove these vessels 
during the bombardment of Acre. The measure of 
Napier’s advance in reputation is to be seen in the 
letter he received on July 5th, 1838: 

“The Lords Commissioners do not think it 
necessary to insist on your giving bond for ful¬ 
filling your engagement to provide the steam- 
engines you have contracted for.” 

Even so, there were 110 further orders for the 
Navy for some years thereafter. This was surprising 
enough to Napier. Captain Ommaney of the 
Vesuvius wrote him in 1843 to the effect that his 
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engines had proved “ incomparable. ... I am proud 
to think they have been no expense to the Govern¬ 
ment since we have been on the station. . . . There 
has no vessel done her work equal to the Vesuvius ; 
always been ready when wanted, never had a screw 
loose. . . Napier knew that his work was good. 
If the Admiralty was returning to its old restrictive 
policy, he had himself friends who could ask why. 
In the House of Commons Mr. Robert Gore moved 
one day for a return of “ the names of marine-engine 
makers with whom the Admiralty had made con¬ 
tracts for engines from the year 1839-1843 inclusive,” 
the amplified question calling for original prices, 
charges beyond these contract prices, and the details 
and costs of repairs. This was extremely aggravating 
to Sir W. Symonds, then Surveyor of the Navy, but 
the return had to be furnished. 

It proved a positively seismic vindication of 
Napier’s superiority over his English rivals. In 
every case, horse-power for horse-power, the original 
cost of his engines was much less than that of those 
supplied by Seaward and Maudslay. In respect of 
the number of days under repair during the period, 
Vesuvius and Stromboli showed forty-two and fifty- 
four respectively as against 320 for Seaward’s 
Prometheus and 189 for Maudslay’s Devastation. The 
corresponding expense of repairs per day during 
commission was is. 5 \d. as against i8.y. 5faf. for 
Prometheus and ioj. y^d. for Devastation. 

That was the end of nonsense from Whitehall in 
its negotiations with the Scottish engineer. He was 
until his death one of the Navy’s most trusted 
advisers on technical matters. In his old age he 
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counted high officials and humble officers among 
his closest friends. He took young officers into his 
shops for instruction; they used to spend their 
week-ends with him at Shandon. As early as 1835, 
the family running true to form, he had taken over 
David Napier’s yard, dock, and works at Lancefield, 
and was alone in supremacy on the Clyde. 

Meanwhile, he had already become engaged in 
the most distinguished and historic of his enter¬ 
prises, his association with Samuel Cunard. This 
had been germinating in the womb of time for 
years before these two remarkable men met. In the 
history of transatlantic travel the year 1833 must 
be printed in golden figures. For during that 
twelvemonth Mr. Patrick Wallace of London made 
and received several interesting communications. 
From Mr. Cunard of Halifax, whom we may assume 
him to have consulted, he got the following views 
on the management of Atlantic steamships: 

“ I would endeavour to get a very respectable man 
and one thoroughly conversant with his business as 
an engineer. I would appoint this man to be master 
engineer. I would have everything connected with 
the machinery very strong and of the best materials, 
it being of the utmost importance to give con¬ 
fidence. If the steam vessels are successful in making 
a few quick trips at first, beating the sailing vessels, 
then you may consider the battle won and the field 
your own.” 

One might imagine that Samuel Cunard in New 
Scotland had been visited by a mystic conception of 
the existence and character of Robert Napier in the 
old; and the description certainly seems to have 
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been identified by Wallace. At all events, lie received 
from Napier in April, 1833, a letter, too long to 
quote here, outlining in detail his notions of the 
sort of vessel required for a transatlantic service, 
along with an exhaustive analysis of the probable 
costs of running and profits. It shows that Napier 
had been thinking deep and long on the possibilities 
of the trade; it exquisitely reveals his thoroughness. 
But nothing came of the exchanges. As Cunard was 
to discover six years later, Mr. Wallace and other 
merchants of London took the conservative view of 
shipping progress. It was just destiny that sent 
Cunard to Napier in the long run. 

The introduction was made in the first place by, 
Mr. James C. Melvill of the East India Company, 
which had already given its confidence to Napier, 
and of which Cunard was the agent in Halifax. 
The approach was made in a letter dated February 
25th, 1839, written by Cunard to Messrs. Kidston, 
his agents in Glasgow—a succinct epistle, in the 
course of which Cunard observed, “I am told that 
Messrs. Wood and Napier are highly respectable 
builders, and likely to be enabled to fulfil any 
engagement they may enter into.” Napier’s reply 
was equally to the point, he observing of the meeting 
with Cunard in prospect, “ I have no doubt but that 
we would in a very short time understand one 
another.” They did. Within a week or two these 
men of destiny were in conference at Lancefield; 
before they parted they had agreed on the building 
of new vessels at a cost of £30,000 each. 

They moved fast in their affairs at that period. 
Possibly the design and building of a ship was a less 
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complicated affair than it is now. One fancies, 
nevertheless, that Cunard and Napier were men of 
unique vigour and completely confident of each 
other’s ability and integrity. As Napier himself put 
it plainly, “I am of opinion Mr. Cunard has got a 
good contract, and that he will make a good thing 
of it. From the franlc off-hand manner in which he 
contracted with me, I have given him the vessels 
cheap, and I am certain they will be very good and 
very strong ships.” 

The Scottish-American team proceeded swiftly 
with its project. Cunard returned to London on 
March 12th, 1839, and Napier returned to his study 
to think of the work in prospect. The latter quickly 
reached the conclusion that the ships discussed at 
the first meeting were not, after all, quite good 
enough. As he put it himself, “ I felt that if these 
small vessels did not succeed they would do me 
more injury in character than any money I could 
gain would benefit me.” So he proposed larger and 
more powerful ships for the conquest of the Atlantic, 
suggesting alterations to the original plans, which 
would cost about £2,000 per vessel; and added, what 
might seem to a contemporary shipbuilder a piece 
of the larger lunacy of self-sacrifice, “I would then 
make him a present of all my part of the work for 
the enlarged size of the vessels.” Cunard agreed to 
the proposition, and the second agreement was 
drawn up and signed on March 18th. 

Armed with these admirable specifications, then, 
Cunard returned once more to London, eager to 
secure the Mail contract. His reports to Napier 
make good reading. “ The Admiralty and Treasury 
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are highly pleased with the size of the boats. . . - 
You have no idea of the prejudice of some of our 
English builders. I have had several offers from 
Liverpool and this place; and when I have replied! 
that I have contracted in Scotland they invariably 
say, ‘You will neither have substantial work nor 
completed in time.”’ But the bread of Napier quality 
had not been cast upon the waters in vain. Cunard 
was able to add, “ The Admiralty agree with me in 
opinion that the boats will be as good as if built in 
this country.” 

Napier’s replies are full of his personal quality. 
“ I was quite prepared for your being beset with all 
the schemers of every description in the country 
and in this stage of the business, and think it right 
to state that I cannot and will not admit of any¬ 
thing being done or introduced into these engines 
but what I am satisfied with is sound and good.”' 
(The implication is that Cunard had taken to sug¬ 
gesting gadgets which had caught his American 
fancy.) Napier concludes, “Every solid and known 
improvement that I am acquainted with shall be 
adopted by me, but no patent plans. ... I am sorry 
that some of the English tradesmen should indulge 
in speaking ill of their competitors in Scotland.” 

And already he was dreaming of still further 
extensions of his original plans. The ships must be 
still bigger and better. . . . Cunard would not listen. 
Where was the money to come from? The Admiralty 
and Treasury had approved the second designs. But 
he took the problem to the friendly Mr. Melvill, 
who told him that, if Napier advised larger ships, 
then Napier had better be listened to. But, said 
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Cunard in effect, I am having difficulty in raising 
the necessary money in London in any event. In 
that case, retorted Melvill, you can still do nothing 
better than take the whole case to Robert Napier. 

The sequel came swiftly, decisively, magnificently. 
Again the men met at Lancefield, and Napier under¬ 
took to discover if the funds could not, after all, be 
found in Scotland. Consultation with his friends 
and business associates produced within a few days 
the -£270,000 required, Cunard putting up £55,000 
of his own. A wealthy cotton broker, Mr. James 
Donaldson, took up 16,000 shares. One finds in the 
list of original stockholders names still respectable 
in the larger affairs of Glasgow, such as Leckie 
Ewing, to the tune of 11,600, and Burns, progenitor 
of the Inverclyde family, to the extent of 5,500. Two 
Maclvers, of a Greenock family settled in Liverpool, 
subscribed £8,000 between them. Napier himself 
produced £6,000. 

So came into being the British and North American 
Royal Mail Steam-packet Company, latterly the 
Cunard Company, almost entirely financed by 
Glasgow men and wholly advised by Robert Napier. 
He had his way about the larger ships, of course, 
and four were ordered. To Napier’s regret, his old 
friends, the Woods of Port Glasgow, would under¬ 
take the building of one only, the Acadia . The first 
to cross the Atlantic, the Britannia, was built by 
Robert Duncan in Greenock. Under Captain Wood¬ 
ruff, in July, 1840, she made the west-bound passage 
with 63 passengers in a fortnight, but returned in 
only a little more than ten days. The story of her 
reception in Boston is legendary by now—how the 
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booming cannons brought out hundreds to greet 
her, and how next morning Cunard received eighteen 
hundred invitations to dinner. We can still read 
with pleasure of that strange tribute to her popu¬ 
larity when, ice-bound in Boston Harbour in 1844, 
the Britannia was freed through a canal cut seven 
miles long and a hundred feet wide at the expense 
of the merchants of the city. 

The Britannia could have been comfortably housed 
in one of the Queen Mary's public-rooms; her com¬ 
pany could have been accommodated in one of the 
Queen Mary’s lifeboats. Yet one fancies that Robert 
Napier would have understood the Queen Mary. He 
would have seen in her but the logical extension of 
his own formulae. And though his interests in the 
owning company have disappeared with those of his 
Scottish collaborators, the Queen Mary still carries 
his trade-mark over the Western Ocean. The red 
Cunard funnel, with its black top and black lines on 
the flanges, was devised by Napier to distinguish 
his products. 

To this phase of his career one footnote must be 
added at once. Whatever the reasons, Napier’s con¬ 
nection with the Cunard Company ceased in the 
’sixties when he built for it the paddler Scotia and 
the screw-steamer China. Two years later the 
Compagnie Generale Transatlantique persuaded him 
to build the Pereire and the Ville de Paris. They 
promptly took the Blue Riband from their British 
rivals. 

To follow the achievement of Napier in detail till 
his death on June 23rd, 1876, is hardly necessary. 
That he built the Navy’s first three iron vessels in 
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a yard at Govan specially acquired for iron-ship¬ 
building; that he pioneered with the iron-clad; that 
he produced in the ’sixties a vessel capable of eighteen 
knots—the ultimately notorious blockade-runner, 
Neptune-, that my Lords of the Admiralty came to 
have an almost pathetic reliance on his wisdom, 
and that the navies of other nations were powerfully 
reinforced by vessels of his construction—all that 
follows in logical sequence. He was the greatest 
marine engineer of his time. Considering the long 
stretch of development he straddled, considering 
even .the nine knots or so of the Clarence in 1827 
with the high speed of the Neptune in i86r, he may 
quite carefully be called the greatest marine engineer 
of all time. 

Yet it seems to be clear enough that his was not 
the accepted power of genius. 1-Ie did not work in 
blinding flashes, but slowly and with thoroughness. 
His fetish was the good job, putting into it nothing 
“but what I am satisfied with is sound and good." 
Beholding the engines of an early Cunarder, the 
Cambria , an American engineer was moved to cry, 
“ Such superbly finished machinery ought to be put 
under a glass case!” Workmanship and tested 
knowledge—these were Napier’s criteria; and in 
that he was very much the Lowland Scot. His 
official biographer, a member of the family, is per¬ 
haps not so very far out in attributing to him as in 
the issue his greatest asset the power of selection. 

But what of the human being behind the side- 
whiskers he affected in his maturity? Family bio¬ 
graphy produces the ostensible evidence, but lacks 
the illumination of inspired portraiture. The 
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paintings and photographs of Napier reveal him to 
have been in young manhood a creature with a long, 
handsome, sensitive face, which seems to have 
hardened considerably in age. In his voluminous 
correspondence, conducted personally at what must 
have been immense labour, there are frequent enough 
references to the wrongheadedness of his workers, 
though other records show him to have been 
generous to those afflicted by illness or old age. 
Under this head, then, we can perhaps most fairly 
call him just. Indeed he was, as a man of affairs, 
probably no more than a typical one of the best sort. 

There remains, however, the puzzle presented by 
the engaging fact that the man who was a supremely 
fastidious engineer had what we should now call 
the vices of taste so inevitably associated with the 
Victorian age. There is no man living who can tell 
the cold truth about that collection of article'; de 
vertu at West Shandon. That it contained many 
things of enduring loveliness is certain. That these 
rubbed shoulders with flamboyant and sentimental 
things is equally certain. It is the dismal truth that 
Napier approved those windows of painted German 
glass that were installed in Glasgow Cathedral in 
the ’fifties of last century, and that are at this 
moment of writing being tactfully replaced by the 
successors of such as Napier. He played his part in 
the removal of Glasgow University to its present 
site on Gilmorehill and into a building in Sir 
Gilbert Scott’s most fantastic manner, cheerfully 
leaving the lovely old College in the High Street to 
be torn down to make room for a railway goods 
yard. On the topic of the Cathedral windows his 
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letter to the Lord Provost of Glasgow is a classic 
of commerce’s intrusions into the realms of art. 

Yet there was in this man, quite beyond his ship¬ 
building achievement, something very fine. To 
define it may elude us, but it moved a tough Con¬ 
troller of the Navy to conclude a letter thus: 

“May God bless you, my dear old friend. One 
of the few bright spots in my official career is that 
it has again brought me into relations with you, 
and made me known still better than of old all 
that was valuable, excellent and sterling in your 
honoured self.” 

One seems to discern, indeed, a deep strain of 
tenderness in the man. It may be little enough that 
nothing pleased him more than to show any odd 
inquirer round his collection at West Shandon, on 
which he would expatiate with loving patience, even 
to a small child. His hospitality was never appealed 
to in vain. For what he conceived to be a good pur¬ 
pose his purse most readily opened. And in his more 
intimate letters a gift of phrasing comes darting out 
now and again to surprise the most critical student 
of the Victorian canon. There is a pleasant one, 
dating from the early days, in which, after expatiat¬ 
ing to a friend on his business worries, he writes of 
the cottage that preceded the mansion at West 
Shandon. “Notwithstanding all these—call them 
what you please, goods or evils —I have hitherto 
(without entering any further into particulars) 
always had 20A in the pound for all honest creditors, 
and a beefsteak and a bottle of wine over and above 
for all friends such as you. ... If we cannot offer 
you wine, we may probably collect a little mountain- 
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dew for the benefit of your health; and if we cannot 
manage that, there is some fine spring water not 
far off which may probably do you as much good 
as any of the former.” 

That, if it is facetious, is still writing. It comes 
out again in the note in which, to his nephew, he 
announced the death of his wife in 1875: 

“ My dear James,—It is my most melancholy duty 
to inform you that about 6 o’clock this night you 
have lost a kind friend, and I one of the very best of 
wives. Inform any friends as I am not in a mood 
to do anything.—Yours always, R. Napier.” 

And as to the man’s charm of human address there 
is impressive warrant in an anecdote dating back to 
the days of the splendid Assheton Smith. When that 
worthy projected the first of all the lovely line of 
steam yachts and called Napier to Andover, his first 
warning to his guest was that Mrs. Assheton Smith 
firmly opposed an idea so fantastic, and that the 
plain man from Clydeside must overcome that 
opposition. The trio had dinner together; and next 
morning Napier got his order. 

The best conclusion is that he was the complete 
Victorian. He was a typical Victorian in his immense 
ability to exploit and advance a new idea, even if we 
need not conceal from ourselves the probability that 
his direct activities involved the creation of slums. 
He was a good Victorian in his patent anxiety to do 
good works according to business principles: fated 
to the inability of his sort to discern clearly as 
between a social idea and a personal volition. That 
he was a great Victorian there can be no doubt at all. 
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A SHIPBUILDING DYNASTY 

T he stir on Clydeside created by the development 
of the steam-engine for marine purposes had its 
effect elsewhere. All round the coasts of Scotland 
men had been building fishing vessels of wood 
from time immemorial, and the news of the brisk 
doings on the banks of the south-western river 
worked in the minds of shipwrights in Burghead, 
Arbroath, St. Monance, and wherever else the 
aboriginal craft was plied. Buchan loons migrated 
in the quest of higher wages, just as many artisans 
from Clydeside looked for employment in such 
places as Birmingham and Coventry during the 
recent days of depression in the heavy industries to 
which they were born. As early as 1825 the ship¬ 
wrights of Aberdeen had formed their trade union 
and the masters their own corresponding organisa¬ 
tion. Wages in those days and in those parts varied 
from 13 s. 6d. to 15s. a week for new work and from 
1 6s. to 2o.f. for repairs. Higher rates prevailed on the 
Clyde, and thither the good men of the trade steered 
their hopeful courses. 

So the Clyde in another fashion attracted fresh 
blood to the body of employers as well. While it 
was obvious enough that the future on the sea lay 
with the steamship, it was the justification of iron 
as a building material that fixed the tendency. The 
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first prejudice against it abated in the face of cold 
proof that vessels so constructed were more nimble 
in the water and therefore more economical than 
vessels of wood; that with sides of half-inch iron as 
against twelve-inch oak they could carry more; 
that they could travel for days with their cargoes 
on fire; and that they were less liable to break up 
and founder in cases of grounding and collision. 
Finally, the use of the new material was rendered 
almost imperative because of its ability to withstand 
the thrust of the screw propeller, ousting on the 
strength of its proven higher efficiency the primitive 
side-paddle. If vessels must be of iron, then ship¬ 
building men must go where the science of iron¬ 
building was well advanced and supplies of the 
material were easily available. 

Such were among the motives that prompted 
Alexander Stephen, a man with interests in wooden 
shipbuilding in Aberdeen, Arbroath, and Dundee, 
to establish a new yard on the Clyde in 1850, when 
he took a lease of premises from one, Robert Black, 
at Kelvinhaugh at a yearly rent of -£850, plus seven 
per cent, of the outlay on a slip that Black undertook 
to put down for the benefit of his client from the 
chilly East. The venture prospered so well that, 
twenty years later, Alexander Stephen bought the 
estate of Linthouse, a mile down the River and on 
the other side, from the trustees of Mr. Rowan. 
The cost was -£32,000. It was then so inconveniently 
placed that the firm had to lay down their own 
tramway lines to get men and materials to the new 
yard, also to build a block of tenements to accom¬ 
modate^ 20 families; for they were by then employing 
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some two thousand workers. On the other hand 
there went with the estate the somewhat dubious 
privilege of taking salmon in the Clyde and, in the 
shape of the old mansion-house, a particularly fine 
specimen of the art of the Adam brothers. Given 
over to such strange uses, the mansion survived 
until 19x8, and its porch and entrance stairway 
are still preserved in one of Glasgow’s public 
parks. 

All this was, in effect, the establishment on the 
Clyde of one of the three great surviving dynasties 
of the shipbuilding industry, the Stephen’s of Lint- 
house. If they were incomers to the district, as the 
Scots phrase goes, there lay behind them a long and 
honourable history in the craft; and just because 
the story of the family as shipbuilders is so fully and 
amusingly documented it may stand as typical of 
the major family achievements in that direction. 

There was a Stephen building fishing boats and 
coasting vessels in Burghead on the Moray Firth in 
1750. The family came off the land in the first place, 
being tenants of Kinneddar on the rich, flat plain 
behind what is now the slightly notorious town of 
Lossiemouth. It was just after the ’45 Rebellion 
that Alexander Stephen forsook the plough for the 
adze in his little establishment at Burghead. His 
older brother, William, had had the interesting 
experience of being carried off by the Jacobites 
and made an unwilling spectator of the butchery at 
Culloden. Flow this affected his agricultural career 
we shall never know, but he appears to have settled 
shortly thereafter in Aberdeen. Of his family the 
third son, also William, was born there in 1759, and 
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when this William was duly apprenticed to his boat¬ 
building uncle in Burghead a great story began. 

The lad served ten years in the yard at Burghead. 
In 1787 he returned to his native town and, a thor¬ 
ough young man, entered into an agreement with 
one, James Conchar, thus: 

Aberdeen, io th October , 1787. 

Sir, —I do hereby oblige myself to pay you the 
fee of three pound sterling for teaching me the 
art of ship drafting as you practice it yourself, 
the one half when entered to said drafting and 
the other when I can lay down a draft by myself. 

I also bind myself to teach no other person the 
same under the fine of ten pound sterling money. 

I acknowledge to have received your letter 
agreeing to these terms and to renew them on 
stamp paper when required. 

Sir, I am yours, 

(Signed) William Stephen. 

i 

His master in the art of ship-drafting, James 
Conchar, thus finds a second niche in shipbuilding 
history. His business fell in due course to his son- 
in-law, Alexander Hall, and the vigorous firm of 
Hall, Russell of Aberdeen can alone compete with 
Scott’s of Greenock for the honour of being the oldest 
in Scotland. But his instruction was given to a 
potential rival. In 1793 the industrious apprentice 
started shipbuilding on his own account at Footdee. 

By a most felicitous chance this William Stephen, 
founder of a great shipbuilding house, kept a diary, 
in which he is revealed as a “ character” in the best 
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Scots tradition. True to the proclivities of his race 
he describes this document as “A short account of 
some passages in my life, with my different views 
of religion. Also some account of my experience 
and the Lord’s dealings with me in providence and 
grace.” It seems to have been written largely for 
the benefit of his children in the not unworthy, if 
somewhat consciously artistic, hope that they would 
be guided by both the good and the bad examples 
his career provided. A long dedication to his numer¬ 
ous offspring is magnificently vocative. . . . “O 
that I and my partner on the day of accounts may 
have the unutterable pleasure, and distinguished 
honour to appear before Thee with all our little ones, 
saying, ‘Here are we and the children thou hast 
given us.’” 

The keynote is sanctimonious, if one pleases, but 
it is the authentic note of a period in the social 
development of Scotland. William Stephen was 
powerfully critical of others. Even his own father 
was “ like men in general, when young, careless and 
sinful, but was brought to the Lord when about 
thirty years of age. ” He was shocked as an apprentice 
to discover that the uncle in Burghead, though an 
elder of the Kirk, did not hesitate to use rough 
language in the shipyard. But he was equally 
censorious of himself, making much of his tempta¬ 
tions and his imperfect resistances—“ backslidings” 
was the word he favoured. He was even concerned 
for the souls of his workers. Often he would deliver 
a religious address while they rested in the shed dur¬ 
ing the dinner-hour; and when the older hands, 
restless, moved off to the sound of the bell that 
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signalled the restart of work, he would call them, 
back with a canny, “ Na, na, lads! You’re in my time 
now. Stop where you are.” It is on record that the 
apprentices, on the other hand, preferred listening 
to their master to working or found boyish amuse¬ 
ment in his exhortations, and that they would 
spin out the dinner-hour with solemn questions 
and grave quotations from Holy Writ. 

There marched with this missionary zeal a genuine 
and manly concern for the physical wellbeing of his 
men. When once he set out with a squad to salve a 
vessel ashore on Belhevie sands and had to lodge 
them in a farmhouse for the night, William Stephen 
shattered the good lady of the house by inspecting 
every bed to assure himself that it was dry and warm. 
He is known on at least one occasion to have brought 
a bottle of whisky and a bucket of water to the ship¬ 
yard and with his own hands mixed a drink for every 
man. Reasonably believing that cold water is bad 
for the overheated body, he would order a cask of 
ale to be sent to the yard twice a week during spells 
of warm weather and let his fellows refresh them¬ 
selves even at their work. 

The fortunes of the young firm are to be under¬ 
stood mainly from the diary kept by his second son, 
Alexander, who joined his father at Footdee during 
the second decade of the nineteenth century. In 
1824 the yard employed thirty hands—eighteen 
journeymen, eight apprentices, two sawyers, and 
two blacksmiths. It built wooden vessels, mainly 
brigs for the coasting trade, and the firm owned 
ships of their own, as was customary in that specula¬ 
tive period. The Napoleonic wars, however—like 
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other wars—had evil effects on the stability of a 
promising venture. It was hard enough to keep the 
workmen safe from the Press Gang by hiding them 
in the steam-box in which wood was customarily 
softened for bending. Old William’s eldest son and 
namesake was captured by the French and held 
prisoner until 1814, when he leased a yard on his 
own account at Arbroath. And when a sequel to the 
wars in the familiar shape of a depression affected 
this latter undertaking the father was called upon 
to implement a bond he had signed on the young 
man’s behalf, was unable to do so in full, and on 
New Year’s day, 1828, being then aged sixty-nine, 
was declared bankrupt. 

All the responsibilities of the family thereupon fell 
upon the second son, Alexander Stephen, and at 
least we can say that he was particularly well fitted to 
bear them. He took over the old man’s Aberdeen 
business and that of his brother at Arbroath. He 
shouldered his father’s debts and the responsibility 
of an impending lawsuit. Within a period of seven 
years the family was solvent again, and in 1842 
Alexander Stephen was extending his business 
southward to Dundee, making, as it were, his way 
round the coast to the peak of success on the Clyde. 

Old William survived his failure by ten years and 
is credited with bearing his misfortunes with sense 
and patience. He had more than money troubles to 
endure: and not the least of them a sharp-featured 
and sharp-tongued wife. More than one of his sons 
met early, even tragic, deaths; he who had failed at 
Arbroath dying shortly after his financial collapse 
and being buried, armoured against the kidney of 
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Burke and Hare, in an elaborate coffin fashioned by 
his own blacksmiths. The old man was latterly 
dependent on one of the younger sons, John, who kept 
him in comfort in Edinburgh until he returned to 
Arbroath to die in 1838 in his eightieth year. 

It reads like a record of failure, but the failure was 
rather that of his own kindred. As a personality and 
and influence William Stephen survives. There is a 
portrait of him, as of his wife, commissioned by 
Alexander through John at six guineas the pair. 
There is that “short account” of some passages 
in his life, with its exhortations to his offspring. 
On the second son at least the influence of a stout 
heredity, if not of the paternal precepts, was formid¬ 
able. 

There is no need to tell in any detail of the develop¬ 
ment of the Stephen concern on the Clyde. It is an 
orderly tale of progress towards leadership in the 
industry. Before he died in 1875 Alexander Stephen 
had made a great business because, one can say 
bluntly enough, he was a progressive and thorough 
man; early in the field of iron shipbuilding, for 
instance, and a pioneer of the composite method of 
construction. He built good ships, graceful ships, 
fast ships, and famous ships—all these qualities 
notably embodied in one; she who became the 
Shenandoah , the most notorious of all the Confederate 
cruisers in the American Civil War. Of his sons the 
second, Alexander, survived to preside over the 
business until 1899, and the third, latterly and affec¬ 
tionately known as “Old Jock,” until 1917. His 
grandsons and great-grandsons carry on to this day, 
and the family drive in progress does not falter. 
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The yard-numbers of the ships building at Lint- 
house in 1936—as the Queen Mary was known so long 
as Number 534 on the books at Clydebank—are 
running towards the 6oo’s. 

It is characteristic of any shipyard of size and 
standing that it should come to specialise in the 
production of a given type of vessel. For a speedy 
passenger vessel of the cross-Channel type one 
would naturally go to the Denny’s of Dumbarton. 
Either Lobnitz or Simons of Renfrew would be 
your man should your need be for a dredger. Almost 
anybody will build you a cargo steamer of the 
tramp type, but if your ambition be the ownership 
of luxury liners the choice is limited to a small 
enough circle of builders—Fairfield, Brown’s of 
Clydebank, Stephen’s of Linthouse, and a very few 
others. The Linthouse policy of concentration on 
sizeable, high-class passenger and/or, cargo vessels 
is as nearly deliberate as such a policy may be. 

For any policy of the kind is neither completely 
accidental nor completely deliberate. Again the 
lovely mystery of fortune in industry weaves its 
spell. Much may depend on the situation and 
capacity of the shipyard; much on the inclinations 
and peculiar excellencies of the builder; and much— 
often a great deal—on the intelligence and sympathy 
of the owner and the knowledge in him of what he 
wants. The production of a fine ship is essentially 
the result of collaboration. Thus, in the old days, 
there was the long connection between the Caird’s 
of Greenock and the P. & O. Company as there is 
still between Scott’s of Greenock and Holt’s of 
Liverpool. Every builder of merit has his own 
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friends among the shipowners; and one peculiarly 
odd and interesting specialisation of Linthouse 
happily illustrates the point. 

Even the schoolboy, though it has been one of the 
sources of his delight from infancy, knows the 
banana to be a fruit introduced into this country 
at a comparatively recent date. It actually made one 
of its earliest, somewhat gawky, appearances in 
Britain at the Colonial Exhibition of 1887, being- 
then regarded by the multitude as we might now 
regard the mango or the durian. But there were 
men who saw the commercial possibilities of a 
fruit that was, in Jamaica, almost a weed and, in 
Britain, a charming addition to the resources of the 
dessert; and how to get it to the British table became 
a problem of magnitude in many a first-class techni¬ 
cal brain. It was a highly-perishable commodity. It 
ripened quickly and, just as quickly, went bad. Its 
rapid carriage from the Carribean to the ports of 
Britain in good condition became thereupon the 
material of a complex study for specialists—for the 
shipbuilders and the refrigerating engineers. 

The mere mention of bananas will cause a laugh 
in any music-hall; a phenomenon easily explicable 
in the terms of the newer psychology. But there 
may be a man in either stalls or pit to understand 
how the British public acquired the cheap material 
of a common jest. It became so important to know 
at precisely what stage of growth the fruit should 
be cut so that it might be ripe when offered to the 
housewife with her fingers tight round her purse. 
There must be a decimal point of temperature at 
which the long pods could safely be carried in the 
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hold of a ship. And could the shipbuilders design 
vessels at once fast and roomy enough to carry the 
cargoes at the right speed and in profitable bulk? 
Then there was the job of persuading the railway 
companies to provide insulated vans so that bananas 
might not be destroyed by sudden frost in the very 
act of distributing them throughout this country. 
All this hard thinking behind the cheap and comic 
fruit we have come almost to despise. The right 
man could build a rousing enough ballad round 
the dream of Alfred Jones, who aspired to see 
bananas sold in Britain at a halfpenny the piece. 
There does seem to be more in what is called Capital¬ 
ism than what is called the Lust after Profits. 

It was at the very beginning of this century that 
Stephen’s built at Linthouse the little ship Port 
Morant to the order of a Captain Lamont and a Mr. 
Cousins, who had formed a company in Glasgow 
to start the importation of bananas from the West 
Indies. She was one of an order for two such vessels 
—a third was to be built in Leith by Ramagc & 
Ferguson—and she was in frame, and much of the 
material for her sister was already in the yard, 
when the pioneer company found that its capital 
was insufficient to pay for the steamers so confidently 
ordered. Fortunately, another and more adequately 
equipped man had been thinking along the same 
lines, and in due course Stephen’s had an inquiry 
from Sir Alfred Jones, chairman of the great Elder 
Dempster line, regarding the Port Morant. He 
would take up this banana venture where the 
pioneers had failed, but the vessel on the stocks 
must be lengthened. 
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She had been designed as a smallish craft, only 
290 feet from stem to stern, and Jones would have 
her brought up to 320 feet, so that he might instal 
ample refrigerating plant and provide for passenger 
accommodation. And this was done. The Port 
Morant was cut in two on the stocks. Her after end 
was launched thirty feet down the ways, and the 
gap was built in amidships. It sounds simple, of 
course. But one thinks of the exquisite care in¬ 
volved in the movement of one part of the vessel so 
that it should remain in perfect line with the other, 
and of the pretty calculations implied in establishing 
the stability and strength of a shell originally 
designed in quite another form. 

The experiment, however, was successful from all 
points of view. It may not wear the air of a glorious 
occasion, but history was made when, in 1901, the 
Port Morant loaded at Port Kingston, Jamaica, the 
first cargo of bananas to leave the West Indies for 
Europe. The fruit reached Avonmouth in fair 
condition. Owners, builders and refrigerating 
engineers saw complete success ahead and worked 
confidently towards it. So Britain was provided for 
all time with a new commodity and a perdurable 
joke. As for Stephen’s, they made a friend in Alfred 
Jones, building for his new, specialised firm of 
Elders & Fyfife’s one ship every year for ten years 
on end. The Linthouse plate is apt to be under the 
bridge of the ship which takes you on one of the 
most pleasant of ocean cruises. 

When war came in 1914 it was, inevitably, to upset 
all the ordinary conditions and set the shipbuilding 
industry to strange tasks. The first of its general 
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effects was almost to paralyse the trade through the 
heavy enlistment of workers in the yards. Then the 
ordinary establishments were mobilised to produce 
the naval craft that the dockyards and regular war¬ 
ship builders could not supply in quantities sufficient 
for the needs of the nation at war. The third phase 
was conditioned by the virulence of the submarine 
campaign and the huge losses of merchant tonnage, 
so that even yards of the most most efficient char¬ 
acter had to contemplate, with appropriate horror, 
the building of “ standard” ships; and the produc¬ 
tion of merchant tonnage was resumed, if only to 
satisfy the demand for armed merchant-cruisers, 
hospital ships, and so forth. Finally, with women 
working heavy and intricate machines, production 
was so stimulated throughout the country that the 
larger concerns could turn to activities that would 
have scandalised the purist mind of Robert Napier. 

The war record of Linthousc is interesting in being 
thoroughly typical. Its type and capacity indicated 
that it would be most usefully employed in the build¬ 
ing of torpedo-boat destroyers, and of these waspish, 
35-knot craft eighteen were put out, mainly in 1915 
and 1916, some to meet speedy fates through shell or 
mine. With a large woodworking department, it 
was put at an early stage to the production of aero¬ 
plane fuselages, and before the fighting was over 
there had gone from Linthouse to the battle-fronts 
fifty scouting machines of the type B.E. 2C and m> 
fewer than 430 F.E. 2B fighters, over and above many 
sets of wings and tailplanes for other types of air¬ 
craft and the material for 150 night-flyers to be put 
together by another shipbuilding company. More 
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than that, machines that had crashed in action or 
practice reached the shipyard by the dozen, and out 
of the wreckage twelve planes were rebuilt; to such 
good purpose that one of them, No. B.410, brought 
a Zeppelin down in flames on the outskirts of 
London. 

As if that were not enough in the way of novelty, 
the woodworkers of Linthouse were asked in 1917 
to turn their hands to the making of artificial feet 
and ankles for the maimed. These were fashioned in 
the model-makers’ shop from blocks of beechwood, 
and one foreman with nine joiners under him in 
three years finished and delivered to the medical 
authorities 2,175 feet and ankles. . . . An odd little 
record, but not so far outside the Linthouse tradi¬ 
tion as might appear. Alexander Stephen the second, 
for all his obsession with the affairs of a great and 
growing concern, for years made with his own hands 
the models of his own ships and was proud to declare 
his belief that he had made models representing a 
greater tonnage than any one else in the world. And 
that was in the days when the lines, and therefore 
the characters, of ships were taken from such 
models. 

Finally, one would like to follow into the mists 
of war a party of twenty-four Linthouse carpenters 
who, under their foreman, Charles Brown, went 
north in December, 1914, to minister to the Grand 
Fleet at Scapa Flow, where they strangely sojourned 
for several months. A Govan carpenter’s account of 
that outing would be worth the hearing, but the 
details are lost now; and all the circumstances of the 
period are indeed unhappy, far-off things. . . . 
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Linthouse returned to work on civilised terms. 
Than of destroyers and artificial limbs it is more 
pleasant, and not less profitable, to read of a little 
yacht called the Coila , designed, built and sailed by 
the great- and great-great-grandchildren of old 
William Stephen to win the Seawanakha Cup for 
Britain. 

In this set of experiences, then, we have a 
completely characteristic record of a typical ship¬ 
building firm. From such racial sources, and out 
of such a combination of qualities and opportunities 
and chances, proceeds that most interesting of created 
things, a ship; destined to pass from the grime of the 
yards and the shallow waters of the River to the clean 
freedom of the seas and the hazards of traffic in 
many waters. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


SHIPS OF DESTINY 

T o every ship her destiny. For a ship is of all 
manufactured things the least inanimate, taking 
from the men who own and man the product of the 
builder’s yard something of a soul. Each ship, as 
any seaman will tell you, has her own peculiarities, 
so that she has thereby a temperament. Let designer 
and builder be as cautious, experienced, and far¬ 
sighted as you please; and yet the thing that is the 
outcome of fine calculations, the subject of exact 
blue-prints, and almost automatic work in mould- 
ing-loft and plating-shed will have a sluggishness 
or a skittishness, a harshness in certain sorts of seas 
or a sweetness in handling, utterly beyond the fore¬ 
sight of men. Sister-ships, technically the spit of 
each other, will fantastically vary in spirit as twins of 
the human race do. Quite a small ship, of theoretic¬ 
ally impeccable design, will be a brute in the view 
of her master, while a divine accident makes it that 
a monster Queen Mary is as docile as a steam yacht. 

And beyond the temperament of a ship lies what 
the inscrutable fates have in store for her. There 
may be fatal tempest ere she is out of soundings on 
her maiden voyage. She may be the object of a 
barratry, the scene of mutiny, the victim of the 
sea’s most ghastly terror, fire down below. Or she 
figures strangely in war or in an exploit of rescue. 
D -*.s. 16 ! L 
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Or she makes a nation proud of the speed of her, or 
she is the vehicle of a feat of exploration. ... A 
man might spend a lifetime pondering the fates of 
the thousands of ships that have gone out from the 
Clyde on to the waterways of the world. The stories 
of the most famous among them would fill many 
volumes. But what of the expanses of material never 
recorded—the emergencies in the life of any ship 
that may go at length to the breaker’s yard, her 
innumerable comings and goings unrecorded save 
in the curt, conventional entries in the shipping 
columns of the newspapers? 

It is mentioned in relation to the shipbuilding 
career of Alexander Stephen of Linthouse that, fifty 
years after his death in 1875, at least a dozen vessels 
of his construction were still listed in Lloyd’s 
Register—and 600 years of ship-life must have cut 
deep into the lives of thousands of men and women 
the world over. One Stephen ship, the Tybumia, 
had a peculiarly long and splendid career—and is 
forgotten. 

She was built in 1857, as an Eastern clipper for 
Somes of London. For a quarter of a century she 
maintained her trade, knowing all the vicissitudes of 
fog and monsoon, tides and typhoon that are the 
alarming commonplaces of India voyaging. Even 
so, she was fit twenty-seven years after her launching 
to be chartered for cruising purposes—perhaps the 
first ship so employed—by the Pleasure Sailing 
Yacht Company, who pioneered in introducing the 
bourgeoisie to the delights of ocean travel at the rate 
of one guinea per head per day. And cruising appears 
to have been a livelier form of amusement than it is 
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in our times. In the course of her pleasure-trip the 
Tyburnia touched at Madeira, anchoring under the 
Loo Battery for quarantine. She was ballasted with 
cement and other goods that might be traded on the 
way, and on account of these commodities the 
Portuguese customs officers fell foul of her com¬ 
mander, Captain Kennaley; practising the ancient 
art of extortion and threatening him with seizure 
and confiscation. To which Captain Kennaley briskly 
replied that any Portuguese official attempting to 
board his ship would be heaved overboard. 

The men of Portugal could hardly have known 
that they were dealing with a man who had run the 
blockade on thirteen occasions during the Civil 
War in America. At all events, the Military Gover¬ 
nor gave orders that the Battery was to fire on the 
Tyburnia should she attempt to slip from her moor¬ 
ings. At eight-forty on the following morning 
the challenge was accepted, Kennaley knowing 
himself to have the full confidence of his passengers. 
The first salvo consisted of two blank shots only but, 
the Tyburnia holding cheerfully on her way, the 
Portuguese gunners opened up with ball. One shot 
carried away some cordage about the bowsprit, and 
there was a mighty splashing of water from shells 
plunging alongside. But the passengers—it is all so 
beautifully British!—declined to go below, men 
and women alike, and to each shot from the Battery 
Captain Kennaley dipped the Ensign. Nobody was 
hurt and, splendidly derisive of Portuguese gunnery, 
the Tyburnia slipped away on her course towards the 
Barbadoes. 

The incident would be worth pages of reports 
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and photographs to a modern newspaper, and a 
contemporary Captain Kennaley could be fairly 
certain of an alluring offer from Hollywood. The 
real man and his ship, however, had their rational 
affairs to see to. Her cruising days over, the Tyburnia 
passed into Australian ownership and was often seen 
in antipodean ports, discharging lumber. She went 
in the end to be a hulk for the transhipment of cargo 
at Townsville, Queensland, and it can be surmised 
that she lies there to this day, her story told . . . 
just an average good ship with a long life. 

Hundreds of ships have passed through experi¬ 
ences of equal variety unknown to the generality of 
mankind; and one wonders, does an imaginative 
apprentice ever pause amid the clangour of the rivet¬ 
ing machines to brood on the possible fate of the 
vessel to the malting of which he is giving his small 
strength and smaller meed of experience? The slim 
form of a destroyer must surely suggest to the 
sensational mind of youth a swift darting through 
the night and the cracking of guns. It is extremely 
doubtful, however, if the most sensitive soul at the 
building of the steamship Ferret could have come 
near imagining what an odd fate lay before her and 
how closely the eyes of the world were to be fixed 
upon her for a vivid period of months. 

She was, to begin with, a small vessel of 346 tons, 
built unpretentiously in 1871 by J. & G. Thomson 
at Glasgow, for quiet coastal waters; and photo¬ 
graphs of the period show her to have been rendered 
quite unusually ugly by an enormously long, thin 
funnel. She belonged to the Highland Railway 
Company and on occasion was available for charter 
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to likely parties; and in that capacity she caught the 
eye of a gentleman who appeared in Glasgow in the 
aut um n of 1880, gave his name as Walker, and let 
it be known that he required a vessel for a yachting 
cruise that was to last six months. Perhaps it does 
not say much for his aesthetic judgment that he 
took to the Ferret with her raking funnel; but Mr. 
Walker had other attributes. One of these was a 
fine capacity for obtaining credit in strange parts 
by means of native plausibility and false references; 
and on the strength of it he duly chartered the 
railway company’s ship, loaded her with coal and 
groceries and wines supplied by local firms, secured 
a crew of “runners,” and sailed from the Clyde on a 
morning of October on what was to prove a consider¬ 
able extension of the yachtsman’s normal scope. 

It was a departure complete and mysterious; and 
men soon realised that Mr. Walker had taken what 
he could get out of Glasgow, including a ship, and 
was gone, leaving singularly few guarantees of 
good faith behind. It appears that the caterers 
were the first to confess the pangs of uneasiness, and 
when they applied to the owners of the vessel, it was 
only to find that these authorities were equally un¬ 
happy, that no charter money had ever been paid, 
and that the railway directors were already in appre¬ 
hensive touch with Lloyd’s and the Board of Trade. 
Even the British Consulates in all the ports of the 
world had been informed, yet not a man among them 
had information bearing on the whereabouts of the 
Ferret. 

This was the state of affairs that led to the alleged 
appearance in the Glasgow newspapers of a very 
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remarkable advertisement. “Vessel Lost, Stolen or 
Strayed,” it is said to have been headed, and it went 
on to describe the ship and recite the circumstances 
of her disappearance. All that it produced immedi¬ 
ately, however, was a vague message to the effect 
that a steamer answering the description had passed 
Gibraltar and had not been sighted again. 

But for the eccentricity of Mr. Walker’s financial 
operations it would have been a fair conclusion that 
she had been lost at sea, for a ship of 346 tons is 
small enough fry in the Bay of Biscay, if indeed it 
was the Ferret that had been sighted off Gibraltar. 
She was, as it turned out, to be a world-wanderer of 
even greater range. The next interested party to 
clap eyes on her was an Australian policeman. 

This was an observant constable of Quecnscliff, 
hard by those Port Phillip Heads that guard the 
entrance to the harbour of Melbourne. He knew at 
a glance that this odd-looking craft was a stranger 
to the port, and he remembered reading how the 
Ferret had disappeared from the Clyde and some¬ 
thing of the description of her. So he promptly 
got into touch with the authorities at Melbourne 
and suggested a close watch on the new arrival, 
which duly anchored off Williams town. The name 
India was painted on her bows and stern. 

On the following morning it fell to the Australian 
Health and Customs officers to pay the usual visit 
to the India, and they took care to go about their 
tasks with a fine air of the casual. They noticed, how¬ 
ever, that the captain did not appear on deck, and 
that the crew did not display the sailor’s normal 
anxiety to get ashore as soon as possible after a 
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voyage. Then they went quietly back to their 
offices. But still the eyes of authority remained on 
the ship; and in due course a man, representing 
himself as the owner and giving the name of 
Henderson, started negotiations with a local firm of 
shipbrokers for the sale of the vessel. 

There followed a lag of time while communica¬ 
tion was established with Scotland, but sufficient 
information came through at last to decide the 
Commissioner of Customs in Melbourne, accom¬ 
panied by armed water-police and detectives, to board 
the India and seize her in formal fashion. 

There were many interesting things for the party 
to see. The name on the ship’s bell, for instance, 
had been filed out, and elsewhere the obvious 
marks of a vessel’s identity, such as numbers, had 
been obliterated. Mr. Henderson, however, was 
not on board to receive the Commissioner. Suspici¬ 
ous of these official movements, he had left Mel¬ 
bourne with a companion, only to be arrested at 
Seymour, some sixty miles up the line towards 
New South Wales; and he remarkably turned out to 
be the Mr. Walker so disagreeably familiar to the 
merchants of Glasgow. On 18th July, 1881, three 
bad men, “owner,” “captain,” and “purser” of the 
India, ex-Ferret, were charged at the Central Criminal 
Court, Melbourne, with conspiracy and other 
interesting crimes. 

The story, as it emerged in confessions and evid¬ 
ence, is a remarkable one, and a certain romantic 
sympathy can be spared for Walker-Henderson, the 
leader in the exploit. His crew of “runners” had 
taken him from Glasgow to Cardiff in the first 
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place. There a new crew were signed on, and there 
some innocent dealer provided a fresh supply of 
coal. Then the voyage began in earnest. 

It was true enough that the Ferret had passed 
Gibraltar in the early phase of her wanderings, but 
it was not by way of the Suez Canal that she ulti¬ 
mately reached Australia. The passing of the Rock 
was only one of Mr. Walker’s little devices. In the 
course of that night she turned back and, keeping 
close to the coast, passed into the Atlantic once 
more, while a lifeboat was set adrift and lifebuoys 
bearing the ship’s name were thrown overboard to 
give the impression of disaster. She had gone 
through the straits with that long funnel painted 
yellow and her lifeboats blue; she appeared in the 
Atlantic with a black smoke-stack, white lifeboats, 
and a brand-new name, Bantan. 

At this point, Mr. Walker saw it necessary to 
explain himself to his bewildered men. (His real 
name seems to have been Henderson, and under that 
name he was tried at Melbourne.) Calling them 
together in his cabin, he announced that the ship 
was his, and that he could do with her as he pleased. 
As for the hands, they must give him complete 
obedience or he would be under the unpleasant 
necessity of shooting those lacking in faith. As if 
to rationalise this disagreeable announcement, he 
went on to explain that he was a colonel in the 
American army who, being a fugitive from justice 
on a political charge, must seem to disappear 
completely. The persuasiveness that had obtained 
the man credit in Glasgow so affected these simple 
seamen that they promised to serve under him 
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faithfully; and so one of the assets of the Highland 
Railway Company went on over the Atlantic rollers. 

Henderson’s first port of call was San Antonio, an 
island of the Cape Verde group, and he proceeded 
thence to Santos in Brazil. Somehow he contrived 
to procure there a cargo of coffee and gave it out that 
his destination was Marseilles, for he was always 
a cautious man. His baffled crew, however, next 
discovered themselves at Capetown, where the coffee 
was sold. Thus put in funds, Henderson headed 
then for Mauritius, again obtained coals and some 
sort of cargo, and set course for Albany, West 
Australia. It was during this voyage that the name 
of his hooker was changed for the second time to 
India , and no doubt the man believed that his 
geographical divagations and his small operations 
on the body of the ship had confused the trail entirely. 
But when he left King George’s Sound after a brief 
stay for fresh water and provisions it was only to 
run, on the 20th of April, 1881, under the shrewd 
eyes of that Queenscliff policeman. One wonders 
if it was the preposterous funnel that gave the show 
away. 

When the Melbourne people came to search the 
ship they found bills to the value of £8,350 and 
£626 in gold; and the scope of Henderson’s opera¬ 
tions was matched by the sentence he received after 
a trial lasting six days. He got seven years, as did 
also his “purser.” The third confederate, the 
“ captain,” got three and a half years. And so Mr. 
Walker of Glasgow—Henderson of the wide oceans 
—disappears from recorded history. 

Not so the old, absurd Ferret. She was Clyde- 
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built and she was tough. Sold by the order of the 
Vice-Admiralty after the trial, she traded in respect¬ 
able ownership along the coasts of the Great Austra¬ 
lian Bight for many a long day until, in November, 
1920, she came to grief on the Yorke Peninsula, being 
then in the fiftieth year of her age. 

The curious will no doubt notice how maritime 
history tends to repeat itself. The newspapers of 
1936 were full of the odd peregrinations of a Grimsby 
trawler, the Girl Pat, taken on far journeyings by 
an enterprising skipper. 

It is war, of course—war with its wilful oblitera¬ 
tion of normality in all things—that deals most 
fantastically with ships as it does with men, so that 
a North Sea trawler meets its ultimate fate under 
the tides of the Dardanelles and a Clyde river steamer, 
built for the most pleasant routes of peace, comes 
paddling into the Thames estuary with a disabled 
Zeppelin in tow. Alexander Stephen was no doubt 
proud of the Sea King as a job of composite ship¬ 
building, but he could not have envisaged her as 
the Shenandoah, the swiftest and deadliest of the 
Confederate cruisers in the American Civil War. 
The destructive voyage of that ship of the ’sixties 
was a maritime feat of almost incredible splendour, 
and Stephen had at least the satisfaction of knowing 
that only a very fine vessel could have performed 
the last, most glorious part of it when, the gallant 
Lieutenant Waddell learning that the cause of the 
South was lost, he sailed her from the North Pacific 
to Liverpool to surrender his command to the 
British—122 days at sea over 23,000 miles, and that 
without once sighting land! And how strange that 
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this vessel, with so much behind her, should come to 
be the Sultan of Zanzibar’s yacht, only to be wrecked 
on the African shore in 1879 a ^ ter having (as a 
contemporary newspaper delightfully put it) 
“survived the dangers of a perilous coast trade and 
the neglect which characterizes Oriental seaman¬ 
ship.” 

What is surely the wildest coincidence in the record 
of such matters befell another gallant raider of 
a much more recent war. When Count Felix von 
Luckner, wearying of the inaction of the German 
Navy after Jutland, sought and obtained permission 
for an attempt to burst through the British Blockade 
in a vessel adapted as a destroyer of commerce, his 
choice fell on an ancient hooker, the sailing vessel 
Pass ofBalmaha , built on the Clyde in 1888. That ship 
had already been the heroine of a queer episode of 
the war. Making for Archangel with a cargo of 
cotton she had been stopped by the British blockad¬ 
ing vessel Victorian and sent in towards the Shetlands 
with a small party of British seamen on board. On 
her way she encountered the German submarine 
U 36, and the officer in charge of the boarding-party 
deeming it wise not to betray Iris presence, the 
Pass of Balmaha, flying the Stars and Stripes, received 
a second supervising visitor in the person of the 
German Petty-Officer Lamm, whose instructions 
from his commander were to take the ship into 
Cuxhaven. Now the British officer reckoned that she 
still could not get through the Blockade, and he was 
content to lie quiet with his men for the time being. 
But a miracle happened. Lamm contrived to reach 
his appointed destination. The men of the British 
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armed guard were discovered and made prisoners. 
The Germans acquired a ship, though eighteen 
months were to pass before von Lucltner appeared 
to covet her. 

He transformed her into the destructive Seeadler; 
and there is a good enough story in how he got her 
through the British Blockade as the Norwegian 
vessel Irma. She was actually stopped by H.M.S. 
Avenger and boarded by an armed party, but pretty 
work with faked papers, a gramophone playing 
“Tipperary” and a young officer languishing on a 
sofa as the captain’s sick wife deceived the innocent 
Anglo-Saxon. Von Lucltner’s splendid nerve and 
cheerful bluff took the old Pass of Balmaha into the 
Atlantic to be for many months the plague of 
Allied shipping. 

The full tale of his depredations is irrelevant now, 
but it was surely a fantastic chance that brought in 
his way, in February, 1917, the British barque 
Pinmore, built at Port Glasgow in 1882. Did he 
recognise her from afar over the heave of the 
South Atlantic, one wonders ? It is certainly signi¬ 
ficant that von Luckner chose on this occasion to 
act as his own boarding-officer. It is told that, reach¬ 
ing the deck of that fine ship, he immediately walked 
aft and looked closely at her steering-wheel. There 
he saw what he had surely surmised—his own 
initials, “F. v. L.”, scratched on the brass band of it 
many years before. For it was in the Pinmore that 
von Luckner, then a lad of seventeen, had roughed it 
as a British seaman for a term. We may fancy he 
was sorry that he had ultimately to sink her with a 
bomb. 
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Indeed, the glory is not all to the Leviathans, nor 
the race invariably to the swift. How else should it 
come that a cruising liner of considerable preten¬ 
sions, making eastwards through the Mediterranean 
in a recent year, dipped the Red Ensign to a passing 
collier, slobbering towards Gibraltar at a grudging 
nine knots or thereabouts? The liner, to be sure, 
carried pilgrims to the battlefields of Gallipoli, and 
on the face of it her captain was a man with a 
feeling for history. Yet there is on the high seas only 
that one collier to command the respectful salutes 
of British ships, though she herself flies a foreign 
flag. 

Her story ought by all the rules to have been of 
the most humdrum description. Built by Russell’s 
in the Port for Ormond, Cook & Company of 
Glasgow in 1905, she was put into the water without 
fuss and set out on her maiden voyage in an atmos¬ 
phere of complete public indifference. The Clyde 
had produced another tramp steamer; let her knock 
about the coaling ports, earning a decent dividend. 
That was her job, and the fewer adventures the 
better. 

No doubt a pile of yellowing ledgers in some 
Glasgow cellar could reveal the story of the first 
ten years of her life. Doubtless it had its crises of 
accident and repairs and unemployment and trouble 
with the dockers in Levantine ports. But there was 
certainly nothing to distinguish her career from 
that of any other old tub of a collier. And perhaps 
that is just why the finger of destiny pointed so 
dramatically in her direction when, in 1915, the 
authorities looked about for a ship to play a part 
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in a military operation of some boldness. Their 
search would naturally be for an ordinary sort of 
hooker, of which the total loss would not matter 
very much, and the collier was, as it were, born to 
be a mule. So they took her and did things to her 
—and made her and her name famous. That name, 
by a fine symbolic chance, was River Clyde. 

The story of the landing on V Beach near the tip 
of the Gallipoli Peninsula is too old to repeat, and 
too bitter; and neither recrimination nor wisdom 
after the event can abate the desolation of bewilder¬ 
ment, which is all we can bring to it now. The 
temptation is to harp on the delays and oversights 
oAthose responsible for the operations. To think 
that British Marines landed on V Beach unchallenged 
only a few weeks before the landing-in-force took 
place! To think that only three companies of 
Turkish infantry so bloodily held up the assault of 
two British battalions! And why chose V Beach for 
this peculiarly spectacular form of assault? But 
exclamations and questions remain beside the point 
and will henceforth be so. The facts stand. This 
V Beach is a thin arc of sand about three hundred 
yards long, overlooked by the terraces of a cliff, 
which rises to a height of about a hundred feet 
above it; the enclosed bay being thus the stage of an 
amphitheatre. The advantage of the terrain is all 
with resolute defenders, who may, moreover, call 
to their aid the guns on the other, Asiatic, shore of 
the narrow Straits. 

To this scene, then, there sailed on a day of April, 
1915, the old River Clyde , built by Russell’s in the Port 
ten years before, and you might safely have reckoned 
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it her last voyage. They had stripped her inner parts 
to make room for soldiers and fortified her body with 
sandbags and such. They had cut holes in her sides, 
and from these—the theory ran—men were to pour 
down ramps into lighters and so gain a footing on 
the shore. Romantic writers of the period did not 
forget the analogy of the Wooden Horse of Troy. 

Lighters, carrying the men of the ist Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers, accompanied the River Clyde into the bay, 
and the first of them, coming within a few yards of 
the shore at half-past six in the morning, were met, 
says one able chronicler, “ by a storm of well-directed 
rifle and machine-gun fire from a company of Turkish 
infantry and two old-pattern maxim guns, and soon 
were helplessly adrift, with every man in them 
killed. Many of the wounded who stumbled and fell 
into the water were drowned under the weight of 
their equipment. For days afterwards they could 
be seen under the waters of the tideless Aegean, still 
grasping their rifles.” 

It was into this shambles, the water about her all 
bloodied, that the old collier thrust her snub nose 
and ran aground. There were some two thousand 
men on board; the ist Royal Munster Fusiliers were 
to face the machine-guns, through the sally ports 
and down the ramps. And it was with Munster in 
the ship as it had been with Dublin in the lighters. 
Officers of the Royal Navy, boys of fifteen among 
them, sweated and braved and died to render the 
thing possible, but “not one man in ten gained the 
beach,” says our chronicler. When the military 
people sent reinforcements in boats, an officer so 
resolute as Commodore Keyes found the spectacle 
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“almost more than I could bear,” and signalled that 
these boats should be held back from “ certain 
destruction.” 

Two observations on this operation are permis¬ 
sible. Even an amateur of shipbuilding and tactics 
boggles over the design and positioning of those 
ramps, some of them destined to fall into place 
before the enemy eyes. They were narrow, so that 
two fully-equipped men could hardly pass down them 
together; so narrow that casualties in the front 
files blocked them hopelessly. A practical ship¬ 
builder might have devised one broad ramp to fall 
direct from bows to beach and allow a flood of rest¬ 
less Irishmen to descend upon the Turk. And that 
small miscalculation must be added to an already 
ominous tale of miscalculations. 

Yet the second point must be that the operation 
succeeded, even at a dreadful cost. Soldiers did get 
ashore to hold an uneasy position through the night 
until, by a quite separate effort, the Turkish flank 
was turned. It succeeded—and gave the River 
Clyde her place in history. 

The swift, mad chances of war so brought it 
about that on a night of June, 1915, an infantry 
battalion recruited largely from the shipyards of 
Greenock and the Port passed by way of V Beach to 
the trenches before Achi Baba. 

The record of these men had been unusual enough. 
An ordinance issued in the early spring of the year 
would have released many of them from military 
service to return to the yards, and in the lovely folly 
of that springtime of gallantry every interested 
man-jack of them elected, in their own phrase, to 
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“stick to the sodgerin’.” So the day came for them 
to embark at Devonport, destination unknown; 
and when they saw the troopship that was to take 
them overseas they whooped with pleasure to recog¬ 
nise the Andania , built by Scott’s of Greenock for the 
Cunard. Men among them could put their large 
hands on angle-irons or plates, or run fond fingers 
over lengths of turned wood, and tell their mates that 
that this or that was their own handiwork. 

Thus they were taken to Lemnos of the Greek 
Isles, and in the vast, stinking harbour of Mudros 
there they saw one of the greatest fleets ever assem¬ 
bled for battle—men-o’-war, transports, colliers, 
tugs, barges, and hulks by the score—and could say 
of half of them that they were Clyde-built and of 
at least a quarter that they remembered them 
building. The boy who from a piano-stool had 
wondered at the passing of the Lusitania was among 
them, and in Mudros he was to see her happier 
twin, the Mauretania , and her Clyde-built sister, 
the Aquitania, in the white garb of hospital ships. 
And one evening he led his platoon on board a 
destroyer fashioned for speed in Denny’s yard at 
Dumbarton. 

In two such destroyers the battalion was shot 
through the darkling sea towards Cape Helles. 
Innocent, the young soldiers watched with wonder 
the rhythmic rise and fall of star-shells above the 
trench-lines on the hill. Nearing the cliffs, they 
heard the echo of the futile fusillade maintained all 
night and every night by the Turkish enemy. 
Now and again, as if a giant boy were drawing a 
stick along a length of iron railings, a burst of 
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machine-gun fire troubled their ears. Then, sud¬ 
denly, they were in the shadows of a cove and of a 
slab-sided hulk. 

“Jings!” cried a Clydeside soldier roughly. “What 
the hell kind o’ boat’s this?” 

“Shut up, you!” hissed a naval officer. “No talk¬ 
ing. No smoking. And get off my bloody ship.” 

It was all very mysterious and bewildering. 
Through some misty process of communication the 
boy of the piano-stool became aware that with his 
platoon he was to clear the destroyer of the batta¬ 
lion’s baggage—ammunition, valises, and what not. 
Men hurled heavy goods about in the darkness and 
slung them to the level of the barge that served as 
pier. The destroyer’s commander fretted about 
among them, muttering a continuous: “Get off 
my bloody ship! Get off my bloody ship!” With a 
queer detachment it occurred to the boy that the 
Senior Service lacked that night the dash and 
jdllity of tradition. . . . Soon the destroyer backed 
away and disappeared, streaking for Lemnos as if 
it were not canny for ships to be out late o’ nights. 
He was alone with his fifty men and the battalion 
baggage. The empty echoing hull of the River 
Clyde received them. It seemed a ship utterly aban¬ 
doned by mankind. Up to the deck they made their 
way along stripped alleyways and over tangles of 
rusting iron. The black line of cliffs on shore refused 
to answer the questions in their eyes. In the Straits 
there was nothing but the rustle of tides. The 
battalion had disappeared into that blackness on the 
port side of the hulk. The instructions had been 
to make for Pink Farm, but how to find it without 
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even the sketch of a map, and how to carry a ton or 
two of stores over a route that might be miles in 
length, seemed problems of the most depressing 
complexity. 

The boy made the first large decision of his military 
career and said that they would remain in the River 
Clyde till dawn over Troy should light the scene a 
little more clearly. 

So they slept for an hour or two in that ship of 
mystery; the soldiery in what had probably been 
the engineers’ cabins and mess-rooms, the boy on 
the rusted range in the cook’s galley. He slept 
heavily as weary youth will, and his awakening was 
confused and apprehensive. It came on a voice 
sounding with loud authority against the naked 
metal of the hull. 

“What are you fellas doing on this ship? What 
are you fellas doing on this ship?” 

It was the voice of the Staff—the voice of Welling¬ 
ton and Sandhurst and Camberley. The boy jerked 
himself to his feet. Then, with horror, he heard 
Clydeside speak for itself. 

“Awa’ to hell, man!” came the coarse, sleep- 
drugged voice of one of his men. “ Ma auld feyther 
built the bloody ship.” 

... It seems that there were no awful conse¬ 
quences of that gross indiscipline. Perhaps the boy 
was too tired to realise or care what indignant 
authority had to say. His next memory is of stumbl¬ 
ing ashore in the dawn down one of those fatal 
ramps, of coming out on a sort of moorland, and of 
figures at the mouths of dug-outs gesticulating and 
shouting the shibboleth of the Peninsula, “Keep 
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well spread out, you bloody fools!” And as if to 
point the wisdom of the advice a high-velocity shell 
from Asiatic Annie screamed close over their heads 
and burst with a devilish crack a hundred yards 
ahead. So on they went towards the shallow trenches 
of rest at Pink Farm and strange fates on the chalky 
slopes above. 

The River Clyde survived the majority of the 
men who passed through her sides that night. She 
was to see the remnant of them creep away, miser¬ 
able to be leaving the dead behind, on the 8th of 
January, 1916. Alone she held Gallipoli for Britain 
for years thereafter; and no doubt Turkish soldiers 
and peasants clambered into her hull, looking in vain 
for plunder, but pausing to wonder at the strange 
ways of mankind at war. 

She lay on V Beach till early in 1919; and Levantine 
merchants took her and patched her up in their 
economical way; and now, under a foreign hag, she 
carries coals to that Constantinople the soldiers 
never reached. It would amuse the men of Russell’s 
old Black Squad to think of liners dipping their 
ensigns to the collier they knocked together in 
1905. 



CHAPTER TEN 


THE DAYS OF SAIL 

S o far, our tale has been almost exclusively of 
the steamship. That is, indeed, the true flower 
of the native genius of Clydeside, and it is a strange 
enough thing that the building of great ships along 
the banks of the River was only a sequel to the appli¬ 
cation of Watt’s mechanical discoveries. The Clyde, 
it is necessary to repeat, came late on the field of 
ship-construction. Before the Comet , men went for 
their larger vessels to other ports—to Aberdeen, 
Arbroath and suchlike. If Scott’s of Greenock and 
Wood’s in the Port were firms of respectable anti¬ 
quity, they had produced very small fry before 
steam hastened the deepening of the River. Herring 
busses were the speciality of the Greenock yard in 
the eighteenth century, and the building of anything 
so big as a brig was noted as remarkable. There 
is satisfaction, as in a well-turned verse, in the fact 
that the last sailing-ship built on the Clyde came 
from Scott’s in 1905; the Archibald Russell, of which 
more will be heard. 

Yet it is not really surprising that a shipbuilding 
industry based in the first place on steam has a vast 
flotilla of sailers to its credit. The oldest of seafaring 
traditions died hard. It is probable that John Wood 
and his kind, though their names are linked forever 
with the first steamships, thought poorly of these 
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new-fangled monstrosities and suspected them¬ 
selves of prostituting an art. It will be recalled 
that the introduction of iron led the second John 
Wood to abandon the trade, sadly. Again, as we have 
seen, the stir on Clydeside over a considerable period 
of years attracted from other parts labour trained 
and shilled in the building of wind-ships. And even 
if the first stroke of the sailing-ship’s knell was 
heard when the Comet carried passengers between 
Greenock and Glasgow, that sound was also the sig¬ 
nal for the opening of a long battle. The steamship 
was not to prove itself conclusively for many years 
to come; the economics of the carrying trade 
were not to run definitely against the sailer until 
more than a century had passed. The period of 
compromise was lengthy, and it is charmingly 
illustrated in those old prints that show the early 
steamships at once belching smoke from their 
funnels and exhibiting a fine display of swelling 
canvas. Her Majesty’s ships did not discard their 
sails until the ’seventies, on the recommendation of 
a Committee that sat in 1868. 

The long list of ships built in the famous yard at 
Linthouse shows the fluctuations of tendencies 
clearly enough. Alexander Stephen bought Lint- 
house precisely that he might concentrate on iron 
ships and steam vessels, but in the first first five years 
of his tenancy, 1870-1875, he produced fourteen sailers 
—schooners, barques, and full-rigged ships—as 
against twenty-six steamers. During the years 
1876 to 1878, inclusive, however, the sailers actually 
outnumbered the steamers considerably. It was not 
until the ’eighties that the steamship definitely 
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began to forge ahead, and even so the sailer was not 
utterly a curiosity in the lists. The last creation of 
the kind from Linthouse appears to have been the 
big and beautiful barque, Ajon Cefni, delivered to 
Hughes of Menai Bridge in 1892. And at that Lint- 
house was early out of the sailer market. There were 
still many magnificent windjammers to be built 
on the Clyde. 

In the economic process that led ultimately to the 
defeat of sail there were several clearly-marked crises. 
Of these the first was the Crimean War. As usual, 
this produced a “boom,” during which ships were 
built in excess of normal requirements, and then a 
“slump,” in which the nimbler steamers took from 
sail the bulk of such trade as was available. The 
second followed the cutting of the Suez Canal, 
which reduced the passage to and from the East 
by thousands of miles and yet denied the facility to 
sail. The sharpening of steamship economy during 
the decades that followed was only a slow intima¬ 
tion of the fatal blows that came with the cutting 
of the Panama Canal and the war of 1914-1918, 
when windjammers, resurrected from the creeks 
of the world, could earn good money, but at the 
high risk of being sunk by the score as they rode, 
helpless, before periscope or gun-sight. 

Yet the sailing-ship came to its loveliest state of 
perfection precisely as its end approached. That was, 
in part, an answer to the challenge of steam. In fair 
winds and on the open sea a Clipper of the ’sixties or 
’seventies could show her heels to all save the most 
specialised steamers, even if she did lack the deadly, 
telling quality of consistency in speed. But the refine- 
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ment was in a larger measure the product of simple 
economic conditions, notably the commercial need 
to get precious cargoes of tea home from China as 
quickly as possible, and that in face of intense 
competition from the large and swift American 
ships, so many of them built at Boston by the 
Scoto-American genius, Donald McKay. 

What we now observe with proper surprise and 
admiration is the fact that in this competition the 
Clyde, concerned in the first place with engineering, 
played a notable, even a triumphant, part. There is a 
fine enough story in the contest between McKay and 
the Scottish builders. The superlative skill of the 
Boston expert apart, the American excellence was 
based on the fine seamanship of the New England 
sailors, on experience gained during the Napoleonic 
Wars, and on their abundant supplies of fine woods. 
The Californian Gold Rush gave the Yankee shippers 
a rare commercial opportunity, for it was easy for 
them, their human cargoes delivered through the 
Golden Gates, to divert their fine ships on the home¬ 
ward journey to China and the race to London with 
tea. It hardly matters now that the Americans were 
beaten in the long run; partly by the skill of the 
Scottish shipbuilders, partly by their country’s 
deficiency in iron when that metal more and more 
insinuated itself into the fabric of the up-to-date 
ship. The Americans led the way for a creditable 
span of years. The Scotsmen learned much from 
their expatriated kinsman, Donald McKay. 

Most of the British sentiment about ships seems to 
spill itself, a thought indiscriminately, over the 
Clippers, and the origins of the term itself is worth 
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ex am i nin g. Much of the gush about the last days of 
sail is decently nostalgic—but this word Clipper ? 
Does it derive from the capacity of these flyers to 
knock days off the passages of more normal ships? 
Or does it, more ominously, refer to the excessive 
fineness of their lines? 

The Clippers really represented the sailing-ship in 
elegant decadence. They were the orchids, the 
Borzois, of seafaring. Just as David Napier had dis¬ 
covered that a sharp bow made for speed in a steam¬ 
ship, so did the architects of Clippers come to 
realise that speed in a sailing vessel depends to a very 
large extent on the fineness of line towards the stern. 
So the Clippers were pared away aft until they were 
neither perfectly safe nor strictly economical. They 
were pretty, speedy and trig in their smallness; 
but they could not carry very much freight, they 
were unhandy in following seas, and they were apt 
to be pooped by great waves chasing them from 
astern. 

All this refinement was dictated by the then 
accepted conditions of the China tea trade. With 
a perishable commodity in high demand in the 
London market, the annual seasonal export from 
Shanghai to London developed into a race, seriously 
regarded as such by merchants and seamen. Freights 
ran as high as -£7 a ton—actually ^8 in one season 
—and a considerable premium went to the ship that 
reached London first. That was sufficient economic 
motive to stimulate an art. America, Aberdeen, 
Dundee, and the Clyde vied through a hectic decade 
in the production of fine, fast ships. A skilful 
captain was worth his weight in gold—and the 
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importance of the skipper cannot be overrated. 
Men specialised in loveliness and seafaring skill for 
the sake of gain. 

The names of the greatest of the Clippers survive 
in the popular memory as vividly as those of Derby 
winners, for their appeal was precisely to that love 
of a game so deeply rooted in the British tempera¬ 
ment. The Cutty Sark is, as they say, still a name to 
conjure with, though one may wonder precisely why 
it should be so. She was almost certainly not the 
swiftest of the fleet. A close student of the canon 
might reasonably hold that the ill-fated Ariel was 
peerless in her kind; and there are men to maintain 
that the Lightning , built by McKay of Boston for 
English owners, was the flower of them all. The 
Cutty Sark, moreover, was built in close comparison 
with—almost imitation of—her greatest rival. She 
appeared relatively late in the day and was not tested 
as a flyer over a period of any great length. She 
remains, however, the type-ship in universal regard, 
perhaps because she is, at anchor in Falmouth 
Harbour, the sole survivor of a brilliant era; and 
her story is certainly an interesting one. 

The Cutty Sark was built at Dumbarton in 1869 
to the order of Captain John Willis, himself a master 
mariner of wide experience turned capitalist. The 
express intention of the old man was that he should 
have a ship capable of beating the beautiful 
Thermopylae , built in the previous year by Walter 
Hood at Aberdeen to the designs of Bernard Way- 
mouth. Through a venial confusion of associations 
credit for the production of the Cutty Sark is often 
given to the great firm of Denny’s. The fact is that 
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Captain Willis, who was not a spendthrift and was 
known to his peers as “ Old White Hat,” went for his 
ship to the small firm of Scott & Linton in Dumbar¬ 
ton and had her designed, so far as she was not a 
copy of the Thermopylce , by Mr. Hercules Linton of 
that firm. Before the vessel was complete, Scott & 
Linton found themselves in some financial difficulty, 
and as Old White Hat had cunningly insisted on a 
guarantee, Peter Denny of the neighbouring and 
and more stable firm made a gesture that seems 
magnificent in retrospect and took the necessary 
undertaking—for the sheer pride of Dumbarton, it 
may be surmised. It was agreed that the work should 
be finished under Denny’s supervision. 

Meanwhile, the Cutty Sark had grown in stature 
and proportions quite remarkably similar to those of 
the Thermopylce, , which was already creating ocean 
records with, notably, a run from the Lizard to 
Melbourne in sixty-two days. The displacement of 
the Thermopylce was 1,970 tons at load draught; so 
was that of the Cutty Sark. The Aberdeen ship was 
212 feet in length between perpendiculars, 36 feet in 
beam, and 21 feet in depth of hold; and so was the 
Cutty Sark, barring an extra six inches in length. 
Both were composite ships, wood planking over iron 
frames, and the Cutty Sark could boast a deck of teak 
against the mere yellow pine of the Thermopylce. 
The only significant difference was between their 
gross and net tonnages—991 and 948 for the Ther- 
mopylce as against 963 and 921 for the Cutty Sark — 
and therein lay, no doubt, the matter of any compari¬ 
son between their sailing qualities. The experts 
say that the Aberdeen ship had the advantage in 
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light winds, the Dumbarton ship in weather of any 
strength. 

The Thermopylce had been nearly two years at sea 
before the Cutty Sark appeared. Under the command 
of the redoubtable Captain Kemball she had set up 
three records on her maiden voyage—sixty-two days 
from the Lizard to Melbourne, twenty-eight days 
from Melbourne to Shanghai, and ninety-one days 
from Shanghai home again in the teeth of the 
monsoon over the Indian Ocean. When the Cutty 
Sark made her bow early in 1870, Old White Hat 
gave the command to Captain Moodie, notorious 
for his willingness to drive a ship hard, no doubt 
instructed him that he was to beat the Thermopylce 
at all costs, and sent him out to race. As it chanced, 
a year or two was to pass before the ships were 
directly matched over the long course that lies 
between the Pagoda Anchorage and the Downs. 

In the meantime the Cutty Sark shaped well, but 
not sensationally so. Shipmasters of those days 
expected to have trouble with rigging and spars 
aloft while a ship was still new, and Moodie’s first 
run from London to Shanghai gave him plenty of 
trouble of the kind and a powerful lot of light winds 
as well. Even so, he did it in the quite respectable 
time of 104 days and had, in the process, got such a 
“feel” of the ship as a first-class seaman required. 
It took him no days to get home—as against the 
PhermopylcC s 105 a month later—but again he was 
humbugged by trouble aloft. These and subsequent 
voyages proved, at least, that there was little enough 
to choose between the two ships, and that both were 
fast beyond the ordinary. The respective owners 
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and the sportsmen of the shipping world then braced 
themselves to await the inevitable and direct contest. 

It came after an outward voyage that had seemed to 
show the Thermopylce in the better light. Voyaging 
by way of Melbourne she had made that port in 
67 days from London. Racing the Sir Lancelot , 
another famous flyer of the period, the Cutty Sark 
had taken 108 days to Shanghai—not the best passage 
of the year. But it had come at last that the Ther- 
moplce and the Cutty Sark were loading tea at the same 
time, and that a race between them was inevitable. 

One uses the wotd “race.” . . . The sporting 
interest was indeed immense. But these were in the 
issue commercial races for rich prizes, and there 
was no nice waiting for the rival on the starting¬ 
line. The first thing was to load and get away as 
quickly as possible, for the great thing was to be 
first in London with the new season’s tea; and to 
that extent these historic “races” were accidental. 
It merely happened that master mariners, skilled 
in their business and finding themselves in the 
same set of commercial circumstances, invariably 
got through the processes of loading and setting 
out in much the same time, with only an hour or 
two between rivals. So sharp was the issue, the 
method of loading the ship—the effect, that is, of the 
distribution of cargo on the vessel’s speed—was the 
matter of a very fine concern. They used to say that 
some of the crusted ancient mariners of the era 
would take chests of tea into their own cabins 
if they thought to acquire thereby an infinitesmal 
advance of speed. 

On this occasion of the great—and curiously 
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abortive—race between the Thermopylae and the Cutty 
Sark the latter was the first away. It so happened, 
however, that a fog came clown to hold her up while 
her rival was towed out of harbour. As near as 
could be in a contest of such terrifying length the 
ships eventually started level. 

At Hong Kong, some 850 miles from Shanghai, 
they were level, with the Thermopylce drawing ahead. 
Four days later the Cutty Sark regained the lead. 
Off Java, at that Anjer Point which was one of the 
recognised stages of the races, there were hardly 
two hours between them, though they were by then 
about two thousand miles from their starting-place! 
It was agreed by the experts that Kemball’s extensive 
and peculiar knowledge of the China Seas ought to 
have given him a still greater advantage, particularly 
in view of the fact that Moodie was out of luck with 
damaged gear aloft and forced changes of course 
through encounters with waterspouts. 

There was bad luck for the Cutty Sark through¬ 
out that voyage; and this may have some bearing 
on her popularity. For though strong winds in the 
Indian Ocean gave her a theoretical advantage, she 
went on tearing canvas and ended by having her 
rudder washed away in heavy seas. 

This would have put a less pugnacious man that 
Moodie out of the race for good and all, and we 
may wonder at the mere fact that he insisted on carry 
ing on in the face of the disaster. He would not 
even think of putting into a South African port for 
repairs. His job was to drive the Cutty Sark home 
ahead of the Thermopylce , even if he had to row her 
there. That he conceived himself still to have a 
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chance is in itself remarkable. At all events, he made 
a jury rudder out of a spare spar cut in pieces, enjoy¬ 
ing the little break of luck of discovering a stow¬ 
away who, trained in a smithy in distant Scotland, 
worked usefully on the job as a blacksmith, while 
another stowaway, from England, was a journey¬ 
man carpenter. The ship was hove-to while the 
awkward work proceeded in a heavy sea. The 
’Thermopylae, forged ahead. 

And now there could be no forcing the Cutty Sark 
with her artificial limb. While the ship bucketed 
about in the doldrums the jury rudder came adrift 
and had to be taken inboard before it could be 
repaired. Even so, she made her passage in 119 
days, and the Thermopyla. had taken 115. 

Much of the popular credit given to the Cutty Sark 
is thus explained. Her evil luck was bound to work 
on the sympathy of the British public; and without 
it she would assuredly have beaten her rival hollow. 
Even professional seamen opened their hearts to the 
Dumbarton ship, if only because they recognised 
genius in Moodie’s transactions with that jury 
rudder. 

And it was all too late, all a waste of effort, this 
excitement, labour and risk-taking. The Suez Canal 
had been opened. Using it, a good steamer could do 
the passage in under fifty days. The glory was 
departed. Captain Moodie went to command a 
steamship. 

The rivals were to meet often enough again in 
races more or less deliberately arranged, and the 
results showed to the satisfaction of any reasonable 
person that, conditions allowed for, there was noth- 
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ing to choose between them. And so, in the sunset 
glow of their great day, they sailed towards the 
utter dark. Both had their sail areas cut down at 
different periods. The Thermopylae, in Canadian 
ownership, knew the humiliation of being reduced 
to the status of a barque. In 1895 she passed to the 
Portuguese Navy as a training ship, and in 1907 a 
new sort of shipping used her as a target for torpedo 
practice, so that now she lies somewhere off the 
mouth of the Tagus. The Portuguese also acquired 
the Cutty Sark in 1895, and her fate was to go tramp¬ 
ing for many a long day with numerous vicissitudes; 
to be re-rigged in 1916 as a barquentine; and finally 
to be purchased for sentiment’s sake by Captain 
Wilfred Dowman. Now, her ship’s full rig restored, 
she lies at Falmouth to show a generation of coal- 
and oil-users what manner of ship it was quite 
sensible men used to lose their heads and hearts over. 

One may very decently salute the moored hulk of 
the Cutty Sark for what she symbolises—a brilliant 
age of exquisite design and superb seamanship. The 
evocations are all the more poignant by reason of 
her lonely survival into our gritty times. Still, 
there were many others like her, just as beautiful 
and perhaps even more speedy, that survived but a 
few years because of the failure in complete sea¬ 
worthiness implied in Clipper design. Of these the 
paragon was surely the lovely Ariel, heroine of more, 
and more gruelling, races than Old White Hat’s ship 
ever knew. 

She was built at Greenock by the Steele’s in 1865. 
These brothers were of quite remarkable distinction 
in the craft of building the fast ships of the Clipper 
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era, and they did not, indeed, long survive it. Where 
Boston and Aberdeen had pared away the lines of 
vessels to an alarming degree, the Steele’s went on 
refining the run aft until their ships could carry so 
little as to be grossly uneconomical in any save the 
China tea trade. The Ariel was so much the most 
exquisite of them all that she had hardly any counter. 
In the merest puffs of air she could slide along while 
other vessels bucketed about, refusing the helm. 
She could hit up sixteen knots in a breeze to her 
liking. Of her sailing virtues she had the tragic 
defect of an inability to run safely before the wind. 

William Steele was the designer, Robert Steele 
the builder. In her class she was quite big—195 feet 
in length, with a gross tonnage of 1,058 and a 
capacity to take some 1,400 tons of cargo. At £7 a 
ton that meant a gross income of nearly £10,000 a 
voyage, so perhaps the risk in stability taken for 
the sake of speed had its commercial justification. 
Her commander was the famous Captain Keay, a 
man with such a feeling for form that he would 
drill his crew of shellbacks as they did in the Navy 
and time them in their tasks. 

The first outward trip to China was managed with 
extreme care. Such a man as Keay had to get the feel 
of his ship before he would press her. Those inveter¬ 
ate weaknesses aloft had to he detected and repaired. 
The Ariel, however, was in perfect trim by the time 
she reached Foochow, and the critical merchants of 
that port approved her. She was quickly loaded with 
the new season’s tea, carefully stowed away in chests 
that, packed close with wood and matting by Chinese 
experts,^rested on a bed of carefully washed shingle 
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according to the custom of the trade. On May 30, 
1866, she dropped her pilot off the mouth of the Min 
River and set out on what was to prove the most 
exciting race of a fabulous series. 

For it so happened that she sailed in company of 
two other very famous clippers—two beautiful 
sisters from the same Greenock yard—the great 
Taeping and the Serica; so closely starting on the 
real voyage, the three of them, that there was barely 
half an hour to the advantage of one or another. 
It was truly a great day for the Steele’s. Still a 
fourth fine ship, the Fiery Cross —built at Liverpool— 
had contrived to slip ahead in tow of a powerful 
tug; and it was known that a fifth, the Taitsing —a 
product of that Charles Connell who had left 
Stephen’s of Kelvinhaugh to commence shipbuilder 
on his own account—would not be far behind. 

The van of the great homeward race of 1866 was 
thus composed of five notable vessels, and theprogress 
of the competitors at the different stages of the 
contest could well be tabulated as the newspapers 
treat that of yachts racing in coastal waters. But 
the true interest is in what happened between the 
recognised stages. In the China Seas the advantage 
was apt to be with the skipper knowledgeable in its 
channels and its eccentric weather; and each had his 
theories and his own precise faith in what he dare 
attempt with his own temperamental ship. That 
year, as it happened, the conditions were unusually 
disturbed. Through the China Seas the four leading 
vessels were often in touch with each other, and all 
that was otherwise notable was the loss by the 
Fiery Cross of much of her valuable lead. 
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Twenty-one days out, the Fiery Cross, the Ariel , and 
the Taeping all passed Anjer Point in Java within the 
space of twenty-four hours. The Serica had dropped 
two days astern. Even so, it was remarkably close 
sailing in the given conditions. 

So the ships swept into the open waters of the 
Indian Ocean and flew with the south-east trade 
winds toward Mauritius. There they were still 
bunched in their hectic rivalry; the Fiery Cross 
still a little ahead, the Ariel and the Taeping racing 
neck and neck, with the Serica, her position somewhat 
recovered, only a little behind. 

The third leg of the race was to the Cape through 
the dirty weather over the Agulhas Stream, and the 
advantage in this passage lay with the Ariel. She 
pulled up close with the Fiery Cross and left the 
Taeping twelve hours behind. The Serica lagged 
behind once more. Yet again there is the marvel 
of so little among four ships on a voyage already 
some eight thousand miles long! 

Round Good Hope and up through the South 
Atlantic towards the Line a wholesale reshuffling 
of the positions was dictated by the chance of the 
winds. At St. Helena the Ariel had dropped back 
to the last place, even behind the patient Serica. The 
Taeping was at the head of the fleet, with the Fiery 
Cross a good second. 

News of this wonderful contest was already 
reaching the ports of home, and no race for the 
America’s Cup ever created so much excitement. 
Domestic interest, moreover, was intensified by the 
knowledge that the belated Taitsing was creeping up 
on the four leaders. Reports from the signalling 
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stations were awaited as are despatches from a battle- 
front. It became known that the crews of the 
Serica and the Fiery Cross had each backed their own 
ship to the tune of a month’s pay. 

Even on the relatively short homeward stretch 
there were plenty of fluctuations to keep the popular 
excitement at stretch. Between St. Helena and 
Ascension the Ariel had made a great recovery. At 
the Cape Verde Islands she was leading, “making 
her numbers” there on August 12. Next day the 
Taeping , Fiery Cross , and Serica came thundering 
past—a recovery of two days from the Equator on 
the part of the stout Serica. At Flores of the Azores 
all four hoisted their signals on the one day, August 
29. It was heroic. And still the Taitsing was coming 
up like a train from behind. 

It was early in the morning of September 5 that 
the Ariel picked up the light of the Bishop’s Rock 
in the Scillies. At dawn the Taeping appeared to the 
watchers in that tower. This was a race indeed; 
for there was a strong wind from the W.S.W. blowing 
up the Channel, and the skyey piles of canvas were 
driving the ships along at thirteen knots—surely as 
noble a sight as that waterway has ever seen. 

The details of the end are almost heartbreaking. 
Only minutes separated the Ariel and the Taeping at 
Dungeness—and in pure sailing the Ariel had 
won the grandest of all ocean races. But the Taeping 
got the better tug in the Downs and at Gravesend was 
an hour ahead of her rival. The Ariel reached the 
gates of the East India Dock at nine in the evening, 
but had to wait for water, while the Taeping , bound 
for the London Docks farther upstream, went 
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straight into her berth at ten, twenty minutes ahead 
of her sister. 

Does it matter now that the premium of ten 
shillings a ton on the first cargo and the award of 
^ioo to the winning captain were subsequently 
divided? Is it of consequence that the Serica did so 
well up the Channel on the French side that she was 
able to dock on the same tide, although considerably 
later than the other two? Of the facts the latter is 
surely the more alluring. About a hundred days 
out from Foochow—and only minutes among 
three glorious ships. Such is the exquisite measure 
of perfection achieved by these designers, builders 
and skippers of yesterday. 

In her short life the Ariel was to contribute some¬ 
thing more to seafaring history. On her very next 
outward voyage she ran from London to Hong 
Kong in 79 days, 21 hours, pilot to pilot. No sailing 
ship had travelled so fast on that route before; 
none has done so since; and none, we may surmise, 
ever will again. Then—as if the opening of the 
Suez Canal were not enough—she seems to have 
tended to slow down; in 1871 taking 114 days from 
Shanghai to London as against the Titanic?s ninety- 
three. In the following year her owners sent her 
out to Australia, and she has never been heard of 
since—lost without trace. 

Such a disappearance has its importance, for it 
was the all-too-common fate of Clipper ships. There 
was always that danger of their being pooped. 
Iron vessels were not in favour with shippers of tea 
as being liable, they held, to spoil the flavour, and 
the wooden planking of the Clippers, driven so very 
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hard, was apt to rot with sea water and cause leaks. 
Or the Ariel may have hit an iceberg in the South 
Atlantic. Expert opinion, however, continues to 
think of the dangerous fineness of her lines aft. It 
surmises for her an encounter with a heavy sea 
from behind and a fatal plunge into the waters of 
the Indian Ocean—a lovely oblation to the Briton’s 
cult of his cup of tea. 

They have passed, these pretty ships. The Cutty 
Sark is all we have to show what Clippers were in 
their prime. Even the finest of the honest-to-God 
sailing-freighters that followed them are as near 
as may be to becoming museum-pieces. That a 
dwindling grain fleet of sailers still plies from Aus¬ 
tralia is in the nature of a psychological accident. 

It was not merely that after the war of 1914-18 
precious few of the big sailing-ships were left 
afloat. As happened in consequence of the Crimean 
affair, the available trade went to the steam and 
motor vessels that had been built in excess of world 
requirements. In terms of the Versailles Treaty the 
considerable German sailing fleet was virtually 
dispersed. The French Government wearied of 
subsidising sail. The Norwegians had gone over 
almost entirely to steam and the motor. And if all 
the big sailers in the world in 1921 could be anchored 
comfortably in one fair-sized harbour, they were 
nevertheless selling at two-a-penny, since there was 
very little work for them out of soundings, save in 
the trades of carrying grain from Australia and 
nitrates from Chile. The ordinary steam tramp was 
having a bad enough time, thanks to the invasion 
of her territory by the swift cargo liner. How much 
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hope then for sail, with even the nitrate trade dis¬ 
appearing after the cutting of the Panama Canal? 
There was, and is, left the Australian grain trade. 
It so happens that the loading ports of the Spencer 
Gulf are handier for sailers than for steamers. 
Grain is also a patient cargo, easily handled and not 
liable to perish rapidly. It even appears that dealers 
in the commodity do not worry unduly over the 
speed or slowness of the passage from Australia, 
since the cargo of any old windjammer bucketing 
homewards to the ports of Europe may be the matter 
of quite amusing speculations in the meantime. 

Such, in rough, is the set of circumstances that 
has led to the unique collection under one flag of 
virtually all the sailing-ships of size still afloat 
—the multi-masted schooners of the United States 
apart. This niche in shipping history, for it surely 
is that, has been chiselled for himself by Captain 
Gustav Erikson of Mariehamn in those Aland 
Islands that are ethnologically Swedish and now, 
by virtue of a decision of the League of Nations, 
politically Finnish. Bom in 1872, he was brought 
up in sail. At the age of ten he was serving as a cabin- 
boy, graduating in his ’teens to the responsible rank 
of cook. He became a ho’sun and then a mate; 
at the age of nineteen he was master of a small, 
wooden ship trading in the Baltic. At the end of 
eleven years as a master mariner in sail he swallowed 
the anchor and set up in Mariehamn as shipowner. 
That was in 1913. 

Erikson was content in the first place to collect a 
fleet of such small sailing-ships as normally diversify 
the Baltic seascape, but the consequences of the 
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European struggle presented such an opportunity 
as he could not resist. For this man was in love with 
sail. It is notable that he has never changed the name 
of one of his acquisitions. The element of love 
must even be a factor in his persistence in the grain 
trade. At all events, he bought at scrap prices the 
finest sailing-vessels then afloat—British, French, 
and German. His sailor’s eye told him that each was 
was as sound as a bell if of a type out-moded. Fie had 
also an astonishingly shrewd eye for the acquisition 
of gear for these ships as rock-bottom prices. Fie knew 
that the traditions of the Baltic countries would 
guarantee him crews of smart young Scandinavian 
cadets, and not a few premium apprentices from 
countries wherein the crepuscular romance of sail 
still lingered. And there was always his own love of 
canvas and the incalculable winds. 

These ships of the Erikson fleet leave the Spencer 
Gulf round about New Year’s Day habitually, and 
the British newspapers get a useful supply of para¬ 
graphs out of their arrivals at Falmouth or Queens¬ 
town in June and July. It is called a race—but that 
is just a gesture of respect to age. The charters are 
arranged through London agents, and the specu¬ 
lators in grain can dictate where they are to unload. 
Each skipper may freely choose whether he will sail 
home by the Horn or the Cape. It is fitting that 
many of them go to Glasgow in the long run, and 
that of these a goodly number thus return each 
year to the place of their building—the Mushulu, 
built at Port Glasgow in 1904, and the Archibald 
Russell, out of Scott’s of Greenock in the following 
year, for instance. 
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One has seen a fine ship of the Erikson fleet come 
up the Firth in the hour of summer sunset and 
cannot hope to see again a sight so fine. She was 
painted white, and even off the southern end of 
Arran she was running free under her own white 
canvas before a sou’-westerly breeze. From the 
Ayrshire shore, over a distance of twenty miles, her 
appearance was as of some virginal visitant. It 
seemed that the peaks of Arran, purple and blood- 
red in the setting sunlight, had been originally de¬ 
vised to serve as romantic background for her beauty. 
One wanted her to stay there, frozen in motion, 
to be an undying delight for the eye and a correction 
of heresies. But still she went on under sail, the 
darkling estuary her own. The red eye of the light 
on Holy Isle winked through her spars, but her 
white mass remained an imminent blur. Even in 
the thickening gloaming her superb shape main¬ 
tained its entity under the sombre masses of Goatfell 
and the heighbouring peaks. Her paint held the 
little light that prevailed even until she was clear 
of the long length of Arran; and the gleam hung 
about her, a sort of will o’ the wisp, until at length 
she was swallowed up near the Cumbrae Light in 
the haze, Intense as a bank of wood violets, that is 
the deepest of a midsummer night in Scotland. 

One will probably never sec the like again. Flow 
Gustav Erikson can contrive to keep these ships 
running, even on the most amenable of routes, par¬ 
takes of the nature of a mystery. Hard men reckon 
that it costs a pound a ton to take the sailers out to 
Australia in ballast. It is not within the man’s 
financial capacity to insure them, so that every loss 
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—the lovely Herzog in Cecilie on the Devon rocks 
was the latest—falls heavily on his personal purse. 
Freights on grain from Australia average only just 
over a pound a ton; and there is even the case of the 
skipper of the Penang refusing in 1930 to accept 
thirteen shillings and sailing home as empty as he 
had gone out. Nor is anybody ever likely to build 
a sailing-ship again. 

So, if the harbour of Mariehamn, kidney-shaped, 
is for the time being the last lively home of the 
windjammer, it may soon enough be the Port of 
Kingdom Come for vessels in that sort. Already it 
shapes nicely as a museum; for if it boasts a school 
for sea-cooks, it also counts among its amenities a 
collection of figureheads and an array of paintings, 
photographs and models of famous sailers—all 
under glass. 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 


ON SUMMER SEAS 

T he Firth of Clyde derives from its geography and 
from the industrial history of the river proper 
the character of an inland sea; and though its larger 
seafaring associations are with the remotest ends of 
the earth, the huge, misshapen stretch of water that 
spreads towards the heart of the country from 
between the Mull of Kintyre and Corsewall Point 
supports activities that have their own unique 
regional identity. 

This is probably true of every considerable estuary. 
The Thames is notable for the particular glory of 
the sailing barges; with the yellow tides of the 
Mersey we associate the monstrous ferry-boats that 
ply between Liverpool and the Wirral ports. Such 
features are products of the given conditions, and 
the conditions applicable to the northern estuary 
have so ordained it that, the spectacular interest of 
ocean-going traffic apart, the Firth is symbolised in 
the minds? of men all over the world by yachts and 
pleasure steamers. 

Of these developments the causes, as we have seen 
in passing, are obvious enough. The development of 
the steamboat (and of an industrial population with 
an urge to escape from workaday thraldom) hastened 
the creation of watering-places all along a long and 
curiously indented coastline. In broad effect, Glas- 

203 
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gow created suburbs over the length and breadth 
of three considerable comities, and there emerged a 
fleet of steamers to serve them—after they had 
made them. Given the safety of these waters and 
the seafaring interests of a preponderant part of the 
population, the popular development of yachting 
was inevitable; though the roots of yachting may 
be traced back even to the skill of smugglers in the 
use of small sailing-craft! A tolerably grim in¬ 
dustrial region had a superb playground at its doors 
and used it. 

But if it is of either interest or importance to 
examine still more closely the provenance of the 
Firth of Clyde’s character, then we must assuredly 
allow for one mighty imponderable—its superb 
beauty. That rests beyond discussion or the necessity 
to analyse it. The really interesting consequences 
are that people come from far afield to sail these 
enchanting waters and maintain the pleasure fleet 
in a high state of efficiency, while men of taste and 
fortune, though their business and domestic interests 
lie in London or Dublin or Birmingham, use the 
Clyde as the base of their summer cruising in the 
western seas, and in winter leave their yachts to the 
care of the little riparian yards that specialise in an 
exquisite craft. 

One last consideration is important. From the 
beginning the Clyde pleasure steamer has reflected 
the progress of a major industry. The first steamers 
of all were, of necessity, estuarine craft, catering at 
first to curiosity and the desire for escape, but it was 
from the study of these primitive vessels that David 
Napier evolved the sharpened bow that made for 
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greater seaworthiness in open waters. One cannot 
tire of recalling how a regatta at Rothesay gave 
Robert Napier the chance of proving the goodness 
of his products and brought about his fruitful 
introduction to Mr. Assheton Smith. So the Clyde 
builder of ships has always related his work on 
these small vessels to the development of his craft 
on the major scale. While the pleasure steamer 
symbolises a specialisation on its own account, it 
has often been the body, though not a vile one, of 
experiment. The first turbine steamer to operate 
commercially was a Clyde pleasure steamer, and 
when they built and engined the old King Edward, 
in 1901, the Denny’s of Dumbarton knew themselves 
to be partners in an experiment of great moment. 
Another turbine steamer of that early era, the 
AtaJanta , of what was then the Glasgow and South- 
Western Railway Company’s fleet, represented an 
experimental inquiry into the nature of the engines 
suitable for the Lusitania. 

The building and sailing of yachts, on the other 
hand, is obviously an antique inheritance, but while 
the cult does not lend itself to the discipline of 
history, the interest and influence of the Clyde in 
the sport have been both considerable and char¬ 
acteristic. The name of G. L. Watson shines to tins 
day as a designer of genius—he could be counted as 
one of Robert Napier’s men—and to say that he 
designed King George’s yacht, the lordly Britannia, 
is to place him at once in a convenient niche. This 
grand old yacht, by the way, was the product of an 
up-river yard, Henderson’s of Meadowside, who 
produced also the ex-Kaiser’s Meteor , originally the 
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Thistle , designed by Watson to win the America’s 
Cup for a Clyde syndicate: agreeable variations on 
the familiar commercial theme. More than one of 
Sir Thomas Lipton’s hapless challengers for the 
America’s Cup, the long and lovely line of Shamrocks , 
were first conceived in Watson’s brain; others were 
either designed or built by Fife of Fairlie on the 
Ayrshire coast. Great steam yachts, surely the 
loveliest products of the shipbuilding craft, have 
steamed down the river by the score in superb pro¬ 
cession, from Asshcton Smith’s first steamer to 
the luxurious and now historic Nahlin. All the 
brains and craftsmanship of Linthouse have been 
bent to the making of a six-metre racing shell. 

The interest has had its spectacular, its grandiose, 
manifestations. A great deal of money was made 
on Clydeside in the course of a century, and ship¬ 
building, shipowning, and cotton-spinning men 
indulged themselves splendidly in yachts of size and 
beauty. There was a time when the various boats 
attached to various members of the Coats family 
formed a sizeable flotilla: millions made from 
Paisley thread manifesting themselves thus not 
unbeautifully. This interest created in its turn a 
social movement, so that yacht clubs with resonant 
names and royal prefixes and pretty burgees sprang 
up along the shores of the Firth, and the Clyde 
Fortnight became an occasion to rival Cowes Week 
in reclame , The Royal Northern Yacht Club dates 
serenely from the reign of William IV. But it is 
amusing, and somehow characteristic, that the most 
exclusive club of all would never be called “Royal” 
and operates to this day in an atmosphere of privacy 
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that is almost secretive. A frank history of the 
Mudhook Yacht Club would be worth reading. Its 
membership is confined to forty, and they say that 
entry fees and subscriptions are assessed at the same 
figure in guineas. There leaks from the secret 
chambers of this sodality a legend that, according 
to the gallant whim of a former secretary—was it 
one of the Scotts of Greenock?—the club’s decanters 
have rounded bottoms so that they may not be set 
down on the table to interrupt the happy circulation 
of the flowing bowl. ... It seems something that 
the Mudhook survives with its vitality unimpaired. 

And it is remarkable enough that it does so; for 
yachting on the grand social scale has felt the 
impact of the new economics. Now it is almost 
literally the sport of millionaires. A racing yacht 
of the largest class, or a fine steam yacht, represents 
not only a great deal of money in capital value, but 
the running of it, with a crew of at least twenty 
men on good wages, is a drain that only a few 
purses can stand. We can only say that it was a 
form of indulgence which did not grossly outrage 
the social balance. Those rich men who could 
afford it made this world a brighter and more 
beautiful place with their white wings under the 
Highland hills: perhaps a greater achievement than 
the implicit provision of not a little employment. 
It is not socially unimportant that, when the yachts 
w r ere out in the Firth, the pleasure steamers lay over 
at dangerous angles, water spouting through their 
paddle-boxes, to the sidewards rush of city-dwellers 
eager to see the noble spreads of canvas and the 
nimble jockeying of racing skippers, and that the rocks 
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along the shore at Hunter’s Quay and Kirn were 
black with grave men of the artisan sort who, through 
antique field-glasses and in solemn speech, observed 
and discussed the manoeuvres of the graceful ships. 

These brave and spectacular days are gone, it may 
be for ever, and the Clyde Fortnight is not what it 
was in the social sense. The change, however, is one 
of character rather than of degree. For this yachting 
interest reflects in a most fascinating way the social 
and economic changes in the community that 
carries it on. If the great, expensive yachts must go, 
then men with the taste of brine on their lips will 
take to smaller craft and concentrate, even without 
professional aid, on the high art of sailing. So it 
has come to pass. The Clyde Fortnight recovered 
from the economic shocks that follow every war. 
The dukes may have disappeared from the scene, 
but the competent deck-hand remains, and if there 
arc few statesmen now to grace the scene there are 
still steersmen to handle small ships with devotion. 
The Fortnight, in fact, is restored to the purist of 
yachting. The eye may miss the pyramidal canvas 
of a Shamrock or White Heather , but it is delighted 
by a greater number of lesser triangles, while the 
mind is satisfied by a return to democratic modera¬ 
tion in a native pursuit. 

This is as it should be. Racing is only one aspect 
of yachting, and on the Clyde the least important 
aspect. On this estuary there has always been bred 
a great race of cruising men, so that two or three 
youngsters of no financial account will be the proud 
part-owners of some ancient sloop, and will spend 
every week-end of spring and summer on the Firth, 
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and in time of prolonged holiday will go adventuring 
into the creeks of the Western Highlands. Thus it 
conies that the annual volumes of such an organisa¬ 
tion as the Clyde Cruising Club (nothing royal about 
it) constitute an invaluable library of charts and 
sailing directions relating to the most dangerous of 
Hebridean waters, and thus a nation has in emergency 
a corps of men well qualified to man and fight such 
craft as coastal motor-boats. 

This, it seems important to emphasise, is any¬ 
body’s sport. The artisans of Greenock, Port 
Glasgow and Dumbarton may, in some lumbering 
smack, force the Commodore of the Royal Northern 
Yacht Club in his steam yacht to give them the right 
of way on the Firth. It is indeed true that the heresy 
of the internal combustion engine has seduced many 
from fidelity to the ancient vows to the sea. Speed 
on the road has attracted young fancies that would 
be better engaged with the niceties of setting a jib 
against an easterly wind blowing up the Kyles of 
Bute; and one may fancy that beer and bread and 
cheese in a damp cabin are in the long run less 
deleterious than cocktails at the nearest road-house. 
But even a man conscious of the calendar may record 
a slow swing of the pendulum back towards the 
native interest, the inevitable interest, in seafaring. 
It seems that men quickly weary of the transient 
fashion and return to the essentials. It is a plain 
fact—perhaps worth recording in terms of serious 
history—that, if many of them go in boats driven 
by motors, more men than ever before have at this 
time of writing some sort of craft moored for their 

pleasure and instruction at the anchorage of Rhu. 
d.t.s* 0 
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Rhu. . . . The name of that sub-Highland hamlet 
seems inyeterately entangled with the shipping 
interests of the Clyde. Henry Bell lies in the shadow 
of its small church, the skipper of the Comet near at 
hand, and Robert Napier’s house is just up the road. 
As it is on any summer day of this era, that anchorage 
would interest these good men profoundly—a couple 
of hundred boats of all shapes and sizes, each with 
its own odd way of travelling over water, moored in 
wavering lines over the surface of a considerable 
bay. Here, swinging to the fat-bellied buoys, are 
the steam yachts of the rich, and thick about them 
lie the crisp motor-cruisers of the prosperous. At 
one end of a line is a shell with an enormously tall 
mast—a Dragon or some racing-machine of the 
kind; at the other is a schooner, or a yawl, or some 
working man’s idea of how, a Loch Fyne fishing 
smack should be converted for the tracks of recrea¬ 
tion. There the red sails of a dinghy are hoisted by 
a bronzed girl, and here a chartered accountant is 
sweating over the recalcitrant two-stroke engine of 
a small motor-boat. There are drums of oil and a 
water-pipe on the pier at which no pleasure steamer 
has called for many a long day, and at the head of it 
blue-jerseyed men discuss their coastal voyagings in 
soft West Highland accents. Yet this is only one, if 
one of the most commodious, of the Clydeside homes 
of a significant cult. One feels that it has the 
approval of the stern fathers of shipbuilding. 

All these little ships go in the autumn months of 
the year to be laid up in the coastal yards that form 
such a charming appendage to the ranks of ship¬ 
yards proper on the reaches of the canalised river. 
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There they lie, sweet and almost ghostly shapes, in 
sheds the winter through—still graceful and covet- 
able though out of their natural clement. It is 
indeed a surprising thought that the hundreds of 
boats which diversify the seascape in summer must 
hibernate somewhere on land. So such a namely 
yard as McGruer’s at Clynder on the Gareloch will 
have a dozen coming up with every tide of late 
September; and so also Adam’s at Gourock, and 
Robertson’s at Sandbank on the Holy Loch, and 
Dickie’s at Tarbert on Loch Fyne, and the rest of 
them. But the boats lie for the winter in a cheerful 
atmosphere, for near at hand men are plying the 
ancient and beautiful craft of boatbuilding: which 
is a very different business from building big ships 
of iron and steel. They work with their hands in 
odorous woods, and they practise an art of shaping 
that can never be mechanised. There are no “piano” 
punching machines in these small yards, no oxy- 
acetylene flames. If in its upper reaches the Clyde 
knows the last sophistication in the making of 
things to float, on its lower stretches it houses the 
purest craftsmanship. It is indeed a pity that this _ 
boatbuilding business has come to be a luxury trade: 
the first to feel the effects of general economic 
depression, the last to recover from it. Yet it sur¬ 
vives, and has in fact triumphantly survived those 
numerous mechanical menaces that seemed to 
threaten it with utter extinction. For it is a first 
and last thing, sublimely destined to survive so long 
as there are men to challenge the sea. 

To write of those pleasure steamers that are the 
playmates of the yachts on the Firth of Clyde is to 
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venture into a den of raging lions, at least to risk 
ambush by the corps of purists that guards the 
sancity of the canon. The devotion commanded by 
this fleet of small ships and its history might be the 
subject of an extensive social study. The cult is 
based to some extent on a nostalgia: sweet memories 
of summer escape on blue waters prompting a 
devotion. It rests also in part on a sporting interest 
that dates back to the gallant days when commercial 
rivalry, as we shall see, expressed itself in races of 
a quite dangerous and undoubtedly thrilling order. 
For the rest, it is probably a true reflection of a deep 
native passion for ships and a communal interest 
in the evolution the pleasure steamers represent. 
Every small boy on Clydeside should know every 
steamer by headmarlc at a distance of three miles. 
When rivalries were keener that they are now, 
urchins would come to fisticuffs over the respective 
merits of rival fleets and of well-matched units of 
these fleets. It was a sharp point of honour to be 
able to discriminate between, say, the Minerva and 
her sister-ship, the Glen Rosa , as seen from the other 
side of the Firth. (Didn’t the difference lie in a 
galley funnel, as that between Mercury and Neptune 
was a small matter of one white plate with ports 
cut in it before the forward paddle-wing?) One 
recalls from early childhood a fragment of doggerel 
verse, which told how 

The bonnie wee Sultana , 

The bully of the Clyde— 

She went and took the Jeanie Beans 
And laid her on her side. 
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Loyalties of the kind date from the early period 
of intense competition and extreme individualism 
among owners. As we have seen in another con¬ 
nection, the first builders of steamboats were usually 
their speculative owners, advertising through the 
success of their products in the local passenger trade 
the worth of their workmanship. The small vessels 
of the period, again, were cheap enough to allow 
a successful skipper to have one built on his own 
account. It is a singular fact that the ports of the 
Firth of Clyde were more elaborately served eighty 
years ago than they are to-day, and by little ships 
as speedy as any afloat now, the fast turbine boats 
excepted. The intensity of competition may have 
been wasteful as a contemporary Board of Directors 
or Marxian purist would see it, but it hastened the 
development of a science, and it produced a legend 
of singular richness. 

We find our old friend, David Napier, among the 
first in this limited field as he was first in that of 
cross-channel traffic. Even in the ’twenties of last 
century the man had the business organised effi¬ 
ciently. Between Glasgow and Kilmun, on the 
Holy Loch, he was running four steamers—the 
Venus , Loch Eck, Kilmun and St. Mun. At Kilmun he 
had built an hotel and a pier, and from thence he 
had constructed a road to the inland water of Loch 
Eck. Along this road ran that fearsome steam- 
carriage of his to where the little steamer Aglaia — 
the earliest passenger vessel built of iron—waited to 
take daring travellers to the head of the loch. From 
that point they were carried overland again to 
Strachur on salt Loch Fyne, and at Strachur there 
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lay still another steamer to ferry them over to 
Inveraray. This was the opening up of the High¬ 
lands with a vengeance. The larger social effects of 
Napier’s enterprise were probably greater than has 
ever been calculated. 

Not many of these early owners, however, had 
anything of the man’s constructive vision. The 
most intense competition was for the direct day- 
trade between Glasgow and the nearer resorts, 
particularly Rothesay on the Isle of Bute. The fact 
that sailings were direct from Glasgow is important. 
It meant, for one thing, the intense and direct 
interest of a large industrial population in the boats 
that competed so fiercely for their patronage; and, 
for another, it emphasised the importance of speed. 
The insistence on speed produced for the trade a 
climax in the ’fifties, and led, even at that early 
stage, to the production of paddle-steamers as fast 
as any paddler of to-day. After all, Robert Napier’s 
Neptune , produced in 1861, could do her 17.63 knots 
on trial, and that in a strong wind and heavy 
southerly swell. 

Of the violence of competition in these Victorian 
times many a rousing tale is told. It was often 
enough one of words, with brisk exchanges between 
rival skippers making for the same pier and neither 
willing to give way. It crept even into the adver¬ 
tisements of rival boats in the newspapers, as when, 
in 1842, the appearance of the Lady Brisbane on the 
Millport route that had been the preserve of the 
Warrior and Victor led to a remarkable series of 
exchanges, culminating in insults, in the Glasgow 
newspapers. 
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This started with a declaration by the owners of 
the Warrior and Victor to the following effect: 
“Observe! No connection with the Lady Brisbane 
steamer.” To which the retort ran: “It having 
been stated that the Lady Brisbane and Victor were 
connected, the proprietors beg to intimate that such 
is not the case. The Lady Brisbane is a new, swift 
and hrst-class steamer, and the Victor an old one.” 

The battle thus joined, the salvoes increased in 
loudness at least. For the Victor it was next 
announced: 

“No connection with the Lady Brisbane , new 
steamer tho’ she be, and the Victor an old one, as 
the opposition advertisement has it. As to being 
old, the Victor has certainly been on the station 
long enough to establish her character for SAFETY 
as well as SWIFT SAILING, and requires to use no 
extra or dangerous pressure for the latter purpose.” 
This was a particularly cunning blow. There had 
been accidents in the trade; boilers had burst; and 
the public was sensitive to risk. The owners of the 
Lady Brisbane accordingly issued a solemn mani¬ 
festo : 

“In consequence of the unfounded innuendo 
thrown out by the party connected with a rival 
steamer, regarding the speed of the Lady Brisbane , 
and that she is sailed on an unsafe principle, the 
proprietors of that vessel consider it both due to 
themselves and the public safety to disabuse the 
public mind against the assertions which have 
been so liberally poured forth by their opponents, 
and in doing so, beg leave to say that a report has 
been drawn up to-day, but too late for publication, 
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by two eminent engineers of this city, who have 
inspected the vessel, which will be made public at 
the earliest opportunity.” 

This report, signed by David Smith and William 
Napier, duly appeared to certify that the Lady 
Brisbane’s boiler was “ wrought on the low-pressure 
principle,” and that she was “perfectly safe with 
the pressure it is wrought with.” That insult to the 
Victor’s age, however, continued to rankle, and her 
owners let go another broadside: 

“In consequence of the well-known speed and 
safety of the fine steamer Victor , unfounded insin¬ 
uations have been thrown out against her by the 
party or ‘managing partner’ connected with a 
rival company, and a very silly announcement 
that theirs is a new steamer and the Victor an old 
one. . . . The proprietors of the Victor have now 
to submit that any report on the subject (even by 
eminent engineers) is uncalled for, the Public 
having decided already, and by their decided 
preference and support declared that the Victor is 
still at least equal to any boat on the station.” 
To which the Lady Brisbane people returned a 
torpedo, proclaiming simply : 

“No connection with the Victor steamer and no 
attention paid hereafter to the attempted wit of 
the ‘managing partner tho’ he be’ of that vessel.” 
That was all for that season, but there must be 
quoted a final fling by the Victor people when the 
Lady Brisbane was joined by a sister-ship on the 
Millport run. Advertising that they, too, would 
put a new iron vessel on the station, they added 
desperately: 
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“In the meantime the Victor's proprietors are 
not at all apprehensive of not getting a full share 
of the trade even in the face of the present grasping 
and barefaced attempt at monopoly by other 
parties. This company never persecutes or annoys 
passengers with personal solicitations or impor¬ 
tunities to go by their boats—never charges 
higher than the fare advertised—and, above all, 
never outrages public decency by publishing 
scurrilous and disgusting placards in the silly 
attempt to disparage other rival steamers. A 
specimen of such dirty work, however, may be 
seen any day on board the Victor. ” 

Not very dignified, nor even strictly grammatical, 
the terms of this ancient controversy; but it illum¬ 
inates the spirit of the times and the intensity of the 
birth-pangs of steamboat traffic. Happily, a more 
cheerful spirit informed the performances of the 
skippers who carried on the competition by means 
of races more or less deliberately arranged. We may 
wonder now that a plain commercial rivalry could 
be carried so far. These racing skippers were 
regularly fined for “dangerous navigation.” They 
would risk life to take a pier in front of a rival and 
would cut out a call if the ultimate destination had 
to be reached before the other fellow. One famous 
man among them, Richard Price, had ultimately to 
resign in consequence of his consistent reckless¬ 
ness. 

Price is now the central figure of a legend. It is 
told of him that, while his boat lay at Dunoon pier 
and the passengers were embarking, a rival passed 
at speed, whereupon he started his ship and left 
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gangway and passengers hanging over the edge of 
the quay. “ What are ten shillings’ worth of pas¬ 
sengers compared to spoiling a good race?” he asked 
when a more cautious colleague remonstrated with 
him. Another tale tells that, when he was in com¬ 
mand of the first Ruby on the afternoon run from 
Glasgow to Gouroclt, he was approached by a 
passenger who had boarded the boat in the mistaken 
belief that she called at Dumbarton. Price was not 
the man to oblige anybody by stopping at a pier 
outside his schedule, but he offered to run the Ruby 
so close to the regular Dumbarton boat ahead that 
the passenger might jump from one paddle-box to 
the other: coolly adding the rider that there might, 
of course, be some sort of a smash. 

One could point to the year 1861 as marking the 
climax of direct rivalry in speed. There appeared in 
the spring of that year three notable vessels, the 
Rothesay Castle , a third Ruby, commanded by Dicky 
Price, and Robert Napier’s Neptune —a trio so 
promising that a sporting gentleman Offered in the 
sedate columns of the Glasgow Herald a level hundred 
pounds that the Ruby would knock spots off the 
other two. Between Price’s boat and the Rothesay 
Castle the battle was immediate and exciting. The 
two ships were, no doubt deliberately, scheduled to 
start from the Broomielaw and from Rothesay at 
the same hours, and it was even sportingly arranged 
that they should exchange berths at the Broomielaw 
on alternate days: a slight advantage going to the 
boat in the lower berth. 

On the afternoon of Saturday, May 25th, 1861, 
they ran their first race from Glasgow to Rothesay, 
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and the Ruby won. At Gourock she was slightly less 
than a minute ahead of her rival, and she reached 
Rothesay with three minutes in hand. On Monday, 
the 27th, the Rothesay Castle having the advantage 
of the lower berth, they set off again, and this time 
the Ruby was two and a half minutes behind at 
Rothesay quay. The two boats were, in fact, almost 
perfectly matched, and if there was the shadow of an 
advantage on one side or the other, it lay with the 
Rothesay Castle. That Monday run of hers ahead of 
the Ruby stands to this day as a record—two hours, 
twenty-eight minutes from the Broomielaw to 
Rothesay over a course of nearly fifty miles. 

These two boats were really consorts, and Price’s 
true ambition was to try conclusions with the 
Neptune. His opportunity came on July 27th of that 
heroic year. Price forced this particular race. His 
schedule did not coincide with that of the Neptune, 
and the skipper of the Neptune, Captain Sandy 
McLean, notoriously did not hold with racing. 
A chance ordained it, however, that Price should 
come barging into the quay at Greenock that day 
just as the Neptune was leaving for Rothesay, and 
he was not slow to follow her. McLean at first 
refused the challenge. He stopped his ship to let 
the Ruby pass, but Price slowed up ahead and waited. 
The honour of the McLeans (who, as exact historians 
know, had a boat of their own at the Flood) was 
touched at last. If Price must have a race, then by 
Duart Castle he would have it. Off went the two 
ships with everything save the traditional nigger on 
the safety valve. 

Price was due to call at Gourock, but he ignored 
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the port where the first red herring was cured on 
British soil. On their pell-mell way the steamers 
collided twice. The contest lasted till they were 
abreast of the Cloch Light, and there, the Ruby 
having established a lead of half a length, Price 
counted his honour satisfied, broke off the race, and 
returned to Gouroclc to resume his interrupted 
schedule. The exploit cost him £5 in the River- 
Bailie court a week later, McLean being mulcted in 
three guineas. And it seems to have marked the 
end of Price’s too dashing career. Even the Glasgow 
Herald deemed him worth a leading article, demand¬ 
ing to know “What right has this man, Price, to 
entrap people into his vessel for a safe summer-day 
sail and then subject them to the terror of a violent 
death by explosion or collision?” Crisply the writer 
threw out the suggestion that “a quiet sixty days 
in Duke Street prison might bring his romantic 
notions to some relation with realities.” 

Yet the fact remains that this racing was an 
inevitable by-product of a swift mechanical develop¬ 
ment and a symbol of the hastening towards 
efficiency in the marine engine. Nor need we fancy 
that the exploits of a few notorious skippers in a 
few notorious boats marked the tempo of pleasure 
sailing on the Firth of Clyde eighty years ago. The 
trade threw up its “characters” who attained that 
status without risking the lives of their passengers. 
Sandy McLean must have been a worthy on the 
mere strength of his disinclination to race. We may 
read of how he wore, not the nautical cap of 
tradition, but the square-topped type of hard felt 
hat long known on Clydeside as a “boiler hat,” 
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while he also maintained a dome of white silk for 
special occasions. Such a skipper was his own 
purser. lie commanded not from a bridge, but 
from a platform between the paddle-boxes of his 
craft. He gave his orders to the engine-room by 
means of a “knocker,” and having done so went 
down among the mob to issue tickets, with a sharp 
eye on the children for whom their parents claimed 
half-fare. It is told of two brothers who owned and 
ran a ship on the Loch Goil run that the skipper 
would speak down to the engineer and instruct him 
to go cannily since good money was being taken 
in the steward’s department. 

The legends are innumerable and beautifully in 
period. ... It is a refreshment to think on Captain 
Robert Young, such a dandy that he was better 
known as “Captain Kid,” because he invariably 
wore kid gloves of the finest sort when on the 
bridge, and is reported, on a passage from Glasgow 
to Millport, to have appeared in that prominent 
position in three different suits of clothes. This, at 
all events, is the testimony of the late Captain 
James Williamson, the first authority on the history 
of the Clyde boats, and it may not be utterly 
irrelevant to record that Captain James in his own 
day carried precisely the same nickname. One can 
see him still, with his neat blue reefer coat, pointed 
white beard, and fingers twitching showily within 
the chamois gloves, as he made his way down the 
terrace. . . . 

The atmosphere of the earliest days is most 
charmingly conveyed in a newspaper report quoted 
by the same authority, the report apparently 
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emanating from Troon. The year was 1827, the 
month July. 

“Late in the evening of 6th curt., the Steam 
Boat Laigs came in here, having been hired by 
the Kilmarnock Arran Club, and next morning, 
at six o’clock, the Club, to the number of fifty or 
sixty, with an instrumental band, sailed in her 
for Brodick, which place they reached between 
eight and nine o’clock. 

“Here several of the gentlemen landed, whilst 
the Largs with the remainder stood off, passing 
eastward of Holy Isle, by Pladda, for Ailsa Craig. 
This they reached about twelve, and spent some 
time going clearly round the rock, after which 
they returned inside of Holy Isle, through Lam- 
lash Bay, and landed at Brodick at four o’clock. 

“They were now joined by a number of the 
islanders, and about seventy sat down to dinner 
under a shade erected for the purpose, super prato 
viridi. 

“The band meantime, stationed on the green, 
played national airs: some glee and duet singers 
attending on purpose, gave excellent songs, many 
appropriate toasts were also given, and, at eight, 
the party broke up, and sailed for Troon, which 
place they reached between ten and eleven o’clock. 
They experienced the utmost attention from 
Mr. Kay, commander of the Largs, and were well 
satisfied with his vessel, which is a capital sea 
boat, and with his steward, and with his various 
accommodations. ” 

This is a document of some importance. Probably 
it is the first newspaper account of an excursion by 
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steamboat. We can at least agree that the outing 
was, taking it by and large, rather better fun than 
a cocktail party. Who would not like to have heard 
that “instrumental band”? Or to have partaken of 
the “various accommodations”? Super prato viiidi , 
no less. . . . 

That, to be sure, was long before the golden era 
of a really swift Ruby III. and of a doughty Rothesay 
Castle, but, at the least, these boats of yesterday 
helped to focus the attention of the world on the 
Clyde. It seems plain enough now that the com¬ 
petition in speed was working up to the inevitable 
historical climax. The river had started exporting 
its flyers within thirty years of the Comet's appear¬ 
ance. It is on record that the Ayrshire Lass, built by 
Robert Duncan at Greenock in 1839, found her way 
to Japan—an early herald of what we are now afraid 
to call civilisation. In 1844 the vanished firm of 
Barr & McNab built the Countess of Eglinton for the 
Millport trade, and when this boat was wrecked at 
Millport two years later, her engines were installed 
in the Monarch. In 1854 the Monarch was sold to go 
to Tasmania and, somewhat miraculously, reached 
that island in four and a half months. What was 
the ultimate fate of the Monarch nobody seems to 
know, but there is the testimony of a late harbour¬ 
master of Hobart for it that the engines were, as 
late as 1899, driving a sawmill on the Huon River. 
Not that such survivals are rare. The original Mary 
Jane, built in 1846, survived as the Glencoe until a 
few years ago, as will be remembered by many who, 
probably accompanied by a flock of black-faced 
sheep, sailed in her on the early morning run from 
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Portree to Kyle of Lochalsh. Towards the end the 
difficulty was to know which parts of her hull and 
engines were the real originals. 

One ship exported from the Clyde still lives bitterly 
in the folk-memory of Thames-side. She was 
originally the Bute , built for the Wemyss Bay 
Railway Company by Caird’s of Greenock in 1865. 
This company did but poorly with its boats, and 
early in 1866 the Bute went to London to ply on the 
Thames as the Princess Alice. This she did success¬ 
fully for years until, on September 3rd, 1878, she 
was run down by the steamer Bywell Castle and 
sank forthwith. More than six hundred passengers 
went down with her, and the calamity is still 
reckoned the most dreadful in the history of riverine 
navigation. 

The largest dispersal of the Clyde fleet was caused 
by the American Civil War and the hot, and profit¬ 
able, demand for blockade-runners. Dozens of the 
little ships were hopefully purchased by the South, 
and a good many of them never contrived to get 
out of soundings on this side of the Atlantic. Some 
were captured, and some were sunk, and some were 
wrecked, but at least one survived to ply on the 
Great Lakes as late as 1904. It was the pleasant 
custom of the hour to cloak the transactions, so 
that the purchaser was either “ a Spanish firm” or 
“The Emperor of China,” the latter dignitary being 
the .most active negotiator. Prices seem to have run 
high. One steamer, the Diamond , cost her first owners 
.£4,000. The Emperor of China put down £7,500 for 
her. 

This dispersal of the fleet—so considerable as to 
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cause a shortage of transport during the Glasgow 
Fair of 1863—was timely in its way. The com¬ 
petition of individuals was becoming a thought too 
diffuse, while a tendency towards amalgamations 
on the other hand had become apparent. And there 
had appeared on the scene the railway companies to 
short-circuit the long journey from the Broomielaw 
down the canalised Clyde; to offer people the 
opportunity of embarking exactly where the river 
becomes a lovely Firth; and to search about for 
coalitions with the steamboat-owners. It is to cut 
a long story short to say that the second great phase 
of pleasure sailing on the Firth of Clyde was one of 
intense competition among the three railway com¬ 
panies that admirably served Scotland before the 
days of large-scale amalgamation. These companies 
were the Caledonian, the Glasgow and South- 
Western and—relatively a late-comer into the mari¬ 
time field—the North British. The first of these 
two scrambled for termini in the region of Greenock; 
the other was left to get what it could of the traffic 
through the artificial port of Craigendoran on the 
northern side of the estuary, hard by that Helens¬ 
burgh of which Henry Bell had once been the 
optimistic Provost. 

This is the phase that is best and most lovingly 
remembered by contemporary men of middle age. 
The rivalry, backed by the great resources of the 
companies, produced many beautiful, trig, speedy 
vessels. There should have been a Clyde poet to 
sing my Neptune and my Sannox long ago. . . . Even 
the standard colours of the companies were resonant 
notes of a delightful symphony. There was a great 
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grace in the yellow funnels and black hulls, with 
bright green bottoms, of the Caledonian boats; a 
fine purposefulness in the red and black funnels and 
french grey hulls of the South-Western fleet. Amal¬ 
gamated now under the control and colours of the 
London, Midland and Scottish Railway, the flotillas 
seem to have lost a little of character, and one may 
again regret a little the disappearance of the virtues 
of competition. For though railway companies are 
dignified bodies, intense competition and open 
racing continued far beyond the era of individual 
ownership. One remembers how, in the early years 
of this century, the morning scamper of the 
G. & S.W. Jupiter and the N.B. Waverley up the 
Kyles of Bute towards Colintraive was the delight 
of boyish season-ticket holders. There returns 
vividly the almost alarming spectacle of those 
inveterate rivals, the G. & S.W. Mercury and the 
Caledonian Duchess of Fife , tearing neck and neck 
along the Cowal shore, their funnels red-hot, on 
a summer evening of 1906. They had left Dunoon 
together. The Mercury , with the advantage of the 
inside berth and perhaps half a length in distance 
over a course of some eight miles, won that particular 
race for Innellan pier. 

In his standard work on this subject Captain 
Williamson makes a statement surprising even to 
one who lived through the period. “ In 1893 indeed,” 
he avers out of his great experience of ownership 
and skippering, “the display of recklessness on the 
part of captains had the effect of checking to some 
extent the popularity of the coast as a summer 
resort, and it is doubtful if the lost' ground was 
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recovered during the decade”—a shocking achieve¬ 
ment on the part of two respectable railway com¬ 
panies. And the dangers of racing led directly to 
the familiar system of signalling from piers still 
in use—the three discs, like targets, by which the 
piermaster indicates which of approaching vessels 
is to have the advantage. This was the outcome 
of a competition organised by the Clyde Pilot 
Board, and it came into use as late as March, 
1889. 

There is no racing now. The great and graceful 
fleet of the L.M.S. Railway straddles the Firth, 
w r orking in with the diminished flotilla of the 
successors of the North British company, the 
London and North Eastern Railway. Few of the 
crack boats of 19x4 are on their stations now. Most 
of them went mine-sweeping or transporting during 
the following four years, and some of them never 
came back. One by one the survivors, however 
soundly reconditioned, have dropped out, and the 
fleet has been virtually renewed. It works now that 
the regular ferry services are maintained by nippy 
little paddle-boats, while the cruising public has the 
choice of a range of turbine vessels of great beauty 
and efficiency. . . . There is no racing now; and 
perhaps that is as well. Yet it is possible to hold 
that with the disappearance of the ancient rivalries 
there has been a disappearance of character and 
variety from that superb seascape. The brave new 
world is bound by schedules. No ship may now do 
what the old Sultana could do in the ’seventies— 
make the passage to Rothesay from Greenock by 
way of intervening piers in fifty-seven minutes. 
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To be sure, it is only within the last few years 
that the last traces of the old individualism were 
wiped out. One seems to be writing of a crisis of 
yesterday. Perhaps the public concern over the 
breaking-up in 1935 of the beloved and stately old 
Columba was the symptom of a common recognition 
of the dread fact that the brave days were indeed at 
an end. Yet it is not so long ago that the old 
Edinburgh Castle , a monument of the ’seventies, 
ceased to ply on the Loch Goil route. 

This was a character if ever a steamer was one. 
Her paddles and paddle-boxes were of monstrous 
dimensions, and her affairs were conducted in what 
one may call the family spirit. The captain’s bowler 
hat lingers in the memory of many not yet old, and 
for hundreds of plain folks she still symbolises the 
happiness of childhood outings. She sailed from 
the Broomielaw at some unconscionable hour of the 
morning, and there are men to tell how they would 
be roused before it was light to walk with the 
family party from a village, five miles among the 
hills to the southward of Glasgow. Grannie was 
there, firmly wedded to the black kettle in which 
water for the picnic tea was to be boiled. The pro¬ 
cession, very small children in it, trailed down the 
country roads for miles until it reached the outer¬ 
most terminus of the city’s horse-tramway system 
and a car to take them to the Bridge Wharf. From 
thence to Lochgoilhead was a four-hour journey at 
least, and there were two hours there, then four 
hours back again in the evening, and then that trek 
of tired infants up the hill. Long days—but they 
included the picnic on the beach and the boiling of 
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Grannie’s black kettle, and ageing men count them 
now among the sunniest hours. 

The history of the Clyde steamers contains no 
more diverting passage than that relating to the 
“Sunday-breakers”—a social problem prettily in¬ 
volving both the canons of presbyterian respecta¬ 
bility and the ethics of commercial competition. 
There was nothing surprising in the fact that even 
in the days of fiercest competition the majority of 
the boats did not ply on the Firth on the Sabbath 
day—and nothing surprising in the fact that the 
less successful and less scrupulous owners should 
take advantage of the fact, to the scandalised indig¬ 
nation of their competitors. We may think little 
enough now of taking a sail on a Sunday afternoon, 
but in the eyes of mid-Victorian Scotland the 
spectacle was sincerely held to be sinful; and while 
some among the Sunday travellers were no doubt 
genuine seekers after legitimate recreation, it is the 
lamentable fact that these outings degenerated into 
orgies of boozing. The average patron took a sail 
precisely in order to get the drink he could not get 
on shore under the Scottish dispensation in these 
matters. The trade became an open scandal, 
peculiarly offensive to the inhabitants of the quiet 
coastal places on which the city hordes descended. 

There were open battles over this issue, one of the 
most famous of these featuring our old friend, 
Sir James Colquhoun of Luss. In 1853 he publicly 
proclaimed war against the owner and skipper of 
the steamboat Emperor that had taken to calling on 
Sundays at Garelochhead. He was the owner of 
both the old and the new piers there and laird of all 
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behind, and on the 22nd of August he had the local 
police and twenty of his own gamekeepers and what¬ 
not out to resist a landing when the boat arrived 
at twenty minutes past one. No boarding exploit 
of the old sea wars produced a livelier fracas. Ropes 
were thrown ashore and thrown back; the ship 
people poked at the defenders with a long pole and, 
losing it, saw their vessel pushed by means of it 
away from the pier. She came back, however, and 
now a small army of youths bombarded the 
defenders with bottles, vegetables and chunks of 
coal, so that the latter were forced behind a barri¬ 
cade that the good Sir James had had set up. This 
was rushed in its turn and destroyed, and an historic 
fight, witnessed by a great concourse of people on 
the shore, was over. On the following Sunday Sir 
James had his barricades in place again, but they 
were not manned, and the voice of the people was 
heard once again breaking the Garelochhead Sabbath. 
But the victory lay with Sir James in the long run. 
A persistent man, he went to law about it and after 
years of litigation succeeded in having his seig- 
neurial rights protected by an injunction. 

The last battle took place in the ’nineties. This- 
was when certain ministers of Dunoon and certain 
of their supporters went down to the pier on a 
Sunday morning to prevent, if they could, the 
landing of passengers from an excursion steamer. 
As a battle, however, it does not rank in vigour 
with that of Garelochhead. It was indeed a rout. 
At a concerted rush by the Glasgow keelies the 
clergymen and their henchmen fled precipitate; 
since when the Devil has had the Firth of Clyde to 
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himself. Now you may cruise as you please on the 
day of rest; but you will look in vain for refresh¬ 
ment more potent than tea. 

This issue of drinking looms ominously large in 
the Firth of Clyde legend, and there is the matter 
of a large social treatise in it. It is still a potent 
jest that the thirsty traveller “goes down to see the 
engines”—and what would you have of an industrial 
population only now escaping from a tragic 
degradation of slums? An immediate measure of 
the importance of boozing was the appearance in 
1880 of the Ivanhoe , deliberately designed by the 
owning syndicate to be run on strictly temperance 
principles; so that she was known as “the teetotal 
boat.” This was a brave and sensible enough 
venture. It was brave in that the Ivanhoe was so 
planned as to have the atmosphere of a private 
yacht, with white-scrubbed decks, lashings of gold 
braid, and the deck-hands in white blouses. It was 
sensible in that, despite contemporary cynicism, the 
Ivanhoe ran successfully for seventeen years as a 
teetotal boat, largely on the patronage of people 
who wished to enjoy a sail in peace and comfort. 
Alas !—0 tempora , 0 mores ),—that one must quote 
the sobering words of the late Andrew McQueen 
who, in his excellent gloss on Captain Williamson’s 
book, observed slyly that “ the vessel’s one drawback 
could be discounted by a little forethought before 
embarking, and the ‘Ivanhoe flask’ of capacity 
suitable for a day’s outing, is said to have found 
a ready sale in Glasgow.” 



CHAPTER TWELVE 


DEPARTURES FROM THE NORMAL 

T he sea is much in the blood and the imagination 
of the British peoples for reasons obvious enough. 
To be an islander is to be forever conscious of the 
ambient, enigmatic element and of the dark splen¬ 
dour inherent in man’s unceasing challenge to its 
strength and treachery. So the severely scientific 
business of building ships borrows its meed of 
romance from the mystery of seafaring, and yet 
has as well its own quality of the obscure. 

The trade of the yard is chancy enough. There 
are heavy plates to slip and crush men to pulp, and 
dizzy stagings for men to fall from; fierce machines 
to catch an unwary arm and blinding jets of 
flame to scorch and agonise. Even before she is 
waterborne any ship has exacted from her makers 
a not inconsiderable toll in pain, if not in life itself. 
She may have her dire adventures before the Blue 
Peter is hoisted for the first time and she sails on 
the more spectacular adventure of a maiden voyage. 

The launching of any ship anywhere is a mon¬ 
strous and monstrously anxious undertaking. On 
the Clyde it is a peculiarly tricky operation. From 
Greenock up to Glasgow the river is only a sort of 
canal, after all. They let the thirty thousand tons 
of the embryonic Queen Mary into a stream that is 
in breadth rather less than half her length. Such 
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things are possible only on the strength of devices 
suggested and perfected by long experience of ever- 
lengthening ships. For one thing, the building 
berths are angled to the line of the stream, so that 
a Clyde-built ship is launched either up- or down¬ 
river. In the case of the Queen Mary they used not 
only this angle but the dredged estuary of the 
tributary Cart as well. Even so, such a launching 
would be utterly impossible without the use of 
drag-chains which, finely calculated as to weight in 
relation to the size and displacement of the vessel 
and carefully disposed in coils, like sleeping serpents,, 
along the length of her hull, take the force of her 
plunge down the ways and bring her up all-standing 
in midstream. Of all the grand spectacles presented 
by the Queen Mary in all the stages of her evolution 
there was none grander than her flight down the 
ways, the swift uncoiling of the drag-chains and 
the leap and snap of them, and the slight shudder 
and curtsey as she acknowledged their power and 
drew up—precisely at that distance from the 
opposite bank that men, working with pencils and 
paper and slide-rules under the shaded lights of the 
drawing-office, had calculated to mark the end of 
her run. 

In such a process there are manifestly all too- 
many chances of mishap, and a careful student 
might compile from the records of the Clyde alone 
a long tale of misadventure in this relation, even of 
tragedy. It is almost a commonplace for a ship to 
stick on the ways, as did a certain great battleship 
not so very long ago: resting there, her stern over¬ 
hanging the water, for all the world like a peevish 
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prehistoric monster, until it occurred to her to move 
an hour or two after the bottle of champagne had 
so prettily smashed and frothed on her bow-plates. 
The Meadowside yard under Henderson control had 
the queer experience of launching a vessel for 
Japanese owners in a morning fog, of hearing the 
cables, affected by frost, snap ominously, of seeing 
her disappear in the mirk, and, following a crash, 
being assured by a rough but helpful Clydeside 
voice from the other side of the river that they 
would find their ship at one of the berths of “ the 
Limited”—that is, the yard on the opposite bank of 
the stream of what was then the London and 
Glasgow Shipbuilding Co., Ltd., and is now the 
Clyde headquarters of Messrs. Harland & Wollff. 

The Lintliouse experience in this direction has 
been peculiarly varied. In 1916, pressed for the 
delivery of destroyers, the Stephens launched at 
midnight and in the lovely light of a full moon 
H.M.S. Non Pareil , which had thirty-six hours 
previously declined, probably on account of frozen 
•or inferior grease on the ways, to budge more than 
a foot or two from her cradle. This brilliant per¬ 
formance recompensed in some measure for a less 
fortunate experience at Linthouse as far back as 
1871. They were then building three vessels for the 
Rio de Janeiro-Para service and at embarrassingly 
short notice received an intimation of the intention 
of no less a personage than the Emperor of Brazil 
to perform the ceremony of launching one of them, 
the Para, on a given date. She was hardly ready for 
an honour so distinguished, but the imperial will 
•could not be thwarted, and the necessary work was 
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hurried on and completed within the space of two 
days. Not unnaturally the Para behaved ill in these 
fretful circumstances, stuck half-way down the 
ways, and took the water sulkily, two long days after 
His Majesty had christened her. It is happily on 
record that the Emperor failed to appreciate a 
technical tragedy: that he was indeed vastly 
delighted with the good start he had given the 
Para. In due course Alexander Stephen had the 
felicity of becoming a Knight Officer of the Rose. 

But it is out of the Linthouse records that there 
comes the most dreadful launching episode in the 
shipbuilding history of the Clyde—the Daphne 
disaster, which you will still find memorialised on 
headstones in remote West Highland graveyards. 
The vessel was built to the order of the Laird Line 
for their Irish trade. She was required in time for 
the Glasgow Fair holidays of 1883, and the need for 
haste was such that the engines, but not the boilers, 
were installed in the hull before the launch. More 
than that, a great squad of workers, shipwrights 
mainly, were busy on their own tasks within the 
hull as she slipped down the ways. 

There was at first no sign of anything out of the 
ordinary in that launching. On touching the water 
the Daphne, floated perfectly. Then, a moment of 
horror, she rolled over on her side and sank, trapping 
more than a hundred men like rats in the compart¬ 
ments where they laboured innocently. There was 
no hope for them. Divers went down immediately, 
but could do nothing to free the prisoners. One 
may still meet men who shudder as they tell of the 
terror of that mishap, of recovered bodies lying in 
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rows in a shed, of weeping women, and of the stink 
of disinfectants. It took ten days to move the sunken 
hull a little. Three weeks passed—and the Glasgow 
Fair over!—before she was docked. 

For the builders and owners, as for the public and 
the relatives of dead shipwrights, the affair was 
acutely painful. Inevitably there arose a miasma of 
rumours and a cloud of hostile witnesses. Fortun¬ 
ately, the disaster was of such human and technical 
moment that a Commission of Enquiry was set up 
to examine the facts, and under the chairmanship 
of Sir Edward J. Reed, K.C.B., F.R.S., M.P., it heard 
evidence in Glasgow over a period of five days. Its 
conclusions, printed on seventy-three large pages 
with plans and diagrams, are important, if only 
because they summarise the most expert opinion on 
the question of stability available at that time. 

What is clear is, that the shipbuilders of a period 
so recent were not capable of the calculations that 
now form, an almost perfect guarantee of safety in 
launching. They worked very much by rule of 
thumb, otherwise trusting largely to their eyes. 
The Daphne , said the Commissioners, had a certain 
amount of positive stability, but they suggested 
that some external force must have inclined her to 
heel over. (The fact that she had large cattle-doors 
let into her sides may have hastened the actual sink¬ 
ing.) At all events, the decision was that the builders 
must be wholly exonerated from blame on the 
ground that the estimation of stability on strictly 
scientific lines was at that date practised by nobody 
in the shipbuilding line. For the rest, if it was a 
disagreeable episode, it was an awful warning to the 
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craft. With the subsequent inquiry it had the effect 
of inspiring the most rigid concern for the ante- 
launching preparations that are now common form 
in the trade, and perhaps we may say that the 
unhappy victims of the Daphne disaster did not die 
in vain. When next a ship was launched at Lint- 
house the staff and the workmen presented the part¬ 
ners with an illuminated address, expressing their 
sympathy in the misfortune. 

Of less tragic divagations from the normal in 
shipbuilding the Clyde has seen much, and an 
assembly of odd craft put together in the northern 
yards for quite blameless purposes would present 
a very queer spectacle indeed. It would range from 
stern-wheelers built for service on tropical rivers to 
the pancake-shaped monitors of war-time; from 
floating docks for eastern ports to vehicular ferries; 
from suction-dredgers to fire-floats. It does seem a 
pity that the excellent marine department of the 
Kelvingrove Museum in Glasgow does not include 
a Chamber of Horrors. 

There is in one museum, that in Greenock which 
bears the name of James Watt, a singular example 
of the eccentric commission that comes the way of 
a shipbuilder now and again. This is a model of a 
floating bath, built to the order of Mr. James Mac- 
Cunn, himself an owner of Clipper ships as well as 
the father of a composer of no little genius. One 
assumes Mr. MacCunn to have been an enthusiast 
of sea-bathing, for he ordered this monstrous tank 
to be built in Port Glasgow, had it moored in the 
Firth near Gourock, and offered its facilities to the 
public, whether as season-ticket holders or as casual 
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customers. It does not appear to have done par¬ 
ticularly well, though a floating salt-water bath 
might be marvellously successful in these more 
candid days, and there is now but a model of it left 
to show how strangely men have dreamed. Its con¬ 
struction must have provided the employees of Mr. 
Henry Murray with a fruitful subject of artisan 
jest. 

Port Glasgow appears to have quite a variety of 
queer ships in its record of output. It started as 
long ago as 1824 when Charles Wood conceived a 
surprising method of importing timber from 
Canada in large quantities. This was an aggregation 
—one can hardly call it a ship—of undressed timber, 
roughly put together and with no caulking in the 
seams. The thing was built at Quebec and launched 
full of deals of red and white pine, being actually 
given the fine name of Columbus , though she was 
colloquially and more correctly known as the “ Great 
American Raft.” Under Captain McKellar, with a 
crew of forty men to handle the gear of her four 
masts, the creature set off down the St. Lawrence 
on the 5th of September, 1824, and miraculously 
reached the Downs on the first day of November, 
being then towed safely to London. Wood’s original 
intention had been to break up the complete edifice 
for sale as timber, but he was persuaded by the 
success of the first venture to send the Great 
American Raft across the Atlantic again. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the mistake was made of ballasting the 
hulk with chalk for the outward journey. The 
waters of the Western Ocean came through the 
uncaulked seams to make a viscous sea of mud 
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within. It defied the pumps, and the Columbus 
foundered. 

Another seafaring product of the Port was a 
church, built by John Reid & Company in the 
’forties of last century. This remarkable flower of 
marine architecture had quite a reasonable proven¬ 
ance. When one of the frequent schisms within the 
Church of Scotland occurred in 1843 to make what 
is still called the Disruption and liberate the Free 
Kirk from the bonds of patronage, the ground land¬ 
lord at Strontian in Argyll refused a site for a church 
of their own to the dissenters. Powerful in faith, 
one among them had an idea, the remainder parted 
with cash, and John Reid got his surprising order 
for a church afloat. Again it would be diverting to 
learn the fate of this Ark of the Covenant. 

Still another Port Glasgow ship was associated in 
the popular mind of her day with Noah’s floating 
cosmos itself. The Palgrave, built by the Duncans 
in 1887, was the largest sailing vessel then afloat, 
and, being 322 feet in length and forty-nine feet 
two inches in breadth, was piously believed to be of 
the same dimensions as the vessel that grounded on 
Ararat. 1 She was perhaps really more notable for 
her stability: so uncomfortably rigid that she 
would right herself in a sea with such a jerk as 
more than once tore the masts out of her, 

1 The fact that Noah’s Ark, according to the measurements given in the 
Bible, was constructed according to the correct modern principles of stability, 
was mentioned by Mr. Henry Robb, the Leith shipbuilder, in an address on 
“Ship Design and Building at Leith” which he gave to the members of the 
Edinburgh City Business Club at their weekly luncheon in the North British 
Station Hotel yesterday. 

Mr. Robb said that in view of the fact that it was only within the last 
century that the principles of stability had been gone into, it was interesting 
to know that the Ark had been bmlt to correct principles of stability. 
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The floating Free Kirk of Strontian was a brave 
effort enough, but Stephens of Linthouse had the 
still stranger experience of building a ship, or a 
goodly part of one, to be set up on land. One may 
see in almost any seaport how an ancient deck-house 
of varnished teak can be used prettily enough as a 
sumrnci-house in a garden, but Senor Felix de 
Chavarri of Bilbao planned even moie splendidly, 
lie instructed the Clydeside firm to make for him 
a two-storey house in the likeness of the navigation 
bridge and forward deck-house of a great liner. The 
lower storey was of steel and about fifty feet square, 
and the upper, representing wheel- and chart-house, 
was of proper teak. This upper flat served as 
billiard-room, but the steel walls below encom¬ 
passed an adequate suite of public-rooms and bed¬ 
rooms, all very prettily panelled in the polished 
hardwoods then common form in the more expensive 
■sort of vessel. The work occupied a period of many 
months, much of it was done in the shipyard, and 
a squad of wondering and no doubt saidonic lads 
went out from Linthouse to assist in putting it up 
on the summit of a hill above Bilbao. The rumour 
of the day was that this strange building had a 
political significance. . . . That was in 1902. 

The apotheosis of oddity, however, was reached as 

The Ark hid been 450 feet long by 75 feet beam by 45 feet m depth—equal 
to a 12,000-ton vessel of to-day She had had three decks (or storeys is 
mentioned m the Bible), and she h id had a live cargo (consisting of human 
beings and various animals) and avatci—the two most dangcious cargoes 
.any vessel could cairy—and yet that vessel had endured the most teriihc 
stoim the world had ever expenenced and come through it 

Also as a matter of inteiest, the Bible stated that m the construction ot 
the Ark pitch hid been used for tilling the seams of both deck and hull, and 
this was still piesent-day piactice m wood ships —1 lie Scotsman, 28th October, 
1936 
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far back as 1880, when Elder’s launched from the 
Fairfield yard a strange thing bearing the name of 
Livadia. Because she was of Russian design, because 
she was built for a Tsar of All the Russias, and because 
her builders were remarkably proud of their achieve¬ 
ment, the public interest in her appearance was 
enormous, just as, for quite legitimate commercial 
reasons, it was aroused in the launching and fitting- 
out of the Queen Mary. The Clyde had never before 
undertaken such a job. The Clyde was almost per¬ 
suaded that it was engaged in producing something 
to revolutionise the business of seafaring. The 
newspapers of the period lived on the topic for weeks 
on end. It is on record that the sailor hats of small 
boys bore that year the legend Livadia in gilt letters 
instead of the proud names of Her Majesty’s ships. 

The vessel was the idea of a Russian naval officer 
with the suggestive style and name of Admiral 
Popoff. He was a man of gallant and distinguished 
service in the Crimean War, having as a lieutenant 
fired with his own hands the transports of the Allied 
Squadron in the Black Sea. Later on, he designed 
for the Russian Navy a type of battleship in the man¬ 
ner of what we now call a monitor—a circular affair, 
low in freeboard, and steady as a rock in its capacity 
of floating gun platform. Vessels of the sort acquired 
the charming name of “Popoffskas,” the name in 
itself a measure of the credit that led to their designer 
being appointed Chief Constructor of the Russian 
Navy. 

No'w, the Emperor Alexander II. of Russia was fond 
of both yachting and billiards but was as anxious 
as the next man to avoid sea-sickness, and he was 

D.T.S. Q 
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inspired one day to have Popoff design for him a 
royal yacht that would suit his tastes in every 
direction; and perhaps provide him as well with a 
means of escaping the Nihilists. Hence the Livadia, 
to be planned by the best naval architect and built 
by the best craftsmen in the world. Her dimensions 
worked out at 285 feet in length and 153 in breadth. 
Her gross tonnage was to be very big—7,700. She was 
to cost £300,000. 

At first, the proceedings at Fairfield were of the 
secretive order—a technique of publicity still in 
considerable vogue—and all the more eager were the 
speculations of the newspapers as to the nature of the 
mystery ship; and as the day of launching 
approached the popular interest became feverish. 
This was by no means allayed by a lecture delivered 
by a Russian envoy, Captain GoulaefF, in the Glasgow 
Fine Art Institute on the unique features of the 
Livadia. To a hushed audience he explained her as a 
floating palace. The foundation of the edifice was a 
“ turbot” or raft of steel with the hull proper inside; 
the “turbot,” drawing only six and a half feet of 
water, acting as a breakwater and rendering the 
inner structure completely stable in any weather. 
So the theory went. One wonders what the tough 
technicians of Clydeside thought of it. The man- 
in-the-street whispered his dark suspicions of the 
purpose for which the Livadia was really designed. 

Within this squat receptacle, then, there stood the 
palace to a height of forty feet, in two storeys, 
billiard room and all. At each corner of the deck 
so to speak, stood a short mast, each pair being joined 
so as to give them together the appearance of 
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Rugby football goal-posts. Three high funnels stood 
in line athwart the vessel amidships to take the smoke 
from boilers serving engines of great power. Captain 
GoulaefF was considerate enough to point out that in 
hardly any respect indeed did the Livadia accord 
with the tradition of Clydeside in such matters. Her 
model in the Glasgow Corporation Galleries sug¬ 
gests, rather, something produced on a baker’s hot¬ 
plate. 

The demand for tickets to see the launch was out 
of all proportion to the capacity of the yard, and on 
the great day the banks of the River were black with 
spectators. Admiral Popoff was there himself, with 
the Duchess of Hamilton in her pleasing office of 
hostess to the distinguished foreigners. Mr. Bret 
Harte, then enduring his first week as American 
Consul in Glasgow, was also present in the company 
of Mr. William Black, the novelist. The Tsar was 
represented by the Grand Duke Alexis of Russia, who, 
before the proceedings were over, delivered himself 
of the splendid opinion that “ Glasgow is the centre 
of the intelligence of England.” 

The Livadia was launched without incident, but 
the public interest did not thereupon abate. As with 
the Queen Mary, the popular mind followed every 
detail of her progress until at length she set out on 
her maiden voyage to the Black Sea, her three funnels 
in a row belching smoke as she went down past the 
Cloch light, the Cumbraes, and the Craig. Then 
there was silence for an ominous space of time. It 
was many days before the news came to the Clyde 
that the ship had reached Spain after some extremely 
uncomfortable, experiences. The “turbot” break- 
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water, it appeared, had not worked very well in 
practice. The Livadia was apt to sink by the head 
and bury her nose in oncoming seas, taking the green 
stuff over her decks in alarming quantity. So shal¬ 
low and so broad withal, the structure had to with¬ 
stand enormous strains. Neither accurate billiards 
at sea nor the abolition of seasickness was as yet in 
clear prospect. 

But she went on, southward from Ferrol through 
the Mediterranean to the Black Sea; at which point 
the story ends. It is not even known that Alexander 
II. so much as set foot on his astonishing yacht. He 
was by then a haunted man, and the Nihilists got 
him with a bomb on March 13, 1881. With or with¬ 
out Admiral Popoff’s approval the Livadia was left 
to rust, while her fine engines were installed in a 
craft of less eccentric design. It is said as another 
tribute to Clydeside workmanship that the hull 
was not broken up until 1926. 

The freak ship, however, is what one might call 
an object of pity in being the hapless product of 
human aberration. It is denied from birth the 
chance of being a real ship; it is as comically repul¬ 
sive as a robot. The fantastic fates of quite normal 
ships can be surprising enough, if only on account 
of changes of ownership. There is the stuff of a 
novel in the history of such as the yacht Argo , 
built by Scott’s of Greenock more than fifty years 
ago. She was constructed to the order of a gentle¬ 
man whose most frequent declaration was that he 
intended to break the bank at Monte Carlo, and who 
sailed to the Mediterranean in his new ship with 
that avowed end in view, and sedulously attended 
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by the interest of the popular Press. The venture 
failing to succeed, the Argo passed through many 
hands, her owners including personalities so diverse 
as Sir Alfred Holt, head of the Blue Funnel Line, 
and the Jersey Lily, Lady de Bathe. As a fleet auxili¬ 
ary she went to the succour of the Lion at the battle 
of Jutland, and, as the salvage ship Reclaimer she 
worked over the sunken Tubantia off the coast of 
Belgium before the shipbreakers claimed her at last. 

Of actual changes of form and function there are 
many records extant. After all, the lengthening of 
a ship has its precedent in Henry Bell’s Comet. But 
as, in the course of the nineteenth century, the sail¬ 
ing-ship contrived to keep abreast of the steamer, 
cases of conversion from one form to the other were 
by no means infrequent. The Linthouse records 
tell how, in the ’fifties, Stephen’s built for Bell 
Brothers of Glasgow an iron sailing-ship of 120S 
tons, the John Bell. Under canvas she traded for 
many years until the brothers, James and Alexander 
Allan, founders of a line between the Clyde and 
Canada that was merged in the Canadian Pacific 
Company only a few years ago, bought her for their 
own hopeful purposes. They had her lengthened. 
They put into her the machinery proper to a screw 
steamer. They fitted her with accommodation for 
passengers. As the St. Patrick the old ship traded to 
Quebec and Montreal for many a long day. But 
even when she became obsolete as a steamboat the 
Allans were not done with her. They took out her 
boilers and her engines and her cabins, and renewed 
her youth with spars and sails; and for another 
span of years the original John Bell served the 
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brothers well. Finally she passed to German owners 
and paid her way under a foreign flag through a 
decade of blithe old age—a testimonial to the 
thoroughness of the men who built her. 

The last case ties in a neat enough knot two 
vagrant threads of this narrative. The sympathetic 
reader may recall that a lad, awakening to the 
significance of his native town’s tradition, wrote 
innocently and warmly of the beauty of a sailing- 
ship seen in the familiar docks, only to be smiled 
at for rhapsodising over a vessel originally built 
to go by steam. It may also be recalled that Robert 
Napier, his association with the Cunard Company 
at an end, built for the French the Pereire and the 
Vi lie de Paris, passing to foreign hands the Blue 
Riband of the Atlantic. 

It was in 1865 that the Pereire was built on the 
upper reaches of the River. She was too big, the ship- 
channel being then too narrow, to go down to the 
sea in trim for her maiden voyage, and she was 
engine and completed in John Reid’s yard at the Port. 
For more than twenty years she held her place on the 
Western Ocean, and when Kinnear & Company of 
London bought her in 1888 they did not scrap her, 
but took out her engines and gave her four tall masts 
and the name Lancing. 

“Below her waterline,” says one chronicler en¬ 
thusiastically, “ she was as fine as a knife.” In length 
405 feet— a big ship in her time—200 feet from main 
truck to keel, the Lancing was to make a second 
reputation as a flyer. Sound authority says she was 
faster than any of the fabled Clippers. Even in her 
old age her speed was remarkable. Once she passed 
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from Christiania to Melbourne in sixty-five days. 
(Latterly she was owned by the Melsons of Oslo.) 
They claim for her that, in one run from the Shet- 
lands to Norway, she covered seventy-six miles in 
four hours—the Lancing under sail touching a speed 
beyond the Pereire with her steam. Laden with oil 
cake, in February, 1916, she crossed from Newfound¬ 
land to the north of Scotland in 6 days, 18 hours. 

It was the Lancing the boy had seen to his captiva¬ 
tion in Greenock’s James Watt Dock, and one may 
think that his eye for a lovely ship was keen enough. 
And how fine to think of the genius of Robert Napier 
shining so beautifully down the years! 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


AS IT WAS WRITTEN 

F or the people of a land so nearly surrounded by 
the sea as to be almost an island—a laird -with a 
coastline of enormous length in proportion to its 
size—the Scots seem to possess singularly little sense 
of the imminence of the ocean. The national litera¬ 
ture is predominantly rural in tone. Apart from an 
occasional ballad such as that of Sir Patrick Spens; 
apart from a small corpus of Hebridean sea-song 
and a sheaf of fishing-folk lyrics, the Caledonian 
Muse has been remarkably reticent in the matter of 
seafaring. Burns lived much of his life in sight of 
the Firth of Clyde in one of its noblest aspects, but 
he had strangely little feeling for the destiny of his 
countrymen on that element. Thomas Campbell’s 
inspiration in writing one of the best English sea- 
songs was derivative, infectious; that also of Allan 
Cunningham. The Scottish contribution to the 
literature of the sea is utterly negligible in com¬ 
parison with that of the English. 

History is there to explain why. The national 
temperament, to be sure, has always tended to refuse 
romance, but the truth of this matter lies in com¬ 
mercial experience. There were few Elizabethans 
north of the Border, nor did the economics of the 
country permit adventures on the Spanish Main. 
The belated exploit in Darien had results that could 

248 
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have inspired only a dirge or two. The shipping of 
independent Scotland was largely small and coastal, 
with traffic with the Baltic and the Low Countries 
as about the farthest extension of its scope. If 
Scots like Smollett and the Michael Scott of Tom 
Cringle’s Log —or the Stevenson of Treasure Island — 
contributed nobly enough to the literature of 
the sea, they did so within the typically English 
tradition and wrote out of the richness of the 
English resources. Until the age of steam Scotland 
lacked sufficient awareness of the element to inspire 
either a Hakluyt or a Tomlinson. Even a young 
nation like the Americans have a larger volume 
of sea-inspired writings to their credit. 

That the steamship and the shipbuilding industry 
of the Clyde have not so far attracted their laureate 
is natural enough. These interests have still to 
acquire the bloom that comes with age. Even at 
that, it is English pens that have written most exten¬ 
sively of steam-sailing and most effectively of 
Clydeside. The Scot is apt to require the stimulus 
of nostalgia; the journalist in such as Mr. Kipling 
could trap romance as it flew past at twenty knots. 
It might have to be admitted that, with all its 
limitations, “Macandrew’s Hymn” is an authentic 
expression of the Scottish feeling for engines. No 
Scot, at least, has bettered it. Even more to the point, 
perhaps, is the cautionary tale of “Brugglesmith.” 
The hero of that adventure, it will be recalled, came 
from Greenock in the first place and, more immedi¬ 
ately, off a P. &. O. liner in London River; and 
therein the background is strictly correct. The 
P. & O. liners of the period were apt to be built at 
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Greenock by the Caird’s. Joseph Conrad was not 
notably in love with steam, and though he credited 
the Clyde with many of the ships he sang, including 
S.S. Nan-Shan, there is nothing to indicate that 
Captain McWhirr, despite his name, was of Cale¬ 
donian origin. Who built Mr. Tomlinson’s Capelin} 
Or the awful tub—not the Clyde, Heaven forfend! 
—of which the dissolution forms the material of 
that excellent novel, now so hard to come by, The 
Edge of Circumstance, by Edward Noble? 

Clydeside still pops its head out of many a literary 
engine-room. That is indeed the convention. But 
still the literature directly inspired by the northern 
river and its preoccupations is of almost negligible 
volume. One has to dig for the satisfaction of local 
pride, and chase allusions on the wing, and hope¬ 
fully seek to show that two and one a half make 
four—counting even the Loch Achray, “ the clipper 
tall” of Mr. Masefield’s early ballad, as a unit to be 
added to the score. (After all, the famous ships of 
the Loch line were all Clyde-built—the finest of them 
by the firm of Barclay, Curie—and Glasgow-owned.) 
Even so, the mass of references is considerable 
enough and of quite charming variety. 

It was a truly happy chance that a literary man of 
genius was on the spot when the first steamboats 
snorted their way up and down the Clyde. A native 
of Irvine in Ayrshire; his Byronic phase behind him 
and his Canadian adventures still in the future; 
John Galt was using his adopted town of Greenock 
as the base of his raids into the pages of Maga when 
the Comet appeared, and there remains The Steam- 
Boat to testify to his lively sense of the topical. 
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Unhappily, the work represents the fine homespun 
humour of the Annals and The Provost in decline. 
It is journeyman stuff, even if it is valuable still for 
a lively satirical account of the Coronation of George 
IV. For the present purposes it is disappointing in 
so far as Mr. Thomas Duffle’s voyaging in the 
Waterloo and other craft of the period serves as but a 
sort of clothes’ rope for the tales told by the passen¬ 
gers. That they had so much time for lengthy 
narration on these primitive cruises is, of course, 
illuminating. 

Nevertheless, the work conveys an atmosphere to 
those who can read between the lines. Even on the 
third page of the account of Mr. Duffle’s first trip 
from Glasgow there is something to sharpen the 
sense of period in this; 

“ Embarking then, as I have said, we got under 
way at eight o’clock, and shortly after, the passen¬ 
gers that had not breakfasted before they came 
out in the morning, retired to the steward’s room, 
where they were very comfortably entertained at 
an easy rate ...” 

One does want to know what sort of viands, and 
at precisely what easy rate, were available in the 
steward’s room of a fifty-foot vessel of the period, 
but Galt’s testimony is tantalisingly defective in 
this respect. It is one of his jokes. Poor Mr. Duffle 
never enjoys that breakfast. On the second trip— 
—in the Britannia —“it was my intent to enjoy 
myself by taking my breakfast in the steward’s 
room with the other passengers,” but the vessel 
sailed at six in the morning and, 
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“It was such an early hour that the steward, 
not counting on anybody wanting to breakfast 
till they would reach Greenock, had made no 
provision of provender; so that when I went to 
him, as caigic as a pyet picking at a worm, to 
inquire when the eggs would be boiled, judge of 
my mortification to hear that there was to be no 
breakfasting that morning.” 

Fortunately for Mr. Duffle he “ had put some giner- 
bread nuts in my pocket, and by the use of them the 
wind was keepit off my heart”—a pretty example of 
the Galt touch. 

The interpolated descriptions of these journeyings 
up and down the Clyde, quite apart from the length 
of the stories told by the passengers, convey a quite 
depressing impression of the slowness of such travel. 
It was a very long day from Glasgow to Greenock 
and Helensburgh and back. According to the 
account of his first trip, before they reached Dumbar¬ 
ton Castle, about fourteen miles below the Broomie- 
law, Mr. Duffle had found time to strike up an 
acquaintance with a stranger, listened to a tale at 
least 3,000 words in length, paused to observe “ that 
there is an agreeable diversity of prospects and 
gentlemen’s seats on the banks of the river,” and 
with a “decent woman . . . had a blithesome 
conversation concerning the fine weather and the 
pleasantry of a steam-boat, as a vehicle for travelling 
by water.” (She also told him a story.) There were 
lengthy halts at Port Glasgow and Greenock. On 
the crossing to Helensburgh, the Waterloo hit a 
sandbank and had to await the turn of the tide; 
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Mr. Duffle absorbing another longish story in the 
meantime from “ a sailor lad who had come home 
from Jamaica in the West Indies.” Nevertheless, he 
survived to eat dinner and drink his toddy “at the 
pleasant hotel at Helensburgh”—Mr. Henry Bell’s— 
met a friend and heard another story, and finally, re¬ 
embarking at six in the evening, pausing again at 
Greenock and Port Glasgow, listening to still 
another narration, reached his lodgings in Glasgow 
between nine and ten at night. 

Allowing for the exigencies of the narrative art, 
we must accept Galt’s suggestion of the time 
element in these early voyages. His comments on 
the scene are at least of particular interest to students 
of the period and the district. It is a still greater 
extension of our knowledge that he ultimately takes 
his hero from Leith to London in the City of Edin¬ 
burgh to see the Coronation. On this voyage there is 
much discussion of both the advantages and the 
dangers of seafaring; notably a happy little passage 
in which Mr. Duffle 

“Was not sure but from the boiler there might 
be a danger, when we were out on the ocean sea; 
whereupon the doctor, who, in his first voyage to 
Glasgow, had got an insight of the methods of 
enginery, took and showed me all how it worked, 
and how the boiler, when the steam was overly 
strong, had a natural way of its own of breaking 
the wind off its stomach, as he said in his pawkie 
and funny way, which was very diverting to hear.” 


There is little else in the record of Mr. Duffle’s 
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I ravels to interest the student of maritime affairs. 
He returned from London to Leith in the Mountaineer. 
There is talk of how they “ arranged our stools after 
breakfast on the deck”—a touch sufficiently reveal¬ 
ing. And that travel by steamboat was a particu¬ 
larly agreeable novelty is, in the last place, manifest 
in the passage which tells how 

“Nothing could be more facetious than our 
voyage; everybody was just in the element of 
delight; the sea rippled, and the vessel paddled as 
if she had been a living thing, and sailed along 
so sweetly, that both Dr. Pringle and me thought 
that surely the owners had some contrivance of 
a patent nature for crccsliing the soles of her 
feet.” 

A more important person than Mr. Duffle, than 
Mr. John Galt even, travelled by the same East 
Coast route in the year 1832. Walter Scott was com¬ 
ing home to die. This was the journey from the 
Levant that was to end so superbly with the man’s 
springing to new life as the cavalcade went down by 
Gala Water. ... “As we rounded the hill at Lad- 
hope, and the outline of the Eildons burst on him, 
he became greatly excited; and when, turning 
himself on the couch, his eye caught at length his 
own towers at a distance of a mile, he sprang up with 
a cry of delight.” This was the journey that was to 
conclude on “ a beautiful day—so warm, that every 
window was wide open—and so perfectly still, that 
the sound of all others most delicious to his ear, 
the gentle ripple of the Tweed over its pebbles, was 
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distinctly audible as we knelt around the bed, and 
his eldest son kissed and closed his eyes. No sculptor 
ever modelled a more majestic image of repose.” 
Wherefore the small and primitive steamship James 
Watt has her place in literary history. 

She was built by John Wood at Port Glasgow in 
1822 and, at 140 feet in length, was a sizeable ship of 
her period. The engines were to be provided by Watt 
& Boulton of Birmingham, and to have them in¬ 
stalled on the Thames she proceeded thither under 
sail. As she flew up the English Channel she was 
hailed by one of His Majesty’s ships, of which the 
crew would not believe that this speedy thing was 
truly a steamer making for London to be engined. 
She was also interesting in boasting a figurehead 
and internal carvings done by one, Archibald 
Robertson of Greenock. This man had a reputation 
for such things in his day. In order that he might 
complete his work on the stem of the ship he was 
permitted to go with her to London; his private 
purpose being to see the great Chantrey and check 
his own likeness of Watt against that of the master. 
So, cunningly, he had left part of the carving on the 
ship’s stern incomplete. 

The little ruse succeeded. It is on record that 
Chantrey visited the James Watt at Blackwall and 
actually put his own inspired chisel to the wood on 
her stern. Not only that; he took such a good im¬ 
pression of Robertson’s capacity that he offered to 
take him as pupil in his own studio. Perhaps this is 
what the decent man from Greenock had schemed 
for from the beginning; and, if so, the high hope 
was to be dashed. Hearing that Robertson was a 
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married man, the great sculptor had to persuade 
the acolyte that the risk of living in London as a 
lVcc-lancc artist was too great. 

Such then were the interesting enough beginnings 
of a vessel that took a great man home to die. Scott 
had lain desperately ill in London for three weeks; 
and “Allan Cunningham mentions that, walking 
home late one night, he found several working 
men standing together at the corner of Jermyn 
Street, and one of them asked him—as if there was 
but one deathbed in London—‘Do you know, sir, if 
this is the street where he is lying.’” It was on the 
7th of July, 1832, that they judged him fit to be 
moved to his beloved home in the North, and in 
that aspect of the episode Lockhart is naturally more 
interested than he is in the character of the vehicle. 

“We embarked in the James Watt steam-boat, 
the master of which (Captain John Jamieson) as 
well as the agents of the proprietors, made every 
arrangement in their power for the convenience 
of the invalid. The Captain gave up for Sir 
Walter’s use his own pn'vate cabin, which was a 
separate erection—a sort of cottage on the deck; 
and he seemed unconscious, after being laid in bed 
there, that any new removal had occurred. On 
arriving at Newhaven, late on the 9th, we found 
careful preparations made for his landing by the 
manager of the Shipping Company (Mr. Hamilton) 

-and Sir Walter, prostrate in his carriage, was 

slung on shore, and conveyed from thence to 
Douglas’s hotel, in St. Andrew’s Square, in the 
same complete apparent unconsciousness.” 
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So southward on the last journey by “ Gala Water, 
surely—Buckholm—Torwoodlee ...” It is worth 
remarking that within his lifetime Scott straddled 
the gulf between two eras of sea transport on the 
East Coast route. A boy of four, in the company of 
“my kind and affectionate aunt, Miss Janet Scott,” 
he went that way to Bath in search of a cure for his 
lameness. “ We went to London by sea, and it may 
gratify the curiosity of minute biographers to learn 
that our voyage was performed in the Duchess oj 
Buccleuch, Captain Beatson, master.” He does not 
state, unfortunately, how long the journey lasted, 
but we can surmise the Duchess of Buccleuch to have 
been a coasting brig at the best. 

Only nine years after the death of Scott the 
happiest of chances ordained it that the most inquisi¬ 
tive and communicative of the great English 
novelists should make his first passage to the States 
in the wonder-ship of her time, Robert Napier’s 
Britannia, then barely a year on the Atlantic Ferry. 

It was an occasion to challenge that great journalist’s 
capacity for the handling of detail, and the “Ameri¬ 
can Notes” embody the fullest possible account of 
the typical passenger’s experience of ocean travel by 
steamboat in that early period. 

Charles Dickens was by no means overwhelmed 
by the grandeur of the adventure. The facetiously 
ci'itical note that runs through so much of his 
journalism had to be maintained even in his account 
of an experience that must have privily excited 
even the most successful author of his time. He 
makes great play with the fuss of departure from 
Liverpool, jesting gaily about the business of “get- 
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ting the cow on board” and such apparently absurd 
customs of the sea. I he first sight of his cabin— 

“ this utterly impracticable, thoroughly hopeless, and 
profoundly preposterous hox”—inspired passages 
that reveal to us, who know the national attitude 
to the rubs of travel, how complete was his 
Englishncss. 

“I opened the door of a state-room on board 
the steam packet. That this had been specially 
engaged for ‘Charles Dickens, Esquire, and Lady’ 
was rendered sufficiently clear even to my scared 
intellect by a very small manuscript, announcing 
the fact, which was pinned on a very flat quilt, 
covering a very thin mattress, spread like a surgical 
plaster on a most inaccessible shelf.” 

lie was to get a lot of fun out of that absurd 
state-room. Here it is in a lively sea:— 

“The water jug is plunging and leaping like a 
lively dolphin; all the smaller articles are afloat, 
except my shoes, which are stranded on a carpet 
bag, high and dry, like a couple of coal-barges. 
Suddenly I see them spring into the air, and 
behold the looking-glass, which is nailed to the 
wall, sticking fast upon the ceiling. At the same 
time the door entirely disappears, and a new 
one is opened in the floor. Then I begin to com¬ 
prehend that the state-room is standing on its 
head.” 


For all its facetiousness the chapter remains a 
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document of great value. The whole range of the 
Eaily Victorian’s life on board the small, slow 
paddle-steamers of the period—how they diverted 
themselves, how and what they ate—is recorded 
with a particularity that makes the account a page 
of modern history. 

That voyage was to give Dickens material for 
Alai tin Chuzzlewit , but his experience as a first-class 
passenger before the days of wholesale emigration 
perhaps does not really rank in validity with that 
of another novelist who, in August, 1879, sailed 
from Greenock to New York in the second class of 
the Anchor Line’s Devonia. This was a strange and 
still faintly mysterious phase in the life of Robert 
Louis Stevenson. He had run from misunderstand¬ 
ing at home to find an American wife and what 
was to prove in the long run a complete reorienta¬ 
tion of his career. The Amateur Emigrant is far from 
being R.L.S. at his best. It was written when his 
health, spirits and funds were low; it was not 
published until after his death—proof enough that 
he himself realised its defects; of which one, indeed, 
is more than a dash of the Dickensian facetiousness. 
Yet here again is a valuable document of a period 
when Atlantic travel was of a roughness that would 
seem outrageous to the coddled patrons of the luxury 
liner, even in what used to be called the steerage 
and is now Third-Class Cabin, with a “garden 
lounge” thrown in. The Devonia was a good and 
typical ship of her time, but 

“In her very nose is Steerage No. r, down two 
pair of stairs. A little abaft, another companion, 
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labelled Steerage No. 2 and 3, gives admission to 
three galleries, two running forward towards 
Steerage No. 1, and the third aft towards the 
engines. The starboard forward gallery is the 
second cabin, ... a modified oasis in the very heart 
of the steerages. Through the thin partition you 
can hear the steerage passengers being sick, the 
rattle of tin dishes as they sit at meals, the varied 
accents in which they converse, the crying of their 
children terrified by t h is new experience, or the clean 
flat smack of the parental hand in chastisement.” 

These meals are elaborately described; they were 
unique enough in roughness to be the reliable jest of 
early ocean travel; and there arc sufficient descrip¬ 
tions of the fellow-travellers to make Stevenson’s 
the standard case-book of the emigrant period. He 
paid eight guineas for his single fare in the second 
class—two guineas more than his audible fellow- 
voyagers in the steerage. The late Sir Thomas 
Lipton embarked on his first foray in the States in 
the same vessel. 

Of the coarseness of that age of seafaring there is 
still another, and perhaps still more striking, record 
in Cunninghame Graham’s detached and bitter 
account of the voyage of S.S. Atlas from New York 
to Glasgow and back to South America with emi¬ 
grants. This was also in the ’seventies. The Atlas 
was of a type of vessel “ long, iron-built, and coffin- 
like.” The fare from New York to Glasgow was 
£10, and the young Don Roberto was informed by the 
American agent that “ the vessel was a Scotch boat, 
in which I should find Bible and whiskey, and 
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might expect to be in Glasgow in twelve days, if (so 
the agent said) the Lord was willing and the Scotch¬ 
men did not overdrink themselves.” 

The Scots aristocrat did not love his seafaring 
compatriots, though he would listen to “the yarns 
of the chief engineer, a Greenock Ananias of the 
first water, and bushy bearded as befitted one who 
had ‘gone out in ’47, second engineer aboard the craft 
what took out Rajah Brook.’” It was so bad on the 
eastward trip that “ after the seventh day no cooking, 
galley fire put out and steward staggering in drunk, 
with a Bible in his hand, white-faced and frightened, 
“rubber” sea-boots on, and plate of cold salt horse 
and biscuit, and, of course, more whiskey.” 

One suspects that Bible in the steward’s hand. In 
conjunction with the whisky it smacks somewhat 
of a theatrical convention. And why does our author 
quote the word “rubber”? 

The trip to South America was as ghastly, and with 
a ghastly beginning:— 

“ Ten days and back again on the Broomielaw, 
rain, fog, and coal-dust, and the lights of whiskey 
shops glaring like ogres’ eyes upon the crowd, 
decks filthy, crew either half drunk or else dis- 
abl ed by disease; the skipper sulky, mates thinking 
about home and surly, the boatswain almost 
inaudible through a bad cold, and the poor 
draggled drabs upon the shore looking like ani¬ 
mated rag-shops in the December gloom. Scuffling 
and cursing, creaking of blocks, throbbing of the 
screw, and then the vessel slides out into the foul¬ 
smelling, muddy drain they call the Clyde ...” 
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The patrician was to live to fight for the rabble 
he despised, and his literary contempt docs not 
affect the value of the record, even if there is a 
useful corrective of greater mellowness in the 
reminiscent essays of Captain David W. Bone, 
better qualified to write from within of the tradition 
of the Clyde. 

Between the period of Dickens and that of Scott 
and Cunninghamc Graham at least one ship from 
the northern river won a place in American senti¬ 
ment and literature. She was the Three Bells of 
Glasgow, built by Denny’s of Dumbarton in 1851, 
and in her time the largest iron sailing-ship afloat. 
Sailing from Port Glasgow in 1856 under Captain 
Robert Crichton, she came in mid-Atlantic on the 
U.S. Transport San Francisco in distress. It was 
blowing a gale, but Crichton stood by like a rock and 
on the third day succeeded in rescuing every living 
soul—troops, passengers and crew—in the American 
ship. 

This fine feat of seamanship evoked a characteristic 
response from the American people. They gave 
banquets in the skipper’s honour in New York and 
other cities; they presented him with a gift of silver 
plate and £1,000 in cash. It is the grim fact that the 
owners of the Three Bells pocketed this sum in the 
name of salvage. But John Greenleaf Whittier was 
inspired to minstrelsy by Crichton’s achievement. 

Beneath the low-hung night cloud 
That raked her splintering mast 
The good ship settled slowly, 

The cruel leak gained fast. 
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Over the awful ocean 
Her signal guns pealed out. 

Dear God! Was that thy answer 
From the horror round about? 

A voice came down the wild wind, 

“Ho! ship ahoy!” its cry: 

“ Our stout Three Bells of Glasgow 
Shall lay to daylight by.” 


Sail on, Three Bells, for ever, 

In grateful memory sail! 

Ring on, Three Bells of rescue, 

Above the wind and gale. 

It may be doubted, however, if this was quite 
adequate recompense to Captain Crichton for the 
loss of his thousand pounds. 

Another and greater poet than Whittier had the 
felicity of being consulted by a Clyde shipowner 
with regard to the name of his newest ship. Mr. 
James MacCunn of Greenock—the originator of the 
floating bath—was the proprietor of some of the 
finest Clippers of the era of the Ariel and Thermopylce. 
He seems to have been a man romantically inclined 
and with a nice taste in either Arthurian legend 
or the works of Lord Tennyson. At all events, when 
he had the mighty local firm of Steele build for him 
a Clipper that was the spit of the Ariel , he gravely 
consulted the Poet Laureate as to the spelling of the 
name he had chosen for her —Sir Lancelot. Mr. 
MacCunn himself inclined to “Launcelot,” but the 
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bard voted for the form first mentioned, and with 
her name thus spelt—and with a fine figurehead 
representing a knight in chain mail—a lovely vessel 
went to the trade of carrying tea from China. 

So the current of Clyde association flows deviously 
and thinly through the main channel of literature. 
An industrious man might compile a portly enough 
volume of allusions, but lacking a major writer of 
her own with an interest in the subject, Scotland 
has had to rely largely on the charity of other races. 
There is little enough even in the writings of Joseph 
Conrad to indicate, what is fact, that he served in 
ships both Scottish-built and Scottish-owned; his 
natural allusivcness docs not permit of the specific 
definition that would gratify a local pride. He was 
indeed at one time the youngest officer on board the 
Loch E/ive of Glasgow, but his splendid and redolent 
'Torrens was Sunderland-built. 

It is at least on record that, despairing of the 
literary life, Conrad did in the ’nineties visit Glasgow 
in the vain hope of finding a berth that would allow 
him to return to the sea; and there is one respect in 
which the author of Heart of Darkness can be most 
romantically identified with a vessel from the 
Clyde. It is told how, as a young ship’s officer out 
of a billet, he sat on the veranda of the Sailors’ 
Home at Bombay and saw, coming in from the sea, 
a sailing-ship of superb beauty. No doubt she was 
in tow, her sails hanging idly, but the sight of her 
loveliness in the evening light so worked on Conrad 
that lie cried out how happy he would be to sail in 
such a vessel; and he had indeed become her second 
mate a day or two later. 
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The name of that ship was Narcissus. She belonged 
to Colin S. Caird of the Greenock family of philoso¬ 
phers and shipbuilders, and she had been built by, 
one seems to recall, Robert Duncan in Port Glasgow. 
In course of time she was to go like so many of her 
gracious sort into Italian ownership and then to 
the breaker’s yard at Genoa. We need not accept 
“ The Nigger of the Narcissus ” as a literal account of 
Conrad’s experiences on the voyage home to Dunkirk, 
but his biographer instructs us to believe that the 
tale is “ a realistic and lyrical record of six months 
of Conrad’s life during the year 1884,” and so still 
another ship out of the Clyde sails on in immortal 
company. 



CIIAFTER FOURTEEN 


STOWAWAYS OF THE ARRAN 

T he criminal records of Scotland are full of curi¬ 
ous interest. Had the race nothing else to its 
credit, the Scots might still boast of the regularity 
with which they have filled the docks of their High 
Courts with figures so startling as Madeleine Smith 
and Jessie McLachlan, Dr. Pritchard and John Watson 
Laurie. Northern crime has its own metallic flavour, 
seeming to borrow a sinister quality from the 
environment of mountain and drab city street. The 
criminal processes of the Scots Law, moreover, make 
for a sharpening of the dramatic point inherent in 
any case involving death. This law does not dissipate 
interest in a tedious series of preliminary investiga¬ 
tions by Coroners and such pillars of the sloppier 
system of England. A cause is made all the more 
memorable by the concentration of interest and the 
withholding of all revelation until the prisoner’s 
final appearance in the High Court of Justiciary. 

We may wonder why the trial in November, 1868, 
of Robert Watt and James Kerr has not so far 
attracted the attention of those intellectuals who, 
in the modern fashion, stoop gracefully to examine 
the lapses of their fellow creatures. It is true that 
the charges against these two seafaring men did not 
include the fatal one of murder, being confined to 
culpable homicide—the Scots version of man- 

?66 
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slaughter—cruel and barbarous usage, and other 
less dangerous practices. Perhaps the affair lacked 
a little in the “psychological” interest that is the 
polite sublimation of a simple morbid curiosity. 
There remain in the deeds of Watt and Kerr the bones 
of as strange and sad a story as has ever been told, 
of a record of cruelty and suffering on an almost 
heroic scale. 

Watt was the master and Kerr the mate of the 
wooden sailing-ship Arran that sailed from Greenock 
for Quebec on April 7, 1868, with a cargo of coal 
and (a prophetic accident) oakum. She was managed 
by the Greenock firm of Ferguson and Hendry and, 
being of 1,063 tons, was a sizeable vessel of her 
time—a consideration that has some bearing on 
what followed. As was merely common form in 
those days, she was searched for stowaways while 
still following the tug-boat down the Firth, and 
two urchins were duly brought out, cuffed, and put 
on the steamer to return to their native town. But 
when the ship was out at sea, actually when the 
carpenter was about to batten down the hatches 
against the heavy seas of the Atlantic, seven other 
adventurers appeared from their places of conceal¬ 
ment. It was then too late to put back, and we may 
allow at once that Captain Watt had very good cause 
to be angry at this large addition to the strain on 
his accommodation and his stores. 

The names, ages, and origins of the stowaways 
are important in any understanding of the affair. 
They were Hugh McEwan, aged eleven and the son 
of a widow woman living in a poor district of 
Glasgow; John Paul, also a child of eleven, of 
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Greenock; I-Iugli MeGinnes, aged twelve, another 
widow’s son, but from Greenock; Peter Currie, aged 
twelve, of Greenock; James Bryson, aged sixteen 
of Greenock; David Brand, aged sixteen of Greenock 
and Bernard Reilly, a young man of at least twenty- 
two, who had lived in lodgings in the town. 

The clement of age apart, the group was rather 
oddly constituted. Il is clear that Brand, for instance, 
came out of a comfortable, even substantial home, 
while the others were of very humble origin indeed. 
The mere habits of some of them constitute a 
considerable factor in the case. Of Reilly it will be 
surmised at once that he was old enough to wish to 
emigrate, and it becomes clear enough that the seven 
were not acting in concert. But what should take 
two children of eleven and two of twelve on such an 
adventure? Perhaps the tics of home were not strong 
enough to hold some of them, but the conclusion 
must be that the presence of most of these infants 
in the Arran out of soundings was accidental. Every 
boy of the period who was a real boy must make a 
show of stowing away. At the trial at least one of 
them gave evidence to the effect that he had thought 
of going “for a pleasure sail.” At which there was 
“laughter in court.” So our knowledge of their 
hapless ignorance deepens the poignancy of the 
experience. 

There must, as suggested, be some sympathy for 
Captain Watt, and the faithful research of a local 
historian has given us an adequate and not un¬ 
pleasant portrait of the man. He was then twenty- 
eight years of age. Of middle height, he wore a 
beard and moustache notably lighter in colour 
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than his dark brown hair. The record of his dealings 
with his crews was clean, and his conversation with 
his equals is described as being “agreeable.” He was 
a native of Saltcoats in Ayrshire. Quite another 
kettle of fish was his mate, James Kerr. A native 
of Loch Ranza in Arran, he was three years older 
than the skipper and of much tougher fibre. He is 
described as having been a rough, thin creature with 
a grim face, dark-bearded. We hardly need to be 
told now that he was of a coarse and domineering 
nature, but it is not without its interest that he 
excepted from his brutalities to the stowaways 
the boy Currie, whose people he is said to have 
known well. For the rest, those who must find the 
psychological factor in crime will surely discern 
something of it in the conflict between a fairly nor¬ 
mal, if slightly weak, man in the person of the skipper 
and an ape in that of James Kerr. Nor is it un¬ 
important that they were related by marriage. 

It happened that Watt was first confronted with 
the two youngest adventurers, McEwan and Paul; 
the latter, clad in rags and bare-footed, professing, 

“ Please, sir, we want to be sailors.” But if the captain 
was angry, he sent them forward to the cook to be 
fed. Even when the remaining five emerged—it was 
only on the second day that all the boys came together 
—he ordained a not unreasonable scale of rations for 
them. They were to get 5 lbs. of meat each day, 
and 14 oz. of coffee, 7 oz. of tea, and 5 lbs of sugar 
each week—quite substantial feeding with, presum¬ 
ably, a sufficiency of biscuits thrown in. All were 
put, in spite of the inevitable seasickness, to the 
scrubbing of decks and such other tasks as they could 
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quite fairly be expected to perform in payment for 
their passages and their trespass. 

So it is perfectly clear that, left to Watt alone, the 
stowaways of the Arran would have come to no 
great harm; and if their ultimate fate was pitiful, 
we need not forget that there was much fault on 
their side. The rope’s end has its legitimate uses. 
There is ample evidence that the habits of some of 
these slum-children were dirty; and there was 
some theft, though under provocation. Watt and 
Kerr had to deal with a group, of whom some were 
undesirables and most quite useless in the working 
of the ship. The tragedy is that these circumstances 
released the sadist in James Kerr. 

Four days out, the Arran ran into dirty weather, 
and the stowaways suffered horribly from sickness. 
One was seen by Kerr to vomit pieces of meat, no 
doubt on wliat he regarded as his sacred deck, and 
he promptly ordered the steward to stop the supply 
of that ration, adding grimly that he was “going 
to give them the ground of their stomachs before 
they got any more.” On this he immediately im¬ 
proved by stopping everything but biscuits, and even 
these were only meagrely rationed. Currie was sub¬ 
sequently to report that on some days they got one 
biscuit each, on others just half a biscuit, and on 
occasion only one biscuit among four boys—all 
according to the whim of the mate. It is a small 
romantic satisfaction that the cook was true to the 
traditions of his craft and smuggled them scraps 
of tastier victuals. 

Of Kerr’s physical brutalities towards the stow¬ 
aways it is hardly tolerable to speak. lie had ostens- 
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ibly good warrant for some of it in the filthy habits 
of Bryson. This unhappy youth suffered from a 
weakness of the bowels; he was morally the most 
debased of the lot; and the herding of the stowaways 
in a confined space had extremely unpleasant results 
in several directions. There is extant the text of a 
letter—a very important letter—from an intelligent 
member of the crew to his family at home to testify 
to the ghastliness of the consequences:— 

“ The boys were thinly clad, and were not able to 
stand the severe cold. The men could hardly stand it, 
let alone them. Two of the little ones had their 
bare feet, and as we were going so far to the north¬ 
ward amongst hail, frost, snow, and raining con¬ 
tinually, none of them would keep on deck to work. 
As soon as the mate missed them he went with a 
rope’s end in hand and ordered them out and, as 
they came out, gave them a v T alloping, and pretty 
often very severely. The captain never interfered 
with the mate and them till, one good day, the 
hatches were all opened and the crew, on going to 
shift some oakum and coils of rope where the stow¬ 
aways slept, found them all besmeared with filth. 
Then he did give them a thrashing and made all 
hands clean it up. It would take too long to tell you 
how they were used . . . .” 

The details of that thrashing have since been 
revealed. The brunt of it fell on Bryson with a 
ferocity unspeakable. He was ordered by Kerr to 
strip himself to vest and trousers and then flogged 
for three minutes on end with the lead line—a tough 
cord of half an inch in thickness. Of this punish¬ 
ment Captain Watt was a witness, and when the boy 
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ran forward screaming with pain, Watt—for this first 
time a participant in positive cruelty—followed 
him, ordered him to take off the few clothes left on 
his bruised body, and, though it was freezing, had 
buckets of water dashed over the quivering naked¬ 
ness on the deck. A seaman, Robert Hunter, was put 
to this butcher’s work. 

That was not all. Captain Watt having meanwhile 
sent for a coarse broom, and while the buckets of 
cold salt water were being dashed on the lad’s body, 
he scrubbed it all over. Then he handed the broom 
to Kerr, who did the same; harder this time and both 
back and front. And as if that were not enough, a 
flash of sadistic intuition made the mate pass the 
the broom to the boy, Brand, and command him to 
go over the body a third time till the blood flowed; 
Kerr holding the victim to the deck in the mean¬ 
time. 

Even so, the orgy was not over. Bryson was 
ordered to wash his clothes, and after that he had to 
stand naked on the foc’s’le head for an hour. Permis¬ 
sion to dress was doled out thereafter with a 
incredible refinement of cruelty. First his vest was 
handed back. Fifteen minutes later he was suffered 
to put on his jacket. Night was falling before they 
were done with him. 

It seems remarkable that the officers of the An an 
escaped having the murder of Bryson at their charge 
on account of that day’s proceedings alone. The 
boy may have had his internal weakness, but his 
essential toughness must have been phenomenal. 
And he was fated to be the victim of still more out¬ 
rageous abuse. . . . One is curious to know more of 
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the true nature of that lad. It seems that he may have 
been an unpleasant youth to be the object of so much 
morbid cruelty and the symbol of the misdemean¬ 
ours of all seven, but he was to prove in the end one 
of the most lucid witnesses in the trial. 

Petty thieving of food was the next source of 
trouble. It had been forced on the boys by Kerr's 
orders to the steward, but he was thus enabled to 
enjoy two aspects of human suffering. One day it 
was discovered that barrels of meal in the hold, 
items of the cargo at that, had been broken open, 
and the stowaways were naturally charged with the 
theft. They on their part blamed the men in the 
foc’s’le, and a quantity of meal was actually found 
there, and nobody willing to account for it. The 
crew, on the other hand, could point to the fact that 
some of the boys had emerged from the hold with 
mealy smears about their mouths, and thus the 
officers held the charge against the stowaways 
proven. The punishment was irons for twenty-four 
hours and no food. It is believed that the seven 
were handcuffed one to the other in line, so that 
only those at the ends of the line had each a hand 
free. 

Meanwhile, the Arran had come to rest among the 
ice in St. George Bay, Newfoundland, and was 
held fast. One day, while they waited there for the 
St. Lawrence to open, both master and mate went 
overside together, and the famished boys, seizing 
the opportunity, went hunting for food in the cabin. 
It is the measure of their desperation that they dared 
to enter the lair of their bullies. Brand was the 
first to challenge fortune thus; he got away with a 

D.T.S. S 
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pocketful of biscuits. Bryson followed and helped 
himself from a keg of currants. It was dramatically 
right that Watt and Kerr, returning at that juncture, 
should see that particular boy emerging from their 
private quarters. . . . The tragedy was moving 
swiftly towards its terrible climax. 

There follows the invevitable intermission of 
brutality. Bryson was promptly stripped and his 
hands were tied. They threw his naked body to the 
icy deck, and, while the mate held the boy’s feet 
high, the captain laid into his back with the rope’s 
end—about a score of lashes, says the subsequent 
evidence. Then Kerr took the rope and improved 
on his brother-in-law’s performance. Their next 
step with Bryson, still naked, bruised and shivering, 
was to make him swab the decks for a space of ten 
minutes, allow him to return to the foc’s’le, and 
then call him out again and force him, but with 
vest and trousers restored, to sit on the foc’s’le head 
for the space of a quarter of an hour. ... In fair¬ 
ness to Watt it may be mentioned that a witness of 
the incident said of the flogging that, in relation 
to the gravity of the crime and the sea-customs 
of the period, the captain “did not give him too 
much—just enough; but the mate followed, and he 
was too severe.” And the student of morbid psycho¬ 
logy should find something to bite on in the fact that 
Watt ordered the stolen currants to be shared among 
the other six stowaways. 

It was on the 9th of May that the Arran had slipped 
into the grip of the ice, and on the following day a 
strange thing happened. The crew were overside, 
preparing the hull against the grinding of the floes, 
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when “ the stowaways got a biscuit apiece, and were 
ordered to go ashore. After they were on the ice 
the captain ordered them up again.” The quotation 
is from the letter already referred to, one of the most 
valuable documents in the case, and the testimony 
is that of an eye-witness. In the light of what 
happened later we may wonder what moved Captain 
Watt to that gambit in the game of cruelty. Was 
he merely rubbing salt in their wounds? Or did he 
dally with something that had already been brood¬ 
ing in his mind? However that may be, the abortive 
incident appears to have worked powerfully in 
shaping the destiny of the seven stowaways. 

Bernard Reilly was twenty-two years of age. It 
was his aim to find work in Canada. He had had 
quite enough of the Arran and her officers and not 
nearly enough of her food. And whether the 
captain’s move had suggested it, or the notion had 
developed in his own mind, he went to Bryson with 
the suggestion that they should leave the ship and 
cross the ice to the shore. Bryson, persecuted to the 
point of lunacy, fell in with the idea. 

Now, there was then, and there is to this day, 
some doubt as to the distance at which the Arran 
lay from the shore. Among members of the crew 
the estimates ranged from seven to twenty miles— 
six and fifteen were certainly mentioned in evidence 
at the trial. Characteristically, the mate put it as 
low as five and a half. All we need note now, how¬ 
ever, is that this discussion of distance seems to imply 
that the idea of putting the boys off to find their 
way to land was in the minds of that ship’s company. 
It is on record that Watt took Reilly forward one day 
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and offered him a telescope that he might see how 
near the shore lay, and assured him that houses 
were to be seen with signs of life about them. 
There can he no doubt at all his hope was that 
Reilly would lead the others ashore and rid him of a 
nuisance, simultaneously freeing him of a dreadful 
responsibility. But if Reilly and Bryson were 
willing—and the general ill-treatment of the stow¬ 
aways had not ceased—the smaller boys feared to 
make that terrible journey. The shore was invisible 
to the naked eye. A grey pall hung about the ship. 
All around was the ice, the more menacing for 
being broken here and there by holes and 
channels. 

Three fatal things then happened in quick succes¬ 
sion. On the evening of May 13 the theft of flour 
from a barrel was discovered. On Thursday the 
14th the stowaways, who were undoubtedly the 
culprits, were told they must go for the day with¬ 
out any food at all. On the morning of the 15th 
Captain Watt went forward and informed them 
that they would have to go over the side. The ship 
Myrtle, he said truthfully, lay in the ice only a mile 
or two away, and from her they would get food. 
Certainly, if they remained in the Arran they would 
get nothing more to eat until they reached Quebec. 
. . . The insistence on the food motif is of import¬ 
ance. 

The man was, in fact, driving the boys on to the 
ice. They could not see the Myrtle, and they were 
afraid. And what do we make of the fact that, 
while Watt threatened these children, ICerr stood far 
aft on the poop, aloof? 
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So far, Watt’s method was a species of blackmail, 
but he proceeded then to thrust the point home. 

“Are you going ashore?” he asked Brand. 

“I’ll not go until I’m put,” the lad replied. 

“Then I’ll put you,” said Captain Watt. 

At this point he missed the boy Paul from the 
company and sent Currie, who was to be spared 
the ordeal of the ice, to look for him. “Crying 
sore,” as later evidence put it, Currie found Paul 
hiding in a seaman’s chest in the foc’s’le, and a 
moment later Watt came raging in and dragged 
the child out. He then turned on McEwan, who was 
begging not to be sent away. This infant had been 
spitting blood since the voyage started. “ You may 
as well die on the ice as on the ship,” Captain Watt 
dismissed the plea. But it is again significant 
that when Currie ran to the mate, tearfully implor¬ 
ing mercy, Kerr was careful to say that he had 
nothing to do with the captain’s orders. 

There were twenty-four dumb witnesses of these 
scenes. The crew of the Arran stood by inactive while 
six youngsters, four of them mere infants, were put 
over the side of their ship to face a journey of which 
the hazards were the matter of even sailorly debate. 
It appears that they did go so far as to plead with the 
mate to give the boys some food, with the result 
that they were given coffee and a little bread—not 
too much after a day of starvation, one may think. 
That was all. Later on, these sailors were to plead 
that it was no affair of theirs to interfere with the 
will of their master and mate, and it is something 
to know that the state of discipline in the ship was 
so admirably sound. But it is not as if they were 
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on the side of their officers. Seven of them were 
later to act as witnesses for the prosecution, with 
only two—the steward and the bo’sun, significantly 
enough—for the defence. The first steps towards the 
prosecution of Watt and Kerr were taken on the 
strength of the letter from one of them, previously 
quoted. That inaction, after nearly seventy years, 
remains mysterious. 

Over the side, then, went the stowaways of the 
Arran, the younger ones among them weeping 
bitterly—“crying most dreadfully,” was the phrase 
of an eyewitness. In the desperation of his childish 
fear Paul clung to the rail, but a blow on the shoulder 
from a belaying-pin handled by Captain Watt sent 
him slithering to the ice. The thing was irrevocable 
now. The six boys stood for a while in the shadow 
of the ship, begging for at least another bite of food, 
and Kerr threw down a biscuit for each of them. 
But he added nothing to cover the bare feet of Paul 
or the nakedness of McGinnes, whose small body 
showed through the rents in his ragged garments. 

This was at eight in the morning of a day of gloom 
over the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Of the Myrtle, to 
which they had been commended, the lads could see 
no sign, and though they went some two hundred 
yards in the direction in which they had been told 
she lay (as indeed she did) they quickly lost faith in 
her existence, if they ever had any in the word of 
Captain Watt, and turned towards the shore. . . . 
One can only too easily visualise that pathetic pro¬ 
cession over the featureless ice. It was hard going 
—torture for the small ones. The stuff was rough 
and jagged underfoot—God knows what it was to 
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the bare feet of infants!—there were hummocks to 
circumvent, holes and channels to cross. Sometimes 
they could leap these obstacles; sometimes they 
had to make a raft of a sheet of ice and paddle 
their way across a stretch of black water. All were 
soused in the icy sea sooner or later, and their clothes 
froie upon them. 

One sees now that, whatever the distance of the 
Arran from the shores of Newfoundland, there was 
certain death about for one or two of that unhappy 
company; very young and undernourished to begin 
with, and enfeebled now by starvation and ill- 
treatment. It seems inevitable that the youngest of 
all should be the first to fall. 

That much-bullied Bryson told the story months 
afterwards. McEwan, weakening, started to lag 
behind the others as the forenoon passed. He fell 
into the water once, and Bryson dragged him out. 
He fell in a second time and was able to struggle 
free without help. Almost on noon he fell for the 
third time into a hole. “The ice closed over him,” 
said Bryson in his testimony. “I saw this. It was 
hopeless to save him. He was about three yards 
behind me. I looked for a few seconds to see whether 
he would come up, and then went on without look¬ 
ing back, as the others were a good way ahead of 
me.” 

He went on without looking back; and that was 
the strange end of the errand on which a widow 
in Glasgow had sent her boy to Greenock six weeks 
before. They went on; and in the early afternoon 
McGinnes faltered. His bare feet were swollen and 
he whimpered in his fatigue. At length he collapsed 
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on the ice, crying, “Mother, mother! Oh, mother!” 

The others tried to help and cheer him, but the 
child was done. He could go no farther, he said. 
But when they told him they must go on, he cried 
on them not to leave him alone. Yet they went on, 
leaving him there—the terrible measure of their 
desperation. The logic of the situation created by 
Robert Watt and James Kerr was inexorable. “His 
cries,” said one who had survived, “were the last we 
heard of him. lie was greetin’.” 

He was greetin’—crying. Not screaming or shout¬ 
ing, just greetin’. That Scots word has a deadly 
rightness in the context. 

The rest were saved. Towards seven in the 
evening they came in towards the shore and the edge 
of the ice, only to find about a mile of sea between 
them and the land. There were houses on the hillside, 
but there was also that water. Reilly wished to swim 
ashore, but the good sense of Brand prevented that, 
and, instead, the two of them set out to paddle on 
blocks of ice, while Bryson and Paul shouted with all 
the strength left to them. Brand was half-way to 
the shore when a woman appeared from one of the 
houses, and whether she heard their cries or merely 
chanced to sec these unexpected figures against the 
whiteness of the frozen sea does not signify. A boat 
was launched, and one by one in the mirk the sur¬ 
vivors were gathered in. A search party even went 
to look for McGinnes, and in vain. 

They were housed that night under the roof of 
one, Mclnnes, a farmer-fisherman, and it is strange 
enough that they had fallen in with one of their 
own race. They were sadly worn, young Paul in a 
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state of complete collapse, and frost-bitten; and 
next morning they were blind from the glare of the 
ice-fields, a condition that did not clear up until a 
week had passed. But they were safe, even if more 
than four months were to elapse before they saw 
home again. 

Meanwhile, the men in the Arran , it seems, were 
feeling the weight of a grey oppression. It is in 
evidence that Captain Watt placed a look-out to 
follow the movements of the boys, and latterly he 
climbed into the rigging with his glasses in what 
must have been a desperate desire to know the conse¬ 
quences of his hour of passion. But the ice rvas 
featureless, enigmatic. And then, by a chance that 
gives a fantastic perfection to the crises of the drama, 
the ice broke up on the following day to free the 
Arran and let her proceed to Quebec. 

The weight of guilt must by then have been heavy 
on Watt at least, and there was no comfort for him 
in Quebec. From the men of the Myrtle he was to 
learn, however indecisively, that two of the stowa¬ 
ways had indeed died in consequence of his order, 
and the lack of confirmation must have been all the 
more agonising. But he must have known that 
the clouds were piling up. Did he also know, one 
wonders, that that full and fatal letter from a 
member of his crew was already on its way to 
Scotland? 

This missive reached Greenock only to excite the 
wild and angry rumours that had haunted the town 
for months on end. It was a smallish place then, 
and compact in its seafaring interests. There were 
many boys missing from their homes, and the 
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anxiety of their relations became the concern of the 
whole community. The letter, however, brought 
the order of certainty into .the ferment. Authority 
prepared to act. If, when the Arran came up the 
Clyde on the evening of Thursday, July 30th, 1868, 
there was a mob ready to lynch the captain, there 
was also a force of police to see his person safeguarded 
for the colder ordeal of judicial trial. 

It was first rumoured among the angry crowd 
that Watt and Kerr had been landed somewhere 
down the Firth. When the ship was moored with 
these two on board, the uproar of curses and threats 
was high and loud. Several men actually jumped 
aboard to assault them, but the officers found refuge 
below. It was eleven at night before the police con¬ 
trived to disperse the mob. Next day, Watt and 
Kerr were taken under escort to the Sheriff Court¬ 
house for examination and then committed to 
prison on charges of assault and of “cruelly and 
maliciously compelling one or more of Her Majesty’s 
lieges to leave a ship while said ship was embedded 
in ice at a considerable distance from land to the 
imminent risk and serious and permanent injury of 
their persons.” The law was proceeding cautiously. 
This was but a drab version of little McGinnes’s cry 
for his mother over the ice. The law, however, 
steadfastly refused bail to its suspects. 

The machinery now in motion, the fates of the 
six castaways of the Arran were soon determined. 
A letter to the chief of police at St. John’s made it 
certain that two had died. Of the four survivors, 
Reilly had doggedly followed his first intention and, 
his health restored, gone to work on the railway at 
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Halifax, Nova Scotia; at which point, always a 
somewhat opaque figure, he disappears from the 
story for ever. The remaining three had moved 
from the house of Mclnnes and were helping with 
the farming and fishing at Sandy Point on the 
opposite shore of St. George Bay. 

Thence they were brought back in style, bewildered 
survivors of a very grim adventure. The authorities 
fetched them to St. John’s in a schooner, and from 
that port they were brought home at the instance 
of James Johnston Grieve, Provost of Greenock, and 
also its Member of Parliament, in hisownbrigantine, 
the Hannah and Bennie. They came back to their 
native town on the Autumn Fast Day, the 1st of 
October, almost exactly six months from the day 
they had stowed away in the Arran while she la)'- in 
the Victoria Harbour. 

The trial opened on the 23rd of November in the 
High Court of Justiciary at Edinburgh. Lord 
Justice Clerk Patton took it with a jury, and there 
was a brilliant array of counsel within the Bar, but 
the reports now suggest only three long days of 
anti-climax. Necessarily, the law had to reduce the 
melodrama of St. George Bay to a cold group of 
facts. The logic of these suggested that there could 
be no charge of murder to sharpen the drama of 
the proceedings. Application by Kerr to alter his 
original plea and plead guilty to assault merely was 
accepted by the Crown. There remained simply the 
task of assessing the captain’s guilt in the matter of 
culpable homicide. 

His advisers rested their case on the point that the 
supply of food on board the Arran was insufficient. 
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and a very insecure platform it proved to be. There 
was one of the owners to show that the ship had 
been provisioned for four months, and there was 
the cook to declare, and who should know better? 
that there was enough for all to eat and to spare. 
We may surmise that the kernel of the problem as 
judge and jury saw it lay in the distance of the 
Arran from the shore and the chance—one had almost 
said the sporting chance—before the boys of reaching 
land. On the issue of the force of the pressure put 
upon the boys to depart Watt made in his judicial 
declaration one curious statement: “I cannot say 
I forced the boys to go; but, of course, I told them 
to go;” and a persistent juryman had the following 
enlightening passage with one of the sailor witnesses, 
George Henry: 

“If the captain had been going to murder one of 
the boys, would you not have interfered then?” 

“Oh, but this was not murder!” Henry replied. 

“But it was very dangerous.” 

“ Yes, but there was a chance for them. Some of 
them got over it.” 

“Did you expect any of them to come back to the 
ship?” 

“I had no hope of them coming back.” 

“Did you think they would have been drowned?” 

“It was very uncertain to think anything,” said 
Henry in words that seem to deserve italics. 

Watt was duly found guilty, with a recommenda¬ 
tion to leniency in respect of his previous good 
character; and Kerr had already pled guilty to 
assault. We can call them lucky men, since for their 
parts in the tragedy of the Arran the captain got off 
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with eighteen months imprisonment, the mate with 
four. The crowd in court groaned and hissed to hear 
them escape so lightly, and the Scottish newspapers 
did not mince words in their comments on the upshot 
of the trial; but Robert Watt and James Kerr had 
tholed their assize; and the rest was with God. 

To the piety of the local historian of these events, 
Mr. John Donald, we owe the information that 
artistically rounds off the tale. He tells us of the 
two officers that both returned to the sea in due 
course, the captain to die at Pensacola within a year 
or two of his release, but the mate to sail the seas 
for many a year and to survive, burdened with what¬ 
ever sense of guilt such a soul as his could compass, 
into this Twentieth Century. As for the survivors 
of as awful an experience as any man’s life could 
hold, one has to see them drifting back into either 
obscurity or respectability, if the two words do not 
mean precisely the same thing. Reilly we left at 
Halifax, his story told. The boy Currie, who escaped 
the ordeal of the ice, died of consumption some two 
years later. With his family Bryson appears to have 
emigrated to the States, and we have our last glimpse 
of him in the role of street-car conductor. John 
Paul—the “wee Pauley” of his companions’ testi¬ 
monies—learned the decent trade of riveter in a 
Greenock yard and, as a foreman of the craft, 
migrated to Itchen on Southampton Water, where 
he died in the fulness of time. For Brand alone there 
was to be some prominence, however limited in 
scope. He went in time to Townsville in North 
Queensland and founded there a substantial engineer¬ 
ing firm, his sudden death in 1897 prompting 
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obituary notices in the local papers and in those of 
his native town. 

So they passed into the night, one and all, and 
beyond that question we would all have asked of 
them-—if, above the rumble of the Philadelphia 
street-cars, over the clangour of iron on iron, or 
through the beat of the Coral Sea they did not 
sometimes hear, and with terror, the cry of a child 
greetin’ on the ice of the North Atlantic? 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


CHANCES AND CHANGES 

E ven after all these years, even though so many 
wonderful events have been crowded into them, 
the history of Clyde shipbuilding is not yet a long 
one. A century is but a moment in the historian’s 
sense of time, even if it was an amazing century of 
mechanical progress and social change. But that 
the name and significance of Robert Napier, who 
died so recently as 1876, have already almost entirely 
disappeared from the scene of his triumphs is a good 
enough measure of the chanciness of fortune in the 
industrial sphere alone. 

The lay reader of the history, however: that is, 
the man as much interested in its social as in its 
mechanical implications: finds in it the justification 
of two safe enough generalisations. Of these the 
first is that no shipbuilder has ever made such a 
fantastic fortune as accrues to, say, the successful 
manufacturer of patent medicines or to the news¬ 
paper proprietor. The other is that, with a few 
exceptions to prove the rule, families do not tend to 
remain generation after generation in the industry. 
It is hardly the old case of clogs to clogs in three 
generations. By and large, the third generations of 
successful Clydeside industrial families tend to 
become slightly battered ornaments of the lesser 
landed gentry, to decorate the commissioned ranks 
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of the Services, or to adhere to the vague traditions 
of what the newspapers called the “clubman.” 
Wealth in moderation liberates them from the 
artisan class from which their grandfathers emerged 
and from the bourgeoisi c through whi ch their fathers 
climbed. Public schools, ample means, and ambition 
that faintly deplores the origin of the family 
fortunes do the rest. 

As for fortunes, the history of the great ship¬ 
building family of Stephen of Linthouse contains 
a charming and typical illustration. It was in 1861 
that the firm lost the services of Charles Connell, 
head foreman shipwright and latterly yard manager, 
resigned to set up in business on his own account. 
Noting the fact in his diary, Alexander Stephen of 
the parent firm, by no means a jealous man, added 
the thoughtful note: “I do not think he will 
succeed.” But on the opposite page of the diary, 
pencilled in the hand of an ageing man, there is an 
expiatory note, thus: “Connell died in 1898 leaving 
over -£300,000.” And the firm of Charles Connell 
& Company, of Scotstoun, is still in healthy 
existence. 

The anecdote is far more significant than its 
financial content might suggest. It crystallises a 
tendency that is the life-stream of shipbuilding. 
Continually, even into these days of trustification, 
the industry produces able foremen and managers 
who, acquiring the necessary capital, set up for 
themselves. Continually they repair the damages 
caused by the desertion of members of the third 
generations of the dynasties. The man immediately 
responsible for the production of the Queen Mary 
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was once a working plater in the employ of Messrs. 
John Brown & Company, Ltd., her builders, and 
achieved a directorship of the firm. Hence, we may 
say, the industry’s vitality; and such, we may also 
say, is the measure of the industry’s inherent vitality. 
It always seems to be greater than its men—as if the 
drive of Robert Napier were a mystic influence, still 
dynamic. 

The offshoots of Napier’s firm were numerous 
even in his lifetime. Two of his men created the 
house of J. & G. Thomson, in whose yard at Clyde¬ 
bank there came to be built the Lusitania, the 
Aquitania, and Queen Mary by their aforementioned 
successors. One of his ablest engineering lieutenants, 
John Elder, hived away to create the company of 
that name, an identity now lost in the title of the 
Fairfield Shipbuilding & Engineering Company, 
Ltd. Smith & Rodgers; Tod & McGregor; Duns- 
muir & Jackson, and Aitken & Mansell—redoubt¬ 
able associations in their day—were partnerships of 
Napier foremen and apprentices. Even the great and 
gloriously surviving name of Denny must be listed 
with those deriving from the massive parent 
stem. 

So it was, and is, with all the greater concerns. 
We have seen how Stephen’s of Linthouse produced 
Connell’s of Scotstoun. The same firm had in the 
’eighties a chief draughtsman who left to make the 
firm of Mackie & Thomson, famous particularly in 
its time for the production of trawlers. His prede¬ 
cessor, Saxton White, was to become Managing 
Director of the shipyard of the Armstrong Whit¬ 
worth concern. An apprentice under both of these 
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men, Mr. George Brown, founded his own still- 
active shipyard at Greenock—the “ Siberia” of the 
artisan’s lingo, and so-called because it occupies a 
point of land about which the winds blow cold. It 
would be idle to count the men from Scott’s of 
Greenock and Lithgow’s of Port Glasgow now of 
weight within the industry. For that industry, 
through continually changing economic conditions, 
is consistently parthenogenelic. 

It is a sentimental pity that the name and blood 
of such a vital man as Robert Napier should have 
disappeared so quickly and entirely from the scene. 
His sons were brilliant men, but no man can say 
now why they chose to drop out of the picture so 
soon after their father’s death. Perhaps one may 
suspect in them something of the artistic spirit of 
their Uncle David. The name indeed survived until 
recent times in the title of the firm of Napier & 
Miller, but the concern was “rationalised” during 
the queer years following the war of 1914-18, and 
the buildings at Old Kilpatrick, hard by Ersldne 
Ferry, are now just a rickle of rusting corrugated 
iron. Of all the shipbuilding firms on the Clyde 
only three can boast long life under family control. 
There still are, as there have been for a long time, 
Denny’s in Dumbarton and Stephen’s in Linthouse; 
their concerns more vigorous than ever. Of the 
oldest of all—Scott’s of Greenock, dating serenely 
from 17x1—the present Managing Director is the 
last of his line, a childless bachelor. Is it senti¬ 
mentality of a blatant kind to regret the fact? 

So within a hundred years this business of building 
ships has made not a few fortunes of a decent kind 
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and swallowed up just as many. You might take 
any typical yard on the banks of the river and find 
that it has had a dozen hopeful tenants in its 
relatively short day. The story of Port Glasgow’s 
various yards, as patiently disentangled by the 
excellent historian of that burgh, make just a jumble 
to all save those with specialised local interest in 
the subject. We may discern a score of reasons for 
change. A man may have hard luck in the industry, 
encountering the depressive curve in the cycle of 
trade. Or he may just be a not very good ship¬ 
builder. Or he sells out at an opportunity, ensuring 
his children, if not his children’s children, a fair 
run with the foxes. Or he lags in the adoption of 
the new inventions that still continually infect the 
trade. 

The effects of change in method have sometimes 
been more profound than might appear. The change¬ 
over from wood to iron in the building of ships 
certainly caused a revolution. Men stubbornly 
refused to believe that iron ships could float. When 
Thomas Wilson was building the passage-boat 
Vulcan of J-inch plates on the Forth and Clyde Canal 
as early as 1816, passing bargemen were wont to 
shout derisively, “D’ye think that iron thing will 
soom?”—that is, float; and Wilson’s advice to 
them to experiment with their tea flasks carried no 
conviction. The play Milestones dramatises the crisis 
in familiar form. Towards the end of 1852 old 
Alexander Stephen of Linthouse wrote in his diary: 
“ Settled to commence iron shipbuilding,” the crisp¬ 
ness of the entry embodying the importance of the 
decision. And when Robert Napier’s old friend, 
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John Wood of the Port, was getting on in years he 
dropped out of the industry altogether, puzzled and 
repelled by the craze for this new-fangled material. 
I-Ie died in i860, and he was carried to the grave by 
his own carpenters. They wore suits and caps of 
blue cloth with brass buttons, and for the solemn 
occasion had donned gloves of white kid. It was 
the uniform John Wood supplied to his apprentices 
for Sunday wear, and this parade of it was not 
meaningless. The Old School thereby made a 
gesture. 

Another small incident of evolution has its own 
pathetic charm. The earliest marine engineers were 
wont to apply to the framework and supports of 
their engines a variety of designs, usually in a 
highly ecclesiastical sort of Gothic. It was only in 
the ’fifties of last century that this pleasing con¬ 
cession to contemporary taste gave way to a more 
“functional” treatment of metal. 

For with the introduction of iron the personnel 
of the shipbuilding trade underwent a complete 
change. Such carpenters as John Wood employed 
would not handle the stuff, and the labouring riff¬ 
raff of the yards were promoted platers, riveters, 
hole-borers, and what-not. They were mainly of 
Irish origin, these ex-labourers, and their success 
attracted still more of their race to Clydeside. Thus 
an industrial exigency created for the region what 
is still a chronic social and sectarian problem. The 
Black Squad was formed. It has been sentimentalised 
by such as the exuberant Mr. David Kirkwood, but 
wc can at least say that its creation, wherever lay 
the fault, left South-Western Scotland with some 
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features it would have been a good deal happier place 
without. 

That was the most disturbing revolution of all, 
but there were others to affect the lives of great 
groups of men from time to time. There were men 
to resent even the development of the composite 
ship—the wooden vessel with metal ribs and its 
bottom sheathed with copper or yellow metal 
against the ravages of barnacles and worms. Steel 
caused a commotion on its introduction in the late 
’seventies: not every shipbuilder realising that the 
saving in deadweight and the metal’s liability to 
waste more quickly than iron were to his own 
advantage. There came on the mechanical side the 
triple-expansion engine, the turbine and, latterly, 
the Diesel engine in its many forms: each change 
presenting its new sets of problems and producing 
its own definite, if sometimes obscure, reactions on 
the fortunes of human beings. 

So the continuance of the industry is in the issue 
a process of adaptations, so swift that the name of 
Robert Napier has disappeared from the lists and is 
almost forgotten save by men of his own trade. 
Latterly a new group of tendencies, common to 
every industry, have made for the disappearance of 
personality. The age we live in is one of vast amal¬ 
gamations, and the single-handed builder of ships 
is one with Bell’s Comet and Assheton Smith’s steam 
yachts. Two of Napier’s men established the yard 
at Clydebank, but the firm that built the Queen Mary 
there distributes its dividends universally, and the 
resident governor is a gentleman of American birth. 
More than one old firm affiliates happily enough 
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with concerns on distant Tyneside and elsewhere. 
Liverpool shipping shares much of the capital of 
the historic Scott’s of Greenock. Almost all the 
yards in Port Glasgow—yards haunted by the 
liveliest of ghosts of the craft—are under one control. 
And who knows but these statements of topical 
fact may be out of date before they appear in 
print? 

Yet the tradition survives. And the detached 
historian of this business of building ships seems to 
see that it does so independently of Capital and 
Labour. It is art that prevails. One could give credit 
for that to such as Napier and the Dennys and the 
Stephens, but one must withhold it from Boards of 
Directors, so often presided over by puffy persons of 
title. Nor would one willingly hand the palm to 
the Black Squad, fine men of their hands though 
they be. All observation and all reason award it in 
the first place to the race of foremen the Clyde breeds 
uniquely. They may be men risen from the ranks 
or demoted from the dynasties. They go about their 
affairs in shabby blue suits and dusty bowlers: the 
latter their protection against falling rivets. They 
are plain and vigorous of speech, and they are not 
well informed on such topics as Surrealism. But 
there are some things they know, and know ever 
so much better than the smooth men in the board- 
room or the automata behind the riveting machines. 
They learn in a hard school, serving the stern 
apprenticeship of five years in the yards and, yawn¬ 
ing at the end of a hard day’s work, over the drawing 
boards in the technical colleges. By the accident of 
economics they seldom reach the seats of control. 
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But still they are Napier’s men: born with hammers 
in their hands: his heirs and the upholders of his 
pride—“nothing but the best.” They carry on. The 
tradition survives. 

The making of a ship looks to the layman a 
curiously primitive business, much as if a pack of 
grown-up boys were amusing themselves with a 
Meccano set on a gigantic scale. The lines and 
shapes of the biggest vessel ever built are drawn 
full-size on the floor of an enormous loft and, as 
a dressmaker might cut a pattern out of paper, 
men make patterns, or templates, of these sweet 
shapes in thin wood. So the moulding of a ship 
exists in perishable form before there is any embodi¬ 
ment of it in iron and steel. On the floor of the 
plating-shed, which is of iron pierced with innumer¬ 
able holes, the curve of the template is marked out 
with iron pegs set in the holes, and round these the 
long girder of steel, white-hot from the furnace, is 
pressed and hammered till it assumes its destined 
shape as a given rib of the given vessel. So many 
of these clamped erect to the keel, and the form of 
the ship is manifest. It seems child’s play thereafter 
to rivet plates of appropriate sizes and shapes against 
this framework to make the finished hull. 

Apparently simple, even crude; but that is an 
illusion created by the great size of the fabric and 
the harshness of the material. The marvel surely is 
that these large masses of crude stuff are so handled 
as to conform precisely to specifications shrewdly 
conceived and blue prints finely limned by the men 
in the drawing-office. Ships may be of standard 
pattern indeed, but most ships are built to fulfil one 
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given purpose—to carry, let us say, so much cargo 
at a given rate of speed at costs in fuel, wages, 
depreciation and so forth, calculated to decimal 
points of a penny; and at the same time, probably, 
to meet the known conditions of a certain trade or 
route. And here prevail experience and knowledge 
far transcending even those of the men in the open 
yard, who work to plans prepared. The last credit 
in shipbuilding must go to the naval architect with 
his enormous, lovely knowledge of ship-forms, 
■stresses, power-to-tonnage ratios, costs, weights, 
tensile strains, tides, waves, and what-not. Again 
you would probably discover him to be in the flesh 
a quiet man in a blue serge suit and an elder of the 
kirk to boot. 

Now, it is a fact that these sorts of knowledge: 
the knowledge of design and the knowledge of how 
to carry them out: became for all sorts of reasons 
and during a lengthy period notably concentrated 
in the brains and muscles of men living on Clyde¬ 
side. Given the natural advantages of a canalised 
river and a sheltered Firth, there accrued to create 
the monopoly the constructive power of Robert 
Napier, the nearness of ample supplies of coal and 
iron, and the invention by a gasworks foreman with 
an amateur’s interest in iron, James Beaumont 
Neilson, of the hot-blast furnace. There must also 
have been something in the quality of the men: 
something peculiarly apt for shipbuilding in the 
cautious and accurate temperament of the Lowland 
Scot. The race seems to have a queer power of 
visualisation in the concrete. However that may be, 
the name of this northern river became synonymous 
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with ship, and to its banks came men from far 
afield to learn the trade. 

One can remember how in the ampler days before 
the war of 1914-18, every second boy of the middle 
classes in such a town as Greenock passed auto¬ 
matically from school to serve an apprenticeship in 
Scott’s or Caird’s. One remembers how the family 
hospitality would be extended to youths from 
England, Australia, Norway, Italy and the States, 
come to those boreal parts to learn the difference 
between keel-block and transom. When the Chair of 
Naval Architecture was founded in the University 
of Glasgow, those who sat most assiduously about 
it were such as Japanese, taking in the wisdom of 
the craft with a pedantic thoroughness impossible 
to Anglo-Saxon or Gael. 

Thus there was added to the forces destructive of 
the Clyde’s not undistinguished monopoly that of 
the self-sufficiency of other peoples in the matter of 
the building of ships. . . . Again one hesitates to 
write a tendency down as an accomplished fact; but 
it certainly is a fact that during the years of economic 
depression in the early 1930’s, and in the face of 
foreign competition, the industry was what they 
choose to call “rationalised,” so that the number of 
shipbuilding berths on the Clyde was drastically 
cut down. This operation of capitalism in its later 
phases was accomplished simply enough by forming 
a company to buy up “redundant” yards, close them 
down completely or, in the cases of the more 
efficient establishments, keep them closed on a “ care 
and maintenance” basis until the return of better 
times. It is irrelevant that the better times seem to 
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be returning at this moment of writing, and that 
the yards on the “care and maintenance” basis of 
survival look like being reopened. Even the crustiest 
brigadier, on the Board of Directors for the face- 
value of his rank, might find it possible to regret 
the disappearance of individuality and variety 
latterly involved in this phase of the industry’s 
fortunes. 

Regret and resentment and nostalgia, however, 
arc quantities as variable, incalculable, and irrational 
as the revolution of trade cycles. It docs not even 
matter in the long run that prosperity on the Clyde 
is apt to be a symptom of war in the ofHng, since 
the shipbuilders of the Clyde happen to be par¬ 
ticularly good at building mcn-o’-war. All the 
cards are stacked against the old order. Even while 
these new notions of trustification were influencing 
the board-room there invaded yard and workshop, 
by the same gate and at the same hour, the machine. 

This may prove the most insidious influence on 
the character of the shipbuilding art. It clearly 
means the decay of craftsmanship. The lay visitor 
to any shipyard might well be most deeply impressed 
by the spectacle of a man, in stained dungarees and 
tweed cap, enthroned on such a metal seat as serves 
the driver of a mowing-machine. The levers in his 
hands so manipulate the edifice of which he is the 
crowning figure that the cutting points of punches 
can be brought precisely over tiny circles chalked on 
a thick steel plate. His infernal machine in position, 
he pulls another lever, and a large plate is thereupon 
perforated with a sufficiency of holes for rivets. By 
that single, almost automatic, act he puts out of 
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employment a sizeable squad of men under the old 
dispensation. It has been reckoned that the use of 
the “ piano” punching machine may save as much 
as a month of time in the completion of a ship of 
size. 

The tendency runs through every process of the 
industry. The old-style riveter with his brawny 
forearms has been almost completely replaced by 
equally strong men, but a smaller number of them, 
armed with pneumatic hammers. They may have 
to give place in their turn to manipulators of the 
welding arc with its livid, potent flame. Another 
machine, served by a man and a boy—and there is 
an irony in that very word “served”—will make in 
the same time as many hatches as used to take 
fourteen craftsmen to put together. An affair more 
or less like a lawn-mower, pushed by a likely lad, 
will caulk the decks of a ship in half the time taken 
by a dozen of such good men as John Wood em¬ 
ployed. Between 1920 and 1930 the number of men 
working in the shipyards of the Clyde—the men 
who “wrought,” as their own good word has it— 
was reduced to the tune of fifty per cent. 

Thus, whilst the tradition survives, the conditions 
go on changing. In the fluctuating fortunes of more 
than a score of shipyards from Glasgow Bridge to 
the Tail of the Bank there is the matter of an ode 
in the noblest classical tradition. (Actually, the 
yards of the Clyde once extended above Glasgow 
Bridge. Old Mr. Seath built at Rutherglen, now 
insulated from the tidal river by a weir, at least one 
river steamer that still maintains the ferry between 
Greenock and Helensburgh. And the small yards of 
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Ayrshire are extensions below the Tail of the Bank 
of the true Clyde tradition.) The very names have 
the evocative force of such as Roland and Ronces- 
vallcs. But if one has recorded with appropriate 
regret the decline of individualism, that is all to 
the point for the time being. The tale is not yet 
told in full. The end is not yet in sight. 

One instance of the scope of the latter-day develop¬ 
ments is nevertheless worth accounting for in detail. 
It was round about 1917 that the late Lord Pirrie, 
head of the great Belfast concern of Harland & Wolff, 
conceived the idea of vastly extending his operations 
by taking over several yards on the Clyde. In terms 
of the lunatic economics of the period these were 
only to be acquired at ransom prices, but it appeared 
that Ilis Lordship was a shipbuilding king with an 
inexhaustible treasury. He already owned a yard 
in the Govan district of Glasgow—and it, indeed, 
is still operating under the name of the famous 
firm. Other negotiations resulted in the purchase of 
a yard at Dumbarton and, it is understood, extra 
land for projected extensions. The scheme was 
completed by Lord Pirrie’s purchase of Caird’s 
shipyard at Greenock. 

Here was a family business of unusual age and 
substance. The Caircls had provided Oxford with 
philosophers justly eminent in the brave days of 
idealism. The shipyard had produced over a long 
period the finest vessels of the P. & O. fleet. The 
business might be reckoned to represent about 
twenty per cent, of the economic worth of a town 
of some 80,000 inhabitants. The change of control 
was thus a matter of absorbing local interest, and 
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it is important to understand that the magic which 
then resided, however temporarily, in Lord Pirrie’s 
name made the change extremely popular: greatly 
respected as the Cairds had always been. The existing 
yard was to be vastly extended. There was to be 
no sparing of money. The extensions of the yard 
were actually to hasten a too-long-delayed scheme 
of slum clearance and rehousing. The ease of making 
money in the heavy industries in time of war had 
so worked in the blood of the good people of 
Greenock that in their fever they believed the 
miracle-worker from Belfast about to make an old 
and drab part of their town blossom like the rose. 

There was certainly no sparing of money. It 
would still make sensational reading to detail some 
of the sums paid by the magnate’s representatives 
for property that had little but a site-value 
strictly related to the potentialities of the scheme as 
a whole. Owners, and the trustees of former owners, 
of slum property—who in a saner civilisation might 
reasonably have been penalised for its ownership— 
cashed in with a right good will. The Corporation 
of Greenock itself found itself pledged to an expensive 
scheme of clearance and road-formation. The Har¬ 
bour Trust obliged itself to fill in one of its harbours 
and undertook to obliterate one of the oldest dry- 
docks in the world. 

So far, the transactions were among men of 
business, and sympathy need not be wasted on such 
as failed to collect the drips from the roast. But the 
most immediate extension of the yard involved two 
matters in which the Scottish sentiment is deeply 
involved; and then the fun really began. 
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It was proposed, in fact, to take in the fabric and 
ambient burial-ground of the Old West Kirk. This 
was a genuine prc-Rcformation building of distinct 
interest. It had not always been the object of local 
regard, having at one period been suffered to fall 
into ruin and used as a hen-house, hut restorations 
had been carried out and, with the model of a ship 
hanging over the gallery traditionally reserved for 
seamen and good pre-Raphaelitc windows, it was a 
building that might in many eyes seem worth main¬ 
taining even against the claims of industrial pro¬ 
gress. More than that, the burial-ground contained 
the grave of Mary Campbell, piously believed to be 
the “Highland Mary” of one of Robert Burns’s 
numerous loves. And the authenticity of this some¬ 
what shadowy lady was scaled by a heavy official 
monument over her place of blissful rest. 

The files of the Greenock Telegraph covering the 
period afford rich reading for the student of human 
motives. To be sure, voices were raised in defence of 
the Old West Kirk and its associations with the rich 
maritime past of the town. The descendants of folk 
buried in the shadow of its walls registered theii 
protests in common form. But it is significant, and 
extremely Scottish, that the loudest noises were 
made by adherents to the Burns cult. This was the 
last desecration, this obliteration of the grave of 
Highland Mary. Harsh critics joined in to doubt if 
such a person ever existed. The controversy tailed 
off in acrimonious discussion of the minutiae of the 
poet’s biography. 

Common sense, as they call it, won in the long 
run. There came from Lord Pirric large gestures of 
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respect for local sentiment; there were comfortable 
adjustments. The fabric of the Kirk was to be 
removed to another site stone by stone and, stone 
by stone, piously re-erected. Much play was made 
in contemporary records of the transaction with that 
gratifying phrase—stone by stone. Those sufficiently 
interested in the matter could have the remains and 
tombstones of their forebears reverently removed 
and reinterred in the beautiful cemetery on the hill 
above the town. By elaborate arrangement the bones 
accepted as those of Mary Campbell were likewise to 
be carted up the slopes and deposited with ceremony 
in another place. 

All this was done so that Lord Pirrie’s concern 
might flourish and Greenock take its share of 
increased industrial capacity. The yard was duly 
extended. At considerable cost to the ratepayers, the 
Corporation of Greenock carried out its under¬ 
takings in the way of road-making and so forth. 
To the accompaniment of prayers and orations the 
mortal remains of the putative object of a poet’s 
fleeting fancy were deposited elsewhere. Stone by 
stone the Old West Kirk was translated and rebuilt, 
so that it still wears on its new site the look of 
something put up yesterday by an architect with a 
fine sense of tradition. But—and this was what 
seemed to matter—the shipyard was extended and 
elaborately equipped for the great future. 

All this costs hundreds of thousands of pounds. 
But nobody was greatly profited thereby in the long 
run. Lord Pirrie died suddenly. The dream of 
expansion dissolved. In due course Caird’s yard, a 
solid justification of Greenock’s economic existence, 
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dosed down. At the moment of writing it has stood 
silent for ten years on end: a monument and a 
mockery. 

And still the episode, meaning so much to so 
many human beings, was only a brief moment in 
one scene of a drama not yet near its end. The scene 
changes, and characters walk off the stage and are 
forgotten, but the matter remains significant and 
vital. It has still to be shown—probably it will 
never be shown—that in the matter of making fine 
ships this northern river, so much specialised genius 
concentrated along its banks, cannot lead the world. 



CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


THE QUEEN MART 

W okds, words, words . . . and there may seem 
little enough excuse for adding to the millions 
that have been lavished on the appearance of the 
Queen Maty. Yet here was something decisive and, 
in its period, final. The greatest ship of her time is 
assuredly not the last word in ships, even if, 
measured against Henry Bell’s Comet, she represents 
in staggering form the advance of a science within 
the space of little more than a hundred years. The 
contrast is so ludicrous that the bald figures take on 
colour and liveliness—forty-three feet against a 
thousand; four horsc-power against two hundred 
thousand; five knots against thirty. It is at the 
least permissible to surmise, having regard for 
economics and for the possible developments of air 
travel, that the Queen Mary is indeed a monument 
marking an era. 

As for those millions of words, their justification 
seems obvious enough. This thing, this ship, is in 
her time stunning in size and efficiency. That men 
should be able to create so largely and beautifully is 
in the order of poetry. That men concerned to see 
the ship prosper in the mercantile adventure for 
which she was designed should stimulate and swell 
the flow of words—that legitimately follows. And 
beyond all that lies the very strange and symbolical 
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history of the ship—how work on the gigantic hull 
was stopped for years on end, so that when the work¬ 
men went back at length they found the nests of 
colonies of rooks and starlings in the fabric and in 
the interstices of the gantries about and above it. 
That resumption of work had its drama, reaching its 
appropriate climax in the blessing of the vessel by 
an ageing King and the christening of her by his 
Queen. In short, the prides of a seafaring nation 
and of a shipbuilding race were utterly engaged. 
This mass of metal had become the symbol of a 
national self-respect. To leave her unfinished would 
have been as unthinkable as, shall we say, to scuttle 
half the Fleet. To launch and fit her out for service 
was the necessary satisfaction of a sentiment more 
profound than some know it to be. There were 
never enough words to express just what all that 
signified. 

If this is an adding to the tale, belated and dead 
in the terms of the newspaper men, it is still relevant 
to the topic with which this narrative has been con¬ 
cerned, For in the appearance of the Queen Mary one 
small wheel came full-circle, in that the boy who 
had forsaken a piano-stool to gasp at the sight of 
the Lusitania coming down the river lived and 
wrought so that he had an intimate, curious part 
in the proceedings whereby the progress of the 
Queen Mary was conveyed, in still more words, and 
spoken words, to the world. Even the odd, irrelevant 
association of music coloured the end of the story 
as it had the beginning. If the Lusitania came down 
the Clyde to the feeble accompaniment of “ Woodland 
Whispers,” the Queen Mary first crossed the Atlantic 
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to the hardly more noble strains—to the sweet, 
nostalgic, trivial air—of “These Foolish Things.” 
A song of the hour, transient and insubstantial as 
a cloud at dawn, vet inveteratelv woven into the 
texture of an abiding memory. 

Tins record must be of little oddities of the sort 
—indeed, a tale of foolish things. But the sidelights 
are so often the most illuminating! Every experi¬ 
ence has its atmosphere that may be lost among the 
exigencies of direct narration, and one whose 
function in the affair was at once privileged and 
obscure saw more than a great ship being launched 
and brought down the Clyde and despatched on her 
maiden voyage. His view was of the humanity 
involved in the proceedings; of follies and frivolities 
and the interplay of small ambitions; of little 
decencies and the abiding strength behind the under¬ 
taking. Shall we say at once that the affair was too 
public, too open to the intrusion of the pushful? 
Sometimes it was difficult to see the ship for the 
small people crawling about her. Sometimes it was 
impossible to believe that people of the sort could 
have produced such a lovely thing. And yet- 

They launched the Queen Mary in a downpour of 
rain on the 26th of September, 1934, and the story 
of that daring exploit is safe and full in the records. 
There were memorable passages in King George’s 
speech. The little hesitations of Queen Mary and 
the whispered promptings of Sir Thomas Bell, local 
managing director of the building firm, are now 
part of an oral legend. There were yards of ermine 
and gold braid, and a long roster of resounding 
titles, behind the rain-flooded glass of the launching 
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dais. A bottle smashed high up on the precipice that 
was the port bow of the ship—a curiously feeble 
sound in the rain-filled space of the yard. Heavy 
hammers thumped on blocks of wood. One seems to 
remember the thin pipe of a whistle, probably blown 
by some bowler-hatted gaffer in the echoing 
chambers beneath the hull. One eye, matching the 
bow of the ship against a distant chimney, saw a 
gap of emptiness suddenly created between these 
fixed objects. Thirty thousand tons of steel, painted 
white, were moving, nay, plunging towards the 
water. Chains whipped and lashed like snakes. 
There was a spurt of flame, dowsed in clouds of oily 
smoke, over the greased ways. She seemed to move 
at terrific speed. She was surely rushing to disaster. 
The army of spectators was silent. Then it liberated 
itself in a roar. For there was the Queen Mary , no 
longer a number in the books, riding high and light 
in the narrow river, and the tugs bearing down on 
her with the purposefulness of terriers after a rat. 
The rain had suddenly, miraculously stopped. Had 
we really seen a man, high on the uttermost bow of 
the ship, waving his cloth cap like a madman? 
Anyhow, the ship was launched, securely water¬ 
borne. That was that part of the job done. 

But the inwardness of the job, so elegantly with¬ 
held from the men in the silk hats and the fancy 
uniforms? That nerve-wracked man in the bowler 
hat under the hull, the whistle bitten into by his 
teeth? The yard manager on a little, separate plat¬ 
form of his own, and on him the intolerable fear 
that she might stick on the ways, or rush to destruc¬ 
tion, or topple over on the open mouths of the mob 
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of spectators? The inwardness seemed to lie per¬ 
ceived hy him who was then the Prince of Wales, 
now Duke of Windsor. The royal procession and the 
marshalling of it were stately, but then one saw a 
young man, fascinated by the spectacle of a huge 
ship ready for the launching, twisting his head and 
shoulders, and his body from the waist, to peer up 
at the frowning, formidable bows of the thing of 
which the launching was but an entry in the royal 
diary. The common humanity glowed there for a 
moment. 

Another little thing. The broadcasting of this 
launching ceremony was a business of great moment 
since millions in all parts of the world would surely 
be listening, and the exact timing of the thing 
became therefore a matter of anxious concern. 
British royalty goes about its ceremonial affairs 
with an exact regard for the time factor, but while 
officials knew the probable order of events before¬ 
hand, there were in this case some awkward im¬ 
ponderables to be considered. No man could tell to 
a minute when the tide in the river would serve; 
and on such a day of rain the programme might be 
curtailed in the interests of an invalid monarch. 
(In the event, the omission of one small bit of ritual 
did throw the schedule out by an awkward minute 
and a quarter.) But the private problem of the 
broadcasters was to know when—and exactly when, 
to the quarter-minute—the royal procession would 
reach the gates of the shipyard. It was solved thus. 
The route from the city had been laid down; a royal 
car moves at a given pace on these ceremonial 
occasions. So a private car made an experimental 
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journey at that stately rate of speed, establishing the 
fact that, from a certain post office on the way to 
the yard gates, the journey must occupy exactly 
nine and a half—or was it fourteen and a quarter?— 
minutes. Thus, if the postmistress could call a 
certain secret number precisely as the King’s car 
passed her door, the rest would follow. And so it 
came to pass. Unseen by him who described his 
approach, a short, familiar figure in the uniform of 
an Admiral appeared above the heads of the crowd 
precisely as had been said it would. 

That, however, was a trivial enough matter of 
stalFwork behind the scenes. Something else, a 
much grander and more dramatic thing, happened 
in the open yard, and only a few had eyes to grasp 
its lovely significance. As has been told, the ship¬ 
builder’s yard manager stood apart that day on a 
little platform of his own to watch the great ship 
take the water. It was a delightfully characteristic 
figure he cut there—a sturdy man of Clydeside in 
the traditional bowler hat and familiar bow tie— 
but there were some to know what a burden was 
upon him in that moment. This was his essential, 
ineluctable responsibility—this hurtling of thirty 
thousand tons of metal into a canal that was in 
breadth less than half the ship’s length. He was, in 
reality, the central figure on the stage. Yet the 
cameras of the Press did not turn that way. There 
were so many thundering titles, so much gold 
braid, within the dais. The yard manager stood 
alone and, alone, faced his trial. 

The ship was launched. The tugboats took her 
in charge. Down from the dais streamed the party 
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of notables, heading for cake and wine, the blood¬ 
hounds of the Press hot on the trail. Still the yard 
manager stood on his little platform watching his 
ship. It w r as as if he could not yet resign his respon¬ 
sibility to the pilots and the berthing foreman of 
riggers. But at last he turned away and stood down; 
and as he did so, a tiny group of shipyard workers, 
standing there to do some little job of their own, 
took off their tweed caps and cheered him. It was 
not a loud cheer, the bellow of a throng. It sounded 
a little feeble in the emptiness where the ship had 
been. It was a private affair—a few workers who 
knew their job saluting a worker of whose job they 
knew the significance. But to one watcher of the 
odd little scene it seemed the biggest thing of the 
day. 

Those workers of Clydebank. ... It still seems 
impossible to understand them. The dramatic mind 
seeks continually to pin them down to type, and 
continually they elude characterisation. One could 
in the early stages of the ship’s construction, when 
the interior of the hull seemed an iron foundry on 
the grand scale, discern the Clydeside artisan of 
the old tradition: the man of the Black Squad, with 
a terrific breadth of shoulder, a command of harsh 
language, a grim way of “ getting on with the job” 
and, no doubt, a noble capacity for glasses and pints. 
Yet that was a transient figure, perhaps a disappear¬ 
ing figure. A week later, and the army seemed to 
consist of halflin boys with such a passion for foot¬ 
ball in its sectarian aspects that, when they come at 
length to break up the Queen Mary , men will find 
chalked on the steel plates behind the elegant woods 
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of the state-rooms gross insults to the Pope and 
praise of players long forgotten. At yet another 
stage, the alleyways hummed to the anxious debates 
of pale electricians, lovingly technical and deeply 
learned in the incredible intricacies of the circuits. 
Or one would sec the army dispersing in the evening 
—a fleet of buses at the gates to take many of them 
to far-distant housing schemes, their gardens and 
their wireless sets, One could surmise of most of 
them that they were strictly sober, decently educated 
men of the new dispensation: the frivolity of the 
youngsters limited to prowess as Sunday cyclists or 
to expertise in the dance-halls. The abiding impres¬ 
sion was of youth: of a new, clean, efficient youth, 
defying sentimcntalisation as the rough diamonds 
of yesterday’s fiction. 

These men who built the Queen Mary defied senti¬ 
mentalising to the end. There was an end to the 
ship so far as the rank and file were concerned on 
the 24th of March, 1936, when she was canted out 
of the builders’ fitting-out basin and taken down to 
the sea, never, in any reasonable calculation, to 
return to the place of her making. That was a much 
less spectacular business than most people had 
anticipated. The tugs got her out of the basin in 
no time, and she bumped the mud of the channel 
when a strong wind from the cast caught her on 
a bend at Dalmuir, and she was lying off Greenock 
at two in the afternoon. She filled the channel on 
her way down-river, as a cathedral dominates a city, 
and one may imagine that a lot of emotion followed 
her in the forms of pride in a job well done and 
regret that a vigorous spring of employment had 
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dried up. But it was essentially a job of work: and 
Clydeside got on with it. If one looked for the 
satiating meed of melodrama the workers of Clyde¬ 
bank certainly did not provide it on that crisp and 
sunshiny morning of March. One may remember 
a queer encounter with the naval architect of the 
building firm, under the gantries. He, who had his 
own heavy' load of responsibility for that day’s work 
to bear, was so very anxious that the broadcaster 
should be at his post in time to see the ship move 
out earlier than had been expected: so fast was the 
tide running up the river that morning. Then the 
Hash of humanity emerged when it was revealed 
that, in the background of the naval architect's 
mind, was a sick little boy at home, waiting eagerly 
to hear how the Queen Mary fared on her way to 
the sea. 

That was a grand enough spectacle—an enormous 
mass being coaxed out of a box of water, as it were, 
into a rivulet. It was done with ease so apparent as 
to be preposterous. Tugs pulled at her stern and 
nuzzled into her sides. An antique winch ground 
at a wire hawse to assist her away front the quay. 
The foreman rigger used powerful words. We saw 
a sudden swirl of brown-creaming water under her 
stern—the first cut of the mighty propellers under 
power. Yet the workers of Clydebank let her go 
away from them for ever with hardly a cheer. The 
hooters had called them from their jobs on other 
hulls to watch the pride of the yard go out. They 
appeared in their hundreds, swarming up the 
gantries and on to roofs. Again they seemed very 
young and insulated against melodrama by a per- 
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vading facetiousness. One cheer they did raise -was 
half-hearted, semi-satirical, as if they must resist 
emotion. Or they were not aware of emotion at all. 
One will never know. In silence they let the Queen 
Mary go, and then they went back to their jobs. 

It could not have happened so in Italy, say, or 
even in England. The phenomenon was of the 
racial or the professional order, or both. All one 
knows is that it seemed to give a very strange 
atmosphere to the end of a long and eventful story. 

Yet there was about most of the major events of 
the Queen Mary's early days a curious lack of osten¬ 
sible drama. It may be that she ceased to figure as 
a curiosity and became just a fine, big, fast ship 
with a job to do. The departure from Southampton 
on the maiden voyage must certainly have been a 
secret disappointment to thousands who had dreamed 
of high sensations. On the stroke of the appointed 
hour on that May afternoon she backed like a car 
out of the Ocean Dock, canted handily in the mouth 
of the Test, and went off on her voyage. The 
privileged crowd on the pier might have been 
witnessing a fashionable wedding. There were 
planes to roar above her as she went down South¬ 
ampton Water, and fast motor-boats to keep abreast, 
and excursion steamers to limp behind, heeling over 
with the weight of their passengers. But Britain’s 
farewell to the ship of her pride was secretive com¬ 
pared with the lunacy that burst about her when 
she passed the Ambrose Light early in the morning 
of the fifth day thereafter. 

Now, however, the events of departure and 
arrival seem separated by a lengthy interregnum of 
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unreality. The four days might have been four 
weeks—or four months—so intense were the moods 
of the thousands carried by the new ship, so frequent 
and confused and indecisive the contacts among 
them. There is need for patience in any considera¬ 
tion of the phenomenon, to be sure. This was one 
of the two greatest ships of the world, and perhaps 
the faster of these two. She carried scores of men 
who had had shares in her creation, even if it was 
only of the water-bottles in the state-rooms. She 
carried an army of newspaper men, British and 
American, hectic in competition to make news out 
of the maiden voyage. Another international corps 
recorded in -wirelessed words, English, American 
English, French, Dutch and Danish, the life and 
progress of the vessel at sea. Beyond these groups 
with their immediate interests in the ship’s per¬ 
formance ranged a queer array of persons of title; 
of actresses, charmingly varied as to style and 
beauty and age, of the merely rich—all come on this 
voyage with motives of their own. One wonders if 
the Queen Alary took on her maiden trip a single 
passenger crossing the Atlantic for any of the quite 
ordinary reasons. 

So the atmosphere of the proceedings was inevit¬ 
ably abnormal. The gantries and tenements of 
Clydebank—and the lighted spaces of the main 
lounge, with a dance band thrumming out the 
melodies of the moment, or a lady of the West End 
stage soulfully enunciating the words of the 
occasion’s theme song. . . . latterly to be described 
by Mr. Larry Adler as “the symphonic high spot of 
1936.” 
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A cigarette that bean a lipstick's traces, 

An airline ticket to romantic places , 

And still my heart has ivings . . . 

These foolish things 
Remind me of you. 

But not of Jock Campbell, the riveter in Dalmuir; 
any more than champagne cocktails in the obser- 
varion lounge or the maitre d’hotel taking an order 
for penguin’s eggs could conceivably be related to 
a mutton-pic and a pint in some pub along the 
Dumbarton Road. 

For topic the company relied almost exclusively 
on comparisons with the French Normcmclie. What 
were the relative degrees of excellence in service, 
decoration, cooking, comfort? Over the air one 
night the French commentator sought to dispose of 
the question with exquisite Gallic grace. “For 
who,” he asked of the ether, “would think of com¬ 
paring a beautiful blonde with a beautiful brunette?” 
The neutrality of Denmark, on the other hand, per¬ 
mitted Mr. Carstensen to wireless to his distant 
listeners the mot of the trip. For him the Anglo- 
French jealousy was manna from on high, and 
thus he summed his conclusion: “ The French built 
a beautiful hotel and put a ship round it. The 
British built a beautiful ship and put a hotel inside 
it.” Wisdom and percipiencc there—but could we 
see the ship for the hotel? 

Now and again it was indeed embodied in flashes 
of the talk that occasionally rose above the chatter 
of foolish things. The journalists got nearest to 
reality. They hymned two elements—Vibration and 
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Speed. As to the first of them the Queen Mary was 
by common consent peerless among all big ships. 
But was she, even on this maiden voyage, to show 
a clean pair of heels to the Normandie ? The question 
referred back directly to a lot of ordinary Clydeside 
men in oily overalls. 

So, through this consideration, there prominently 
emerged the phenomenon of the American Jour¬ 
nalist. ... In every retrospect of that maiden voyage 
this interesting figure must stand out in the fore¬ 
ground. The American Journalist, haunted by the 
competitive elements in his profession and by the 
material and technical interests of his countrymen. 
The great question of Vibration settled, he was con¬ 
cerned only with Speed. That alone was News. The 
passion of the American Journalist was to have the 
Queen Mary beat the Normandie record and be done 
with it. This was not a matter of taking sides as 
between two friendly nations. But it would be 
News, a Beat, a Scoop. 

Every day, at noon, an assembly of interested 
parties met in conference to hear the report from 
the bridge on the day’s run. This was a curt affair 
of latitude and longitude, sea miles covered, average 
speed, and—a charming maritime irrelevance—the 
weather conditions v r e had endured, but its announce¬ 
ment was the little hour of the American Journalist. 
Towards record of latitude, longitude, and the 
weather he was tolerant but indifferent. Distance 
and Speed alone mattered; and as, day by day, the 
Queen Mary lagged behind the Normandie on the 
latter’s record run, the face of the American 
Journalist grew longer, his comments more im- 
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patient. That a great new ship with terrific horse¬ 
power was not eating up the Atlantic seemed to 
him incredible, if not indecent. That she was not 
being run all out was for him a betrayal; nor was 
he willing to believe in the fact. They had to bring 
Sir Percy Bates into these conferences to soothe the 
American soul, and the encounters were dramatically 
illuminating. As against the urgency of the New 
World, the chairman of the owning company so 
perfectly represented the Old. This was a new ship, 
and her engines must be run in as with a new motor¬ 
car, he told the company. Nor had she been built 
to break records, but to maintain a schedule. The 
words were sensible, but it was not their sense that 
at length broke down the resistance of the American 
Journalist. It was the steel-rimmed spectacles of the 
chairman, far down towards the tip of his long nose, 
and his briar pipe, and his bland English wonder 
that there should be any fuss about this question of 
Speed. This was News—this vindication of a 
Scottish creation by a calm Englishman. 

In the meantime, the day’s run would be causing 
a stir in the smoke-room. Perhaps the pool had 
been auctioned for so much as £800 the night before. 
Would that vivacious little actress win it again? 
Anyhow, one of the army of stewards, in their 
liolland jackets with red cuffs and collars, would 
come in with cocktails; and no doubt somebody 
would sing another verse of the song . . . 

The, smile of Garbo and the scent of roses, 

The waiters whistling as the last bar closes, 

The song that Crosby sings — 
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These foolish things 

Remind me of you. 

For a day at least the Stowaway was a providential 
distraction for all, a gift from heaven to the 
journalists. It was right that there should be a 
stowaway; the great traditions must be maintained; 
but this one fared more happily than the boys of 
the Arran. He was discovered in a lavatory—a con¬ 
venience probably unknown in Captain Watt’s ship. 
He was a sensible sort of fellow. Unemployed, he 
had tramped to Southampton and, on a whim, had 
boarded the big ship with a squad of stokers. That 
was all about it. When they put him to work in 
one of the galleys he worked well. Then he was for¬ 
gotten by all save the executive officers. Not many 
passengers remembered the stowaway next day, and 
only very few cared to discover that he rvas taken 
back to Southampton on the return voyage and in 
due course “dealt with.” The episode should have 
been nobler than that; it should have ended more 
sentimentally. Still, the novelty of it agreeably 
filled an hour or two until it was time for cocktails 
about six. 

The Fog was less directly in the romantic tradition, 
much nearer the bone altogether. It came down on 
the afternoon of the third day out; a wet and sickly 
mass of negation, closing in on the ship and wiping 
out the spaces of the sea. More passengers than ever 
before became aware of the fact that they travelled 
in a ship. Some who had hardly seen the sea dared 
to step out on the wet decks to discover that the 
hotel was indeed a shell of steel, suddenly lonely 
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and helpless in face of what might be lying ahead 
—icebergs, say, or some schooner out of Newfound¬ 
land. Directional wireless, sounding machines, 
speed reduced—but by how much?—and the intoler¬ 
able roar of the monstrous siren every forty-five 
seconds: all these things for safety; and yet the 
reality of the living vessel had to dawn on almost 
all. That siren seemed to blow you off the boat- 
dcclc. The long fabric of the ship quivered to its 
vibrations. Three decks knew it as an imminent 
menace. Yet it was reported to sound on B Deck 
only as a sort of distant shudder, while the Tourist 
Cocktail Bar, they said, heard it not at all. It did 
not disturb the run of the afternoon cinema show. 
Even in the Observation Lounge right below the 
bridge, when the lights went up in the evening and 
the chatter thickened in texture and the gin got to 
work, you could become used to it and forget it 
altogether. The very elements round the ship could 
be defied by the modern conveniences of the 
hotel. 

Even so, the fog had played a larger part than the 
stowaway. It evoked from the siren an authentic 
noise of the ship that could be movingly broadcast 
to millions on shore. For the journalists it was 
news and for the American Journalist in particular 
an effective laying of the bogey of Speed that 
haunted him. There were thoughts at last for the 
Commodore as something more than a decorative 
figure with high social favours to bestow, and he 
drew to himself visions of the seaman on the bridge, 
frowning into the gloom as he stood face to face 
with responsibility. It was queer to learn that the 
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man in the crow’s nest rode high and alone above 
the besetting mists like an airman. 

But the hotel had still its function of entertain¬ 
ment to fulfil. Deep down in the bowels of the ship, 
fog and icebergs the phantoms of quite another 
world, the compositors sweated over their thousands 
of menus and the setting of at least fifty special ones 
for private parties. Men in white jackets mixed and 
shook the glaucous Martinis and pallid White 
Ladies of two-score cocktail gatherings. The steward 
in the Library dealt suavely, patiently, with the 
fitful tastes in fiction of a dowager from Washington, 
D.C. The haberdasher’s shop dealt in bathing trunks 
and frogged pyjamas. In his refrigerated cubby-hole 
aft, the ship’s gardener, a Fellow of the Ro\al 
Horticultural Society no less, brooded over the 
thousand fresh spikes he must provide for the Main 
Dining-Room to-morrow, thought lovingly of the 
giant calceolarias that had been specially ordered 
for the ship long before she was ready for her trials, 
and set out a buttonhole or two for his favourites 
among passengers and journalists and broadcasters. 
Far down, in a pool of jade-green water that swung 
to the ship’s slow motion, the fair exhibited their 
suave forms and the sinewy' their strokes. The 
ornamental fish fluttered in the tank in the wall of 
the Children’s Playroom. A lady stroked the frocks 
in the wardrobes of her state-room with thoughtful 
indecision, for was she not to dine in the Veranda 
Grill that night, as who, living in Claridge’s, should 
go to sup at the Berkeley? Somewhere, for sure, 
somebody would be singing 
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The winds of March that make my heart a 
dancer, 

A telephone that rings—but who’s to answer? 

Oh, how the ghost of you clings! 

These foolish things 

Remind me of you. 

That strain had a dying fall, reinforced by 
cunning fifths and cautious modulations in 
the accompaniment. It sang nostalgia—the mood 
of the civilised world that always goes back a little 
before civilisation for its sensations. The Surprise 
Symphony and These Foolish Things —the Queen Mary 
at Clydebank and the Queen Mary at sea—sometimes 
one stepped out of the hotel for more than a breath 
of fresh air. 

And the ship was always there for those who 
cared to look at it. Even a man with the earphones 
of radio clamped over his head could catch the 
echoes of infinity, as when, waiting to give the 
signal to a French or American or Dutch or Danish 
commentator, he heard over thousands of miles of 
empty, enigmatic sea the clipped, technical voices of 
Cockneys or New Yorkers saying, “Hallo, Queen 
Mary . . . Speak up, Queen Mary . . . You’re fading 
like hell . . . Speak up, Queen Mary . . . Copenhagen’s 
waiting for you.” 

It was best just to go out on deck, preferably on 
the open boat-deck, and realise it was truly a ship 
that cut through those meaningless seas. The dark¬ 
ness of night and the gleam of the wash breaking 
back from the ship’s great bow-wave were reassur¬ 
ances of the true adventure and challenge of this 
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maiden voyage. One could be alone with the ship, 
as it were, on the fo’c’sle head, from whence, looking 
aft, the lofty superstructure was in grace and 
intention the match of any cathedral. Awed and 
a little frightened, one could watch the slow swing 
of funnels and masts athwart the stars. Up in the 
dim-lit crow’s nest the lookout-man would be sing¬ 
ing softly to himself. Another row of lights, less 
dim but yet not bright, marked the line of the 
bridge, where, save for the clicking of the gyro¬ 
scopic compass, it was always religiously quiet as if 
—perhaps because—the essential conduct of the ship 
was indeed a devotional exercise. 

It was good to move from the fo’c’sle head to the 
very stern of the ship, there to gaze on the vehement 
churn of the propellers under the counter. From 
the bow the impression was of grace and easy speed, 
a gliding of beauty through the night. At the stern 
one’s awareness was of implacable power—thousands 
of tons of water writhing, fuming, and rearing to 
the terrible drive of the mighty engines. Here was 
Clydeside vindicated in possession of the ship. This 
was the essential creation of a long line of builders 
and engineers. Was it too fanciful to imagine that 
the ghost of Robert Napier hovered there above the 
spray and the spume, smiling to see his work so 
superbly perfected? 

Literally, the last word rested with a man of 
Clydeside, the doyen of the journalists and of the 
wits on board. He said it in retort to the American 
Journalist who, his nerves fraying, had taken to 
unfriendly comparisons between the j Queen Mary and 
the other great ships on the Atlantic Ferry. There 
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was no ostensible cracking of the surface of his 
urbanity, but perhaps one did detect the undertow 
of passion in his words. 

“No,” he agreed. “She’s not the Normandie , and 
she’s not the Bremen , and she’s not the Rex. But 
she is Sandy’s idea of a ship and ”—the rider came 
relentless—“Sandy has been building ships for a 
long, long time.” 


TIIE END 
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